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The Editor wants all the players in America to send him 
“ off-duty ” photographs of themselves and their player friends. 
The pictorial section of THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM is ex- 
clusively dedicated to the life of player folk away from the 
stage. That little snap-shot on your dressing-table is just the sort. 
If you have no such photographs, get some. Contribute to it—now! 
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“Her Answer. 


She: —**You find life lines and health lines, but have I no beauty lines ?”” 

He:—(gallantly) ‘*Your beauty has no lines—nor wrinkles. The very 
magic of your beauty must dispel them.”” 

She:—** You'd better say the magic of my Pompeian!** 


And she spoke truly, for while Pompeian Massage Cream works 
in the most rational way the results are little short of magical. It is rapidly coming to be recognized as a toilet 
necessity as well as a luxury, and an occasional massage with this ‘*wonder-worker’’ will not only drive away 
unlovely wrinkles and blemishes but will insure a clear, fresh, velvety skin, with all the charm which that implies 


Pompeian Massage Cream 


‘Don’t envy a good complexion; use Pompeian and have one.” 


is nota *‘cold** or ‘‘grease** cream. The latter have their uses, yet they can never do the work of a massage 
cream like Pompeian. Grease creams fill the pores. Pompeian Massage Cream cleanses them by taking out 
foreign matter that causes blackheads, sallowness, shiny complexions, etc. Pompeian Massage Cream is the 
largest-selling face cream in the world, several million people using it constantly. At all dealers, 50c., 75¢; 
and $1 a jar. Cream sent to any part of the world, postage paid, if your dealer can’t supply you. 


MEN ALSO FIND POMPEIAN INDISPENSABLE 
Read What Users Say 


1, “Makes Shaving a Success”’—Mr. J. H. M., Portland, Me, $ 
2. ‘Makes your face clean and clear on the morning after."*—Mr. J, H. M., Nashua, N. H. 
8. “Olears the skin like a month in the mountains.’’—Mr. D. R. F., Philadelphia, Pa. 4 
4. “Introduces you to your handsomer self.’’—Mr. L. L. G., Buffalo, N. Y. 
5. *Aneck-easer for the close shaver.”’—Mr. F. H. 8., New York City. 
te. Theabove lines are a few of many thousands recently sent to us by users of Pom- 
peian Massage Cream. They were entered in a contest for the best lines describing the 
merits and benefits of Pompeian Massage Oream. ad nan wees the men say about 
Pompeian, and resolve to, get it to-day at your drugg or send for trial jar. 
Send for Trial Jar 
Cut off Coupon NOW Before Paper is Lost 4 
You have been reading and hearing about Pompeian for years. You know it isthe most popular 2 
face cream made, 10,000 jar being sold daily. This : is your chance to discover what a vast differ- 9° 
ence there is between an ordinary ‘‘cold” cream and a scientifically made Massage Cream like 
Pompeian. Fill out the coupon y and prepare for a delightful surprise when you receive 
our quarter ounce trial jar. When writing enclose € cents in coin or United States stamps. 
Library slips saved means Magazines free; one slip in every package. & 


THE POMPEIAN MFG. COMPANY,138 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio ©/ ............ 





in writing to advertisers it *is of advantage to mention THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM. 
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**An ‘After-the-Matinee’ Julep.” MISS CHARLOTTE WALKER, who will shortly appear 
in a new play written by her husband, Eugene Walter. Photograph by White, N. Y. 
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FRANK DANIELS and his favorite dog, at his home in Rye, N. Y. 
Photograph ty White, N. Y. 
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Snapshot of WALKER WHITESIDE and MR. HUGH FORD (Stage Director) 
taken on board the Mauretania. 
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An interesting picture of MISS RAY BEVERIDGE, in “Beverly,” sh 


between “‘the real’’ and “‘the ideal” as shown on the poster. 
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EUGENE O'BRIEN, leading man with Kyrle Bellew in “The Builder of Bridges,”’ from his most 
recent photograph, by Moffett, C. hicago. (See article on page 358.) 
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GEORGIE MACK, the diminutiv: 
“The Matinee 


¢ player who makes such an excellent foil for De Wolf Hopper, in 
Idol,” “‘horsebacking”’ near his country home, 


Greenlake, Athens Co., N. Y. 
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MISS JANE COWL, leading woman in David Belasco’s production of “‘ Is Matrimony a Failure?’ with her pet brindle, 
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DONALD BRIAN, at his summer home. Mr. Brian made a big hit as Prince Danilo in ““The Merry 


Widow,” and is now appearing as the leading man in “The Dollar Princess. 
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An “At Home” picture of WM. COURTENAY, who is playing in “Arsene Lupin.” 
Photograph by White, N. Y. 
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ARTHUR PRINCE, the celebrated ventriloquist, who is First Golders Green Troops 500 strong in 
ngland, instructing his son, “Donald,” in signaling. Donald is the youngest scout in the 


movement, 6 yearsold, Circular picture of MRS, PRINCE (Ida Rene). 
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MISS FANNIE WARD, im her boudo:r. Miss Ward is starring in ““Van Allen's Wife,” 
by Forres: Halsey. Photograph by White, N. Y. 
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‘MISS FLORENCE REED, leading woman in “Seven Days,” from her latest photograph, 
by T. Utsushigawa. (See articie on page 338.) 
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HENRY C. MORTIMER, leading man with Vincent Serrano, in “‘A Little Brother of the Rich,” 


climbing in British Columbia. The picture taken in June, in twenty feet of snow. 
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GEORGE PROBERT, of Miss Margaret Anglin’s Company, from a picture taken in the suburbs 
‘of Denver, Col. Mr. Probert assures us that this is NOT his child. (See article on page 338.) 
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MISS MILLS of De Wolf Hopper's “‘Matinee Idol’’ company, duck hunting. 
Photograph by Burke & Atwell, Chicago. 
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“At the Seattle Exposition.” “‘Yours Merrily” JOHN R. ROGERS (representing Eddie Foy) and 
“Columbia,” the Eskimo girl who was born in Chicago during the World's Fair. 
Photograph by F. H. Nowell. 
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PEGGY O'NEILL of “The Flirting Princess” company, wearing $20,000 worth of Russian Sables — 
fora minute. Photograph by Burke & Atwell, Chicago. 
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Sich alittle Queen 
by Channing Pollock 


or Novelized from the acting version of the play by F. R. TOOMBS 
ies V4 Copyright, 1909, by Channing Pollock 
) 
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¥/, CHANNING POLLOCK’S work as a dramatist is well 
known to American playgoers, through his lively comedies: 
“Clothes,” “The Secret Orchard,” and other plays. “Such a 
Little Queen,” however, is thus far the most delightful com- 
edy he has written. Everyone who has seen the play has fallen 
quite in love with the Queen of Herzegovina, and the mere 
fact that her court is carried on in a Harlem flat lends great 
zest to the affair. So far as the present story is concerned, 
everyone who has seen the play will want to read it, and 
everyone who reads it will want to see the play. Produced 
by Mr. Henry B. Harris, “Such a Little Queen” served not 
alone to win success for Mr. Pollock, but to raise Miss 
Elsie Ferguson up to stellar heights as well_—The Editor. 
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iw CHAPTER I MN 
V | NNA VICTORIA, queen of Herzegovina, was but at the q*t 
i beginning of a realization of the cares and problems of NY 
and happiness of her people, whom she had just come to rule, 
should become the object, even the victim, of a conspiracy born i} \ 
of the evil ambitions of unprincipled men, was as unfortunate i, 
as it was unjust. But she was now a queen. She must learn to ( 
recognize that among rulers, and between nations, it is might ' 
that frequently makes right, and that those who control the des- 
tinies of governments, of countries, must always be watchful, 
Wright, 1910, by the Story-Press Corporation. Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London. All rights reserved. 
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royalty. That she, whose only thought was for the welfare 
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ever powerful, and sometimes ruthless, 
lest their subjects suffer and their dy- 
nasty fall. 

The late King Rudolph, her father, 
had been dead a month when occurred 
a scene of revolt. His guiding ambition 
had been to bring about the unification 
of-Herzegovina with another of the Bal- 
kan states, that of Bosnia, which ad- 
joined his monarchy on the north. With 
the two states joined, Rudolph believed 
a mew era of prosperity would. come to 
the inhabitants thereof. He argued that 
combined, Bosnia and Herzegovina 
would be in a sound position to prevent 
the more powerful and continually over- 
reaching nations of Europe from en- 
croaching on their territory and rights. 

The method chosen by Rudolph to 
unite the two kingdoms was to bring 
about the marriage of his only daugh- 
ter and heir to the throne, Anna Vic- 
toria, to the ruler of Bosnia, Stephen 
IV. In fact, Stephen and. his advisers 
were also in favor of the proposed join- 
der of interest with his neighbors on the 
south, and King Rudolph had drawn up 
a formal contract of betrothal between 
his daughter and the Bosnian ruler. 
Stephen, who was not yet thirty, con- 
sidered himself fortunate, moreover, in 
respect to his intended alliance with the 
family of King Rudolph. He had met 
Anna Victoria only once, and then for 
a brief period, but her beauty, poise, 
and charm of manner made an impres- 
sion on him that not even his active 
mode of living could efface. 

Young, approachable, with an enthu- 
siasm for life and disinclined to overtax 
his subjects, Stephen was well liked 
among the natives of Bosnia, for the 
most part simple folk who tilled the soil, 
tended the herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep, or who labored in the mines. Al- 
though frequently referred to as “Ste- 
phen, the Debonair,” he had conceived 
and caused to be put into effect various 
governmental measures which evi- 
denced a sincere desire on his part to 
perpetuate economic principles which he 
believed would work to the advantage 
of his country. 

Queen Anna had not formed a de- 
cided opinion regarding King Stephen: 
On the occasion when she met him a 
military review was in progress, when, 
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naturally, but little opportunity was 
presented for her to gain a trustworthy 
estimate of the qualities of the future 
husband that had been chosen for her. 
He looked like a king, she thought, and, 
to be sure, he acted like one, though per- 
haps his brilliant uniform had some- 
thing to do in giving him a truely regal 
aspect. 

However, the plans of kings, like the 
plans of mice and men, “gang aft 
agley.” The rise of Myrza, once a lieu- 
tenant in King Stephen’s bodyguard, to 
be commander of the Bosman army, 
was an element to be reckoned with, 
though little was his sovereign cog- 
nizant of the fact. Gen. Myrza, bold, re- 
sourceful, and of an innate capacity for 
intrigue, headed a court cabal which had 
for its purpose the overthrowing of the 
reigning families of both Bosnia and 
Herzegovina by means of simultaneous 
revolutions. Through the culmination of 
this design he aimed to obtain control- 
ling power, and with it a portion of the 
royal lands befitting what he believed 
to be his superior qualities. 

The death of King Rudolph across 
the border gave Myrza his opportunity. 
His plans, already well laid, were coolly 
perfected, and shortly before midnight 
March 28th a cipher message sent from 
an outpost on the Bosnian border was 
received in Mostar, the capital of Herze- 
govina, by the colonel of one of Queen 
Anna’s regiments, who, treacherously, 
had agreed to influence his men to turn 
against their sovereign. 

“Strike now; spread the news,” read 
the message when interpreted. 

As the midnight hour struck the de- 
serting soldiers formed in a position to 
menace the royal palace. Quickly the 
tidings spread-and riotous disorder 
broke forth in Herzegovina’s capital 
that soon swelled beyond control of the 
leaders. Scores of the peasants, who a 
few hours before would have bitterly 
resented a charge that they did not love, 
aye, worship, their girl queen, now 
thronged the streets, the insensate fury 
of the niob, usurping the abiding place 
of the spirit of kindliness and reason. 
Some one had whispered a promise of 
a new order of things that would make 
the poor man rich. Some one had falsely 
told them that their good Queen Anna 
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was planning to sell their fair land to 
the Austrians. Some one had betrayed 
the fathers and mothers of the lowly for 
his own ill begotten ends, just as he has 
done it since time began, and just as he 
will do it until the end of time. 

While in Mostar the Myrza conspir- 
acy prospered chiefly through the hot- 
headedness of the excitable populace, 
and so whatever advantage the schem- 
ing general obtained might be reversed 
when the clamoring masses subsided in 
their unrest, yet in his own country, 
Bosnia, he secured absolute control, 
through his station as chief of the army. 

So far as Herzegovina was con- 
cerned, the revolution, of course, cen- 
tered in Mostar, and it had reached a 
pitch terrifying to the defenders of the 
queen at the time of the attempt to slay 
her. 

She had been conveyed to her bed- 
chamber, at the order of the court phy- 
sician, who, in constant attendance at 
the palace, had been hurriedly sought 
when she fell fainting at the window af- 
ter a shot that broke the pane. And 
while the restoratives administered by 
the physician were having their effect, 
the various court officials were busily 
engaged in blaming one another in turn 
for carelessness in allowing her majesty 
to expose herself to the wanton rage of 
the insurrectionists. 

Queen Anna of Herzegovina was not 
long in regaining consciousness, al- 
though the effects of the severe nervous 
shock she had received would undoubt- 
edly linger for a period. And now, two 
thoughts fought for the mastery of her 
brain—one laden with a great abiding 
sorrow that her subjects, her people, 
should offer violence to her. She was 
their ruler, but she loved them, and she 
had believed that they had love for her. 
What had she done to transform that 
love into venom and hatred? 

But, also, she thought of the danger 
that shadowed over her, of the imme- 
diate need of action, if she were to be 
saved. 

She knew of the defection of part of 
her troops, and that the surrender of the 
palace and herself into the hands of 
Myrza’s aides was imminent. There was 
but one man, of all her advisers, on 
whom she felt she could absolutely rely. 
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He, the Baron Cosaca, had been prime 
minister for almost thirty years, and the 
trusted confidant of her father. The ear- 
liest recollections the queen had were of 
the statue of her grandfather in the pub- 
lic gardens of Mostar, and of the dig- 
nified, gray-haired Baron Cosaca, of 
military bearing, who was happiest 
when engaged in promoting the safety 
or comfort of the then Princess Anna. 

She sent for the baron, and the ex- 
pression of worriment which clouded 
the aged dignitary’s face when he ar- 
rived revealed something of the nature 
of the crisis confronting the queen. 

“Your majesty must leave the palace 
the first possible moment,” he insisted, 
“if such a course is open. None of us 
grasped the magnitude of the uprising 
at the start, and perhaps escape from 
the palace is now impossible.” 

“Where could we go provided a way 
is found to leave?” asked the queen, in 
agitated manner. 

The baron was silent. He stood with 
arms folded and gazed piercingly at his 
youthful sovereign. Finally he spoke: 

“Tf we can get through the rebel 
guards surrounding the palace, and the 
public buildings, and our only chance 
would occur after darkness falls, we 
could, I am sure, make our way across 
the Bosnian frontier to seek protection 
of King Stephen until means are found 
to suppress this cowardly uprising.” 

“To King Stephen ?” gasped the queen, 
excitedly. With an effort she regained a 
measure of composure. 

“Yes, that is the only way,” respond- 
ed the baron. 

The wise old diplomat had seen and 
comprehended all. He knew the roman- 
tic nature of his queen, and her ideals, 
her dreams, and his unfitness to cope 
single-handed with the problems that the 
guider of a nation’s destiny must face. 

“T have a plan,” went on the baron, 
“that I can consider feasible, I am sure 
I can bribe the guard at the northwest 
gate of the palace. A carriage will be 
there at 11 o’clock to-night, an incon- 
spicuous, private vehicle, not one of the 
royal equipages, as that, of course, 
would attract attention. You will go 
down the servants’ stairway sharply at 
11 and step boldly forth and enter the 
carriage. I will be inside. Carry as much 
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money and as many of your valuables as 
you can procure. I shall do likewise. 
Above all, your majesty should save 
your crown.” 

The queen, forced to accept the bar- 
on’s statement that her safety lay in 
seeking the protection of the court of 
Stephen the Fourth, proceeded at once 
to prepare for flight. 

Anna Victor chose one of her maids, 
her faithful Sophie, who she knew could 
be trusted, to get her in readiness for 
her departure. She could take but one 
trunk, and this she filled to the bursting 
point with her best gowns. Seizing a 
bandbox, she crushed her royal crown 
into it, also throwing in carelessly a 
handful of rings and necklaces, some of 
them gifts from the crowned heads of 
Europe and Asia. 

As the great clock in the west tower 
of the palace begin to strike eleven, a 
dainty little figure stole down the -ser- 
vants’ stairway, the “back stairs,” of the 
imperial residence at Mostar. There was 
grace in its movements, and aristocratic 
fineness to the finger tips clutching a 
bandbox and a cloak, that to an observer 
would have seemed incongruous with 
the threadbare scullery maid’s garments 
she wore and the bird cage that she car- 
ried. And Anna Victoria of Herzego- 
vina, last of a line of forty kings and 
queens, was thrilled as never before at 
the novelty of her situation. How like 
the heroines of the Middle Ages she was ! 
Only she was not stealing forth from a 
paternal roof to plight her troth with 
the gallant prince of her dreams. She 
was merely trying to save her life, and 
that realization, after all, lost the ven- 
ture much of its romance. 


CHAPTER II 


A night, a day, and another night 
passed ere the coach bearing Queen 
Anna Victoria and her counsellor 
’ neared the Bosnian border. Their prog- 
ress had been hindered by the necessity 
of diverging from the beaten route of 
travel at various intervals in order to 
avoid the notice of such watchers as the 
revolutionists might station thereon. 
Fortunately for the fugitives, the Myrza 
conspiracy was too new to have formed 
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an effective.organization beyond the lim. 
its of the capital itself. 

Skirting the foothills of the Lipeta 
Mountains, crossing the Narenta River, 
and making a détour around the town 
of Dreznika, the venturers reached a se- 
cluded inn three miles outside the 
friendly city of Grabovica. Here the 
baron was amazed to learn of the tid- 
ings from Bosnia. Stephen the Fourth 
had been dethroned. A new ministry had 
been proclaimed, and Myrza held the 
reins of administration entirely within 
his grasp. In addition, a well-defined ru- 
mor was afloat that the arch foe of 
Anna Victoria was forming an army of 
invasion to proceed southward immedi- 
ately to occupy Herzegovina. Myrza 
claimed that he had the support of Aus- 
tria in his coup d’état, and he proved 
able to substantiate this boast to such an 
extent that the powerful princes in both 
affected countries considered it an ad- 
visable policy to rally to his support. 

To the queen, Anna Victoria, and the 
Baron Cosaca the situation was intense- 
ly threatening. 

Wearied by the hardships she had 
been forced to endure, and pining for 
the freedom of action she had always 
enjoyed, the ill-starred successor of 
King Rudolph reclined on a sofa in a 
sitting room of the inn. The baron sat 
by her side, and together they endeav- 


‘ored to outline the course of action that 


every passing hour rendered more nec- 
essary. 

“Is there no other court to which we 
can go?” she asked, reaching out and 
grasping the withered hand of her pa- 
tient, devoted adviser. 

He shook his head sadly. 

“There are many courts where we can 
go, but there are none where we can 
stay.” 

“How strangely you speak,” remark- 
ed the queen in bewilderment. “How 
can.and why should such a state of af- 
fairs exist? Am I a proscribed being, 
an outlaw, that no person in authority 
can give me a place to lay my head?” 

The prime minister turned away an 
gazed thoughtfully through the window 
and down into the rugged valley that led 
past Grabovica. Finally he spoke. | 

“But we cannot remain here,” inter- 
jected the queen. 
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“No, and after all, in spite of our 
mistrust of years’ standing, I feel that 
we should go to Austria.” 

“Austria!” exclaimed Anna Victoria. 

“Yes, I have strong personal friends 
there in court, in spite of political dif- 


ferences. Our persons will be safe, at, 


any rate, and by appealing to my friends 
in Vienna, I am sure that we will obtain 
" justice, in spite of Myrza’s claims that 
Austria is supporting him.” 

Trieste is a picturesque seaport city. 
Its important position at the head of 
navigation in the Adriatic Sea gives Aus- 
tria an influence in southern Europe’s 
maritime affairs that is rarely underes- 
timated by the neighbors. 

It was to this ancient, mercantile cen- 
ter that the Baron Cosaca brought his 
royal charge, purposing to proceed di- 
rectly to Vienna, 367 miles distant by 
rail. Anna Victoria gained new confi- 
dence and spirit under the changed con- 
ditions, which no longer placed her un- 
der fear of capture and imprisonment 
by her enemies. In fact she began to do 
her own thinking herself, instead of 
leaving it for the baron to do, a circum- 
stance that caused him considerable un- 
easiness. For thirty years he had done 
all the thinking for the occupant of the 
Herzegovinian throne, had he not? 
Surely, it was most lamentable that evil 
days had come when his activities should 
be subject to limitation. 

It was an April morning. The Baron 
Cosaca started out at an early hour 
from the Hotel Schilling, where he had 
procured quarters for the queen. He 
purchased railway tickets to Vienna, and 
completed other arrangements necessary 
for their journey, on which they would 
start late in the afternoon. 

While driving along the Passegio di 
Sant Andrea and nearing the vast Lloyd 
Company wharves, an ocean liner drew 
.Close in, with gay streamers floating on 
the breeze, the band playing lively airs. 

“Where does that ship come from?” 
asked Anna Victoria. 

“From America.” 

“America!” she cried, clasping her 
hands enthusiastically. “That is the 
place. That is where we are to go. I have 
always wanted to see that great country, 
where, people say, all the money in the 
world comes from.” 


Baron Cosaca was thunderstruck. 

“Wh-wh-what, your majesty?” he 
stammered. 

Anna Victoria was insistent. 

“Now is the time for me to go there. 
I will never have such a chance again.” 

“You can go when you are again 
queen.” 

“No, I would not like to go to Ameri- 
ca as queen. I would be dragged around 
continually to dinners, receptions, and 
army affairs.” 

She paused and gazed wistfully to one 
side, resting her cheek in her dainty 
hand. Then she said, with a note of in- 
finite sadness in her voice: 

“I want to go as a little girl.” 

The venerable courtier was not yet 
convinced. 

“But we are going to Vienna, and I 
already have the tickets,” he expostu- 
lated. 

Anna Victoria turned imperiously 
upon him. 

“IT am the Queen of Herzegovina,” 
she exclaimed, “and when I issue a com- 
mand it is not for my prime minister to 
question. We sail for America on the 
next steamer leaving Trieste.” 


CHAPTER III 


Anna Victoria of Herzegovina proved 
an unusually able sailor for a young 
woman who, prior to this voyage to 
America, had never seen a stretch of 
water larger than that in the basin of 
Mostar’s fountain. Every day she ap- 
peared on deck, and she found huge en- 
joyment and genuine inspiration in the 
constantly changing panorama of land 
and sea, as the stanch Emperor Heinrich 
der Erste swept down the Adriatic, 
along the Italian coast, and finally 
rounded southwestward past the Italian 
boot heel and Sicily’s broken shore line. 

The Baron Cosaca was constantly at 
her side, but he had an annoying habit 
of falling asleep in his steamer chair and 
droning off into a snore that disturbed 


the train of the young queen’s thought. ~ 


Too tender to awaken her adoring old 
prime minister, Anna Victoria at such 
times arose from her own comfortable 
chair and walked the promenade deck. 
She had, in fact, developed a fondness 
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for walks along the decks, and several 
times during the first three days of the 
voyage, while promenading with the 
baron, as well as without him, she had 
not failed to notice that one of her fel- 
low passengers, a young man of a na- 
tionality she could not identify, ap- 
peared to be especially attracted by her. 
Later, when she heard him referred to 
as an American, her interest was imme- 
diately quickened, for as yet she had 
never met a citizen of the country of 
which she had heard so much, and to 
which her caprice had directed her, al- 
though she had learned to speak the 
language perfectly from one of her tu- 
tors, an Englishwoman. 

Anna Victoria really desired to be- 
come acquainted with her admirer. He 
was of a type attractive to her, and was 
apparently of important station in his 
own land. But her life’s training had 
demonstrated to her the impossibility of 
ever meeting him. People who desired 
to meet her in Mostar were compelled 
to wait days, and sometimes weeks, and 
then were granted formal audiences. 
Considerable correspondence, too, was 
necessary before a presentation to the 
daughter of King Rudolph could be had. 

Truth to tell, by the time of the pas- 
sage of the Emperor Heinrich through 
the Straits of Gibraltar, her royal high- 
ness was very lonely. She craved com- 
panionship of a more congenial sort 
than that of her prime minister, who 
found more comfort in sucking surrep- 
titiously a lemon, especially in rough 
weather, than in any other form of ex- 
ercise. And who shall say that it was not 
the inevitable that happened when, dur- 
ing the bright, sunny morning that the 
steamer hove in sight of the azure hued 
islands of the Azores, the young Ameri- 
can stepped to the rail and stood beside 
the fugitive sovereign from the Balkans. 
They both gazed at the beauties of the 
vine-clad slopes. 

Anna Victoria’s pulse throbbed trem- 
ulously, and she wondered if an exper- 
ience like this had ever occurred to any 
one else in the history of the world. 

“Wow, look at the whale,” the Ameri- 
can suddenly cried, with a vigor that put 
an end to the mental romancing of the 
queen. 

She gave a start, and as she turned to 
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look for the whale, her eyes met those 
of her fellow voyager. He smiled and 
raised his hat, Anna Victoria, queen of 
the Herzegovinians, was amazed at the 
assurance of the American. She won- 
dered who and what he was, and 
she knew that she should resent his ac- 
tion. But deep down in her heart she 
rather liked him. She paused irresolute- 
ly, and hardly realizing what she was 
doing, she smiled in return. 

Such was the beginning of a friend- 
ship and, so far as one of them at least 
was concerned, a love story that would 
live as long as life would last. 


CHAPTER IV 


Robert Trainor was general manager 
for Lauman & Sons, the big Chicago 
beef packers, he told his new-found 
friend. Their main offices were in Chi- 
cago, but they had a contracting office. 
in New York, where Trainor was in 
charge. He had been abroad to obtain a 
big contract from the Turkish govern- 
ment, and was now returning, after ac- 
complishing his mission. 

Anna Victoria was interested in 
Trainor’s story. She was beginning to 
believe that being in trade did not make 
. pe any the less a gentleman after 
all. 

“Oh, if I had only known you a 
month ago I would have been so glad,” 
she cried, laughingly. “I would have 
given you a contract from my army.” 

“Your army,” ejaculated Trainor. 
“Your army? What do you mean?” 

Anna Victoria saw that she had gone 
too far. She had never broken the 
pledge of secrecy as to her identity that 
the baron had exacted from her. The 
baron had convinced her that complica- 
tions might arise if it became generally 
known who she was, It was evident to 
the queen that she must not further 
arouse her questioner’s curiosity. 

“Oh, I was only joking,” she said. “I 
meant to ask you if Lauman & Sons 
supply meat for the Kingdom of Herze- 
govina ?” 

Trainor looked at her sharply. 

“No,” he replied, sententiously, “we 
only deal wholesale.” : 

Now that he had become acquainted 
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with the girl, had observed her fine 
qualities of mind and character, he 
knew that whatever might be the mys- 
tery surrounding her identity, or what- 
ever the baron might be, there was no 
mystery regarding her rank as a gentle- 
woman of that rare mold which gives 
excuse for ideals in a world that has 
proved so often commonplace. 

Anna Victoria moved about in fever- 
ish restlessness on the day she was to 
first step foot on American soil. Pick- 
ing up the pilot from the steam tender 
New York proved to her a highly inter- 
esting maneuver, and later, as the Em- 
peror Heinrich nosed through the Am- 
brose Channel, through the lower bay, 
passed quarantine, and neared her New 
York pier, she gazed in wonder at the 
spectacle spread before her. Forts were 
nothing new to her, but the great build- 
ings, looming hundreds of feet in the 
air, were grotesque, unreal in their co- 
lossal proportions. Enough people to 
make a good-sized town in Herzegovina 
were sheltered under one roof, she real- 
ized, and a wave of loneliness, of fear, 
welled upward in her heart. 

She stood at the rail with the baron 
and Trainor, the latter pointing out the 
various features of the city. 

“Where shall we go?” she asked the 
baron. He raised his eyebrows inter- 
rogatively to the American. 

Trainor hesitated, wondering what 
they could afford. 

“What is the best hotel?” the girl 
queried. 

“The Plaza,” answered Trainor. 

“Very well. It is settled. We shall go 
there,” answered Anna Victoria. 

‘Trainor started to explain how high 
the prices were, for persons of little or 
no means, but Anna Victoria turned 
quickly away to go to her cabin to 
gather the effects which she would carry 
ashore, and to see that her precious lit- 
tle canary bird, Bimbi, was ready for 
disembarking. 

On the pier Trainor directed the 
baron to a telephone where he could en- 
gage rooms at the Plaza. 

_ Anna Victoria, in energetic manner, 
issued her instructions. 

“Baron, see to it that we shall have a 
Stite of; ten rooms, if that will be 
enough,” she directed. 
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Trainor stared in open mouthed 
stupefaction at the girl—ten rooms—at 
the Plaza—and she had complained of 
her poverty! 

The baron bowed and started away. 
Anna Victoria turned to Trainor. “You 
must come to visit us as soon as you 
can get an opportunity,” she said, smil- 
ing sweetly. “You are the only friend 
we have in this strange land.” 

Suddenly a new thought occurred to 
her. “Baron,” she called. Cosaca hur- 
ried back. 

“It occurs to me that I have heard 
of the smallness of the rooms in the 
houses in America, so you had best en- 
gage a whole floor at the Plaza.” 

“A whole floor—my God!” exclaimed 
Trainor, throwing up his hands and 
sinking feebly back upon a trunk. 


CHAPTER V 


Something other than mere curiosity 
directed Robert Trainor’s steps toward 
the Plaza Hotel, the second day after 
his return to New York. The memory 
of the girl he had met on the Emperor 
Heinrich could not be put away. He was 
determined to learn more about her. 
He did not know whether he was in love 
with her or not. Never having been in 
love in the past, he was not certain that 
he could identify the symptoms when he 
saw, or rather felt, them. 

He found the girl going over a col- 
umn of figures with the Baron Cosaca. 

She greeted him warmly, and gave an 
animated recital of her first experiences 
in New York, which were proving a 
revelation to her of the magnitude of 
the scale on which Americans conduct- 
ed their affairs. She had a keen appre- 
ciation of the humorous, which prompt- 
ed her to tell of a passage at-arms with 
a waiter in a fashionable restaurant on 
Fifth avenue where she had luncheon. 

“T gave him five cents as a tip, which 
would be an act of generosity by a pri- 
vate individual in my country,” she re- 
cited gleefully. 

“Did you give it to him all at one 
time?” asked the American. 

“Oh, yes,” went on Anna Victoria, 
“and he sniffed superciliously at me and 
asked if I wanted a postage stamp.” 
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“What did you do?” 

“TI took back the five cents and gave 
him a ten-cent piece. And, really, I don’t 
think he was even satisfied with that, 
for he brushed it off on the floor, and 
told me that my table was engaged by 
some one else.” 

She laughed gayly, and paused. A 
look of sadness came into her eyes. 

“We are very comfortable here,” 
glancing about the room. ,“But all is so 
expensive, and we are very poor.” 

“How long are you going to stay 
here ?”’ he asked. 

She bowed her head thoughtfully and 
glanced momentarily at the baron. 

“We have money enough to last us 
just exactly five days and a half.” 

The thought that the couple were try- 
ing to put him in a position where he 
might be expected to offer them finan- 
cial aid occurred to Trainor, but he 
abrubtly dismissed it as an injustice to 
them. While he knew nothing of their 
private affairs, nor of their mission in 
America without funds, Trainor saw 
that these two foreigners were com- 
pletely in ignorance of how to get along 
in a city where comfortable existence 
for a day would cost as much as a 
week’s living in many European local- 
ities. 

On a statement by his hostess that she 
and the baron must wait in America 
until they got important news from 
abroad, Trainor suggested that they go 
to an apartment house. He knows of an 
employee of Lauman & Sons who is to 
remove to Chicago, and is sure that he 
can obtain this man’s quarters for his 
friends. They are reasonable in price, 
and while the neighborhood is not what 
would. be termed aristocratic, yet it is 
one of unquestioned respectability. 

Baron Cosaca hesitated at the adop- 
tion of the suggestion, but the girl 
seemed to favor it. “Would my little 
boy, Bimbi, be comfortable in such a 
place?” she asked. 

“Your little boy ?” exclaimed Trainor. 

“My canary bird has always to be 
considered,” she said, gracefully. 

“Oh, yes,” responded Trainor. “He 
can be kept on the fire escape.” 

“Fire escape?” she queried. 

“Tt is an irew stairway to use when a 
fire occurs,” 


“Oh, how splendid,” she cried, 
ping her hands. “Then my Bimbi valle 
able to escape if the house caught fire, 
Yes, I will go to live in that apartment.” 

Trainor spent the next day in com- 
pleting the arrangement for the engage- 
ment of the apartment. It consisted of 
six rooms and a bath on St. Nicholas 
Avenue, $38 a month, from which his 
acquaintance, a bookkeeper under his 
employ in the office of Lauman & Sons, 
had already removed. He was glad to 
sub-let the apartment, as he was not well 
able to carry it along until the lease ex- 
pired, even on the increased salary he 
would receive when he reached Chica- 
go. 

Of course the “Fraulein Victoria” 
and the baron must have a servant or 
two. Trainor understood this perfectly. 
On making inquiries at the Anglo- 
American employment agency in Sixth 
Avenue, he found that there were wom- 
en who could at times be obtained who 
would do general housework. That is, 
they would not only do the cooking, but 
look after many other details of the 
houshold affairs. “Just the thing,” he 
thought, and he speedily interviewed a 
candidate for the office that the man- 
ager of the agency brought forward. 
“Ma-ary Horrigan, sure, is me na-ame,” 
she informed Trainor, and she went on 
to. give him a detailed list of her ac 
complishments. 

“Riferences? Sure—from all but the 
last place.” 

“How about the last place?” asked 
Trainor. 

“Well, mister, twas this way,” went 
on Mary. “The missus was sure all O. 
K., but the master ’e was a pippin. He 
sez, ‘Mary, whiniver we hev chicken ur 
duck,’ sez ’e, ‘ye doan sairve no livers 
with ’em, an’ Oi know roight well yez 
is holdin’ ’em out on me to eat ’em yure- 
self in the kitchen.’ ” 

“ ‘Sure,’ Oi sez, sez Oi, ‘yez know 
roight well yez is dealin’ with a knave 
uv a butcher as has no conscience what- 
iver. He’s chape and thavin’ and ‘tis 
him as what t.cids out the livers on yé 
to sell ’em to ’is fancy customers.’.” 

“And what then, Mary?” a 

“Sure, he give me the sack right off. 

“Very well, Mary,” went on Trainor. 
“Up to the last point your record seems 














yourself engaged.” 


Number 310 St. Nicholas Avenue 
was not built for the sole purpose of 
providing shelter for a queen. In its day 
it had been considered quite an ornate 
edifice by such architectural authorities 
‘as the neighborhood provided. But now 
the galvanized iron cornices had rusted 
through the paint, no longer giving an 
appearance as of carved stone. The imi- 
tation marble walls and posts in the 
hallways were crumbling and cracking. 
Even the janitor’s saffron hued tabby 
cat had a kind of moth-eaten appear- 
ance as she stretched lazily on the door 
mat. 
The rooms, while small, were lighter 
than those of most reasonable priced 
“flat” houses in the locality.,Several of 
the windows of the apartment engaged 
hy Trainor for his friends opened on a 
court yard. Those in the front room 
looked out on St. Nicholas Avenue, 
where the sun shone in for about two 
hours during the middle of the day. 

Mary Horrigan, immediately upon 
her engagement, was sent to the house 
by Trainor to put the apartment in 
readiness for “Fraulein Victoria” and 
the baron, On their arrival a few days 
later, they found everything in spick 
and span order, but the meanness of 
their new quarters, as compared to what 
they had always been accustomed, was 
at first depressing to both. However, 
Anna Victoria was too active and opti- 
mistic a person to sit long in a corner 
and mope, and she set an example 
which so encouraged the old baron that 
he would sometimes smile as often as 
twice a day. 

Cosaca blamed himself bitterly for 
consenting to allow his queen to come 
to this far-off country. They would re- 
turn to Herzegovina, of course, when 
they received news that the rebellion 
had been put down. But would the re- 
bellion be suppressed, and when? The 
queen’s funds were running low, as 
were his own. What would happen if 
ny did not get the hoped-for news at 


A vague uneasiness as to the future 
of his sovereign was now giving way to 
fear, a vital, gripping dread that Anna 
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to be all right, and you can consider 
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Victoria would never see her native 
land again. 


CHAPTER VI 


“tere, you! Do you call this ten 
cents’ worth of ice?” 

Mary Horrigan leaned through the 
opening of the dumbwaiter shaft and 
paid her respects in no gentle terms to 
the iceman who served the tenants of 
310 St. Nicholas Avenue. 

Getting no reply beyond a laugh and 
jeer, she started across the kitchen to 
the refrigerator, with the ice in her 
apron, Midway across the floor she halt-' 
ed. The door was opening, and in an- 
other moment in stepped the Baron 
Cosaca. His distinguished appearance 
made him look about as much at home 
in the kitchen as would a grand piano 
or a Velasquez. His white beard clipped 
to a point, frock coat, and a decoration 
conspicuously in his button-hole, gave 
him an air of importance entirely out 
of keeping with his mean surroundings, 
and it seemed to get on Mary’s delicate 
nerves. 

“I am obliged to take refuge with 
you,” he said. “In the ante-chamber 
there is no room.” 

Mary snorted. 

, uae them there trunks unpacked 
yit?” 

Baron Cosaca shook his head nega- 
tively. 

“Merciful cats,” Mary cried. “Shoes 
in the ice-chest!” She turned and held 
up a pair of dainty patent leather boots. 

“They are Fraulein Victoria’s,” ex- 
claimed the baron. 

Pe tay the woman’s crazy,” snapped 


ary. 
“You do not know of whom you 
speak, my good woman. Should not-one 
put clothes in the closet?” 

Mary stared at the baron in aston- 
ishment. 

“Woman!” he replied forcibly. “You 
are speaking of the queen!” 

It was Mary’s turn to receive another 
shock. 

“Speaking—of—the—what ?” 

“T have been wrong not to tell you be- 
fore,” said the baron, “that the lady you 
serve is Anna Victoria, Queen of 
Herzegovina.” ‘ 
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“Sure, she is, and I am Bloody Mary, 
Queen of Scots,” cried Mary, in scorn. - 

The baron tried to reason with Mary 
with infinite patience. 

“It is no wonder you do not believe. 
Yet, from now you have no excuse for 
lese majeste. I am Baron Cosaca, prime 
minister of Herzegovina, and Fraulein 
Victoria is my sovereign mistress.” 

“Ah-ah, quit yer kiddin’,” retorted 
the cook as she placed a bundle on the 
top of the ice-box. “What would a 
queen be doing in a measley flat like 
this? I'll tell you what she is—she’s the 
queen of St. Nicholas Avenue and 
138th Street.” 

The baron bowed his head and spoke 
with a tone of pathos in his voice. 

“Her majesty is in exile.” 

“Well, if she’s a queen, then, sure, 
I’d like my wages. Most of these ’ere 
high mucky-mucks is fakers, and them 
that aint is usually broke.” 

“Eh? What’s that?” 

“My week was up Saturday, yer ’igh- 
ness,” sneered Mary, with a grimace. 

“You shall be paid, but why do you 
wish it so quickly ?” 

“Because,” explosively, “I’m on to 
youse and your kind—that’s why. The 
last feller I worked for said he was a 
high-toned gazabo from the Kingdom 
of Kangaroovia, or some sich place, and 
he was going to be the real candy kid- 
die soon as he got some kind of a letter 
from somewhere. But the letter never 
come, and they never does, and he stuck 
‘yours truly’ for a bundle of simoleons 
that would have choked a brewery 
horse.” 

The baron extracted a bill from his 
pocket and laid it, on the table somewhat 
pompously. As he did so the bell over 
the door began ringing and did not stop. 

“The Queen!” he exclaimed, coming 
to an erect military position, fixing his 
eyes at the door. As Anna Victoria en- 
tered he dropped upon one knee and 
kissed her hand, which action caused 
her to drop several bundles which she 
carried. 

“We are no longer at court, Baron 
Cosaca,” the queen said, smilingly. 
“There is no need of so much ceremony. 
Times have changed, Cosaca, and our 
picture does not fit this frame.” She 
said this last with a gesture, indicating 
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the kitchen and its mediocre accoutre- 
ments. 

Mary dropped into a seat and began 
to peel potatoes. 

“Menial, arise!” commanded the bar- 
on. 

“Is that me?” asked the cook. 

“Yes, and how dare you sit in the 
presence of the queen!” 

The servant, impressed by the bar- 
on’s threatening manner, arose. 

“Do you mean that I can’t never sit 
down when this ’ere lady is in the 
room?” she queried. 

“Precisely !” 

“Well, I’m a decent, hard-working 
girl, and I won’t stand up to peel pota- 
toes; not if it’s for St. Patrick!” She 
took off her apron and threw it under 
the table. 

Anna Victoria stepped forward. 
“Wait,” she remarked to the baron. 
“Henceforth this woman has my grace 
to sit. Now”’—turning to Mary—“at- 
tend to my bedroom and return.” 

Mary crossed the kitchen to the door. 

“Them two’s so nutty they rattle,” 
she muttered, as she made her exit. 

Cosaca took a chamois bag out of his 
pocket and held up a single gem. “Of 
all your jewels only this is left.” 

The queen leaned forward and gave 
a gasp of astonishment. 

“The others have been pledged, 
hocked, or put into soak, I think they 
call it over here,” the baron went on in 
subdued voice. “The suite at the hotel 
cost a thousand kronen. When we came 
here there was a month’s rent in ad- 
vance.” 

“But the diamond tiara—the ruby 
bracelet !”” : 

“The tiara was left at the palace. The 
bracelet paid our passage.” 

“And the emerald pendant?” 

“Tt has bought food.” 

“We have eaten my emerald pend- 
ant,” wailed Anna Victoria. “If I had 
known that I would not have swallowed 
a mouthful.” } 

The baron hesitated, and it was with 
a painful effort that he said: ; 

“There is now but this single jewel, 
and—and—” : 

“And what?” questioned the queen, in 
alarm at his extremely agitated mannet. 

“Your—majesty’s—crown,” he said. 











CHAPTER VII 


Anna Victoria was immeasurably 
shocked to hear this. After a brief peri- 
od of thought she arrived at a conclu- 
sion that to her solved all difficulties. 

“We must economize,” she stated to 
the baron in measured tones. 

“That insolent menial gets $5 a 
week,” he replied. 

“Capital!” cried Anna Victoria. “We 
will begin with Mary.” She tied the 
cook’s apron clumsily about her shapely 
waist. “Now I shall do the cooking.” 

The baron, whose stomach was one 
that required delicate treatment, gave 
an involuntary shudder. 

The queen who had assumed a con- 
templative mood, now spoke very de- 
cidedly. 

“Cosaca, one of us must go to work.” 

“Your majesty,” cried the baron with 
a horrified expression. “Work! Labor 
for hire? Your majesty forgets her rank 
and mine! We could not prevent mis- 
fortune, but we can avoid disgrace!” 

He strutted back and forth in high 
dudgeon. The queen could not suppress 
a laugh. 

“Perhaps I could get a position 
through Meester Trainor,” she went on. 

The baron turned sharply. 
no had called upon them each 

y. 
“And again this Trainor,” he ex- 
claimed, “If I might speak frankly—”’ 

“You may.” 

“I would inquire: Are you in love 
with this American who works for a 
living ?” 

“Of course not,” she laughed. “I am 
in love with no one.” 

“This man is a commoner, and yet 
you have seen him every day since you 
left the steamer. Think what your late 
father, who despised a working man, 
would say !” 

“Meester Trainor has been very kind. 
It was he who took us out of the ex- 
pensive hotel and found this cheap 
eet One learns to rely upon 

im.” 

Cosaca adopted a confidential tone 
and manner. 

“The American begins to be fond of 
your majesty.” 

“Oh, that is easily mended. I need 
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only let him know the difference in our 
stations. To-night I shall tell him that 
Iam a queen.” . 

“You must discharge Mary,” remind- 
ed Cosaca. 

“Let us leave that for King Stephen 
to handle when he comes.” 

“Afraid?” questioned the baron. 
“Only a month ago your majesty ex- 
iled six seditious nobles from Herze- 
govina for life.” 

“Yes, but that was an easy matter in 
comparison.” 

The bell rang and Mary entered. She 
shot a withering glance at Cosaca and 
announced grimly. “The landlord.” 

In came Nathaniel Quigg, a severe- 
looking lean man of about forty. He 
had a bald head, his brows were bushy, 
and when he spoke his voice was rasp- 
ing. 

“T have been in twice before,” he be- 
gan. “I would like to ask, Mrs.—er—er 
—what’s your name?” he asked, turning 
to the queen. 

“Anna.” 

“Of course, I couldn’t call you that, 
ma’am,” he said, apologetically, “meet- 
ing you only to-day. What’s the other 
name ?” 

“T am Anna Victoria Carolina Lou- 
isa Josephina.” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Quigg. 
“But they’re all Christian names.” 

“T am a Christian,” the queen replied, 
gravely. 

“Tuh! Most extraordinary—er—of 
course I mean the names,” stammered 
the landlord. 

“What is your name?” continued 
Quigg, turning to the baron. 

“Cosaca.” 

“Thank you. Now, Mr. Cosaca, you 
sub-let this apartment furnished from 
Mr. Stanton, who is at present residing 
in Chicago. Your dealings weren’t with 
us, but, of course, they’re subject to our 
rules. Now—er—some question has 
reached our office as to—er—the rela- 
tions—er—” He addressed himself to 
the queen. 

“You are Mrs. Cosaca?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“But this man lives with you?” 

“These many years.” 

The landlord’s face showed an ex- 
pression of relief. 
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“Ah. You are her father,” he re- 
marked to Cosaca. 

But Anna Victoria broke in excitedly. 

“We are not related. He is my min- 
ister.” 

“Good heavens!” cried Quigg. “Such 
conduct from a clergyman!” 

“A clergyman!” demanded Anna Vic- 
toria and the baron simultaneously. 

“We can’t permit you to go on living 
here unless you are married,” snapped 
Quigg. 

“But I am the Queen of Herze- 
govina,” protested Anna Victoria, start- 
ing forward, and the baron choked in 
his rage. 

“Huh,” grunted the landlord. 

“A queen must have her court about 
her,” insisted the girl. “My prime min- 
ister lodges with me here, as at the pal- 
ace,” 

Quigg looked up, astounded. 

“Nevertheless, I must ask you to va- 
cate!” he repeated. “This is a respecta- 
ble house, and we don’t let apartments 
to unmarried queens!” 

Baron Cosaca’s face flushed a violent 
red. He shook his fist threateningly at 
Quigg and started toward him, only to 
be interrupted by Mary, who entered 
from the hall. 

“Mr. Robert Trainor,” she an- 
nounced. 

Quigg looked up. He recognized the 
name and was impressed. 

“Oh, Mein Herr,” exclaimed Anna 
Victoria to Quigg. “This man does not 
know that I am a queen.” 

“Don’t worry, I wont tell him,” came 
the reply tinged with facetious skepti- 
cism. 

Trainor was immediately told of the 
situation by Cosaca, as he entered. 

“Baron Cosaca has been this lady’s 
guardian ever since she was a little 
girl,” he pleaded with the house owner. 

“No difference. They must take sep- 
arate apartments or vacate!” 

“Very well,” finally Trainor resolved. 
“T’'ll hunt up a hotel for the baron to- 
night, and to-morrow we'll land a 
boarding house.” ~ 

Satisfied, Quigg picked up his hat and 
speedily departed, followed by the bar- 
on, who wished to procure a newspaper 
to find out the latest news from abroad. 

Anna Victoria, seating herself at the 


kitchen table, took up a pan of pota- 
toes and began to “peel” them by hack- 
ing off huge chunks of the tubers with 
every stroke of the knife. Trainor seat- 
3 himself at the opposite side of the ta- 

e. 

“You may have a caller to-morrow,” 
he informed her. “I have asked a friend 
of mine—Elizabeth Lauman—to d 
in and be sociable. We’re old chums, 
I’ve worked for her father since I was 
about three feet high.” 

“You are very”—she paused for a 
word—“delicious.” 

“The baron doesn’t think so,” he 
laughed. 

“Meester Trainor, we became good 
friends on the boat. How came it you 
never asked who I was ?” 

“Tt would have been impertinent.”. 

“Did you suspect nothing when you 
met the baron?” 

“Well, I thought he was an imitation. 
But as soon as we got acquainted I 
knew that there could not be anything 
counterfeit around you.” 

“And you never thought that Frau- 
lein Victoria might be—” 

“What ?” exclaimed Trainor, half-ris- 
ing. 

“T am the queen of Herzegovina.” 

Trainor caught his breath abruptly at 
the unexpected announcement. And in 
the silence that followed, he pressed his 
hand across his eyes. He knew that she 
spoke the truth. He thought of her roy- 
al blood and prayed that it would not 
prove a bar that would keep them sep- 
arate forever. 

With a wisdom beyond her years the 
queen understood all, and she pitied 
him. ‘ 


CHAPTER VIII 


Trainor was slow in recovering from 
his astonishment at the young girl's 
announcement. 

“Where is Herzegovina?” he interro- 
gated. 

“It is a great nation. It has at least 
200,000 people.” 

“About the size of Newark, N. J., 
smiled the American. 

He looked about the dingy kitchen, 
and asked : “What are you doing here? 

“T ran away.” 
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_ The speaking-tube whistle shrieked. 


Trainor went to the dumbwaiter, which 
had just come up, and found a huge ob- 


long package. 

“Those are the lamb chops,” spoke 
the queen, coming to his assistance. 

“In heaven’s name, how many did you 
get?” gasped Trainor, looking first at 
the bundle and then at the girl. 

“Ten pounds. Was that enough ?” 

_ Anna Victoria, as she busied herself 
with the opening of the package, went 
on to explain to Trainor how she and 
the baron came to fall into such low 
estate. She described the relations of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina and how King 
Rudolph had contracted to marry her 
to Stephen the Fourth of Bosnia. 

“Why was King Stephen called ‘The 
Debonaire?’ ” questioned the American. 

“Because of his fondness for wine 
and gayety.” 

“That’s a nice kind of a person to 
pick for one’s daughter. If your father 
wanted Bosnia, why didn’t he waltz in 
and take it?” 

“Such an act would have overthrown 
the peace of Europe.” 

“And your father, King Rudolph, 
was willing to sacrifice you for a little 
thing like the peace of Europe!” 

“I had as soon marry Stephen as any 
one else. But my subjects felt strongly 
against the union with Bosnia. They be- 
gan plotting shortly after my father’s 
death, and one night rebellion broke out 
like a fire and drove me from the king- 
dom. Shouid you like to see my crown?” 
she asked him. “I carried it, myself, 
every foot of the way in a hat-box.” 

Anna Victoria went to her trunk, 
which rested in a corner of the kitchen. 
She fumbled in back of it and from a 
hiding place brought forth an ordinary 
pasteboard milliner’s box. 

“The crown—in that?” Trainor was 
amused as well as amazed. 

She placed the box on the table. “The 
crown. and—” she fished from the box 
along paper parcel. She held it up— 
“the scepter.” : 

Trainor was a little awed in spite of 
‘himself. “I saw a crown once in the 
Tower of London.” 

She unwrapped the scepter. “The 
Scepter is very ugly.” The queen handed 

scepter to Trainor. “It is plain and 
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unjeweled, But the.crown.” She looked 
at it admiringly, and then placed it on 
her head. “Is it not becoming?” she 
questioned, piquantly. 

“Lovely,” cried Trainor. “Are those 
real diamonds ?” 

“Indeed, yes! And wait!” She took 
off the crown, ran to the trunk, and fift- 
ed therefrom an enormous sword. 

“Here is my sword.” 

“Great Scott! What do you do with 
that ?” 

“Tt belongs to my uniform of heredi- 
tary Colonel in the Royal Herzegovina 
Lancers?” A trumpet sounded in the 
courtyard. The queen ran to the win- 
dow. “Qh!” she cried, gayly. “Is that 
the president ?” 

“No. A scissors grinder.” 

She replaced the crown in the box. 

“You've been having tough luck, and 
you’re mighty brave about it!” sym- 
pathized Trainor, 

“Brave? Not sometimes, when I think 
of my beautiful castle, and—and—to- 
morrow I must look for work!” | 
i Trainor stood aghast. “You! Look 

or—” 

“S-s-s-h!” she warned glancing at the 
door. “We are absolutely bankrupt and 
—I do not think I shall be recalled to 
the throne.” 

“You don’t? That’s splendid.” 

“Meester Trainor,” reproachfully. 

“I beg your pardon! But you'll get 
on! I'll make Lauman give you a job. 
And if you don’t go back you needn’t 
marry the king!” 

She handed him the newspaper clip- 
ping she had read to the baron. 

“Stephen the Fourth is on his way 
here.” 

“But your betrothal contract made by 
your late father would not hold good 
under the present conditions.” 

“A queen must marry a king.” 

“Not in America. Over here a wom- 
an marries the man she loves.” 

“T must love Stephen.” 

“There isn’t any ‘must.’ People don’t 
fall in love by an act of parliament.” 

“Stephen the Fourth is a great king.” 

“Great!” exclaimed Trainor, holding 
up the clipping. “He loses a throne, and 
look at the stingy. little press notice he 
gets for it!” 

“T have seen him only oncet The con- 
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tract was made through our ambassa- 
dors.” 

“It’s an ill wind that blows no good!” 
laughed Trainor. “This revolution has 
saved you from a correspondence school 
wedding, and left you free to be mar- 
ried on the American plan.” 

“The American plan? Mercy, what 
is that?” 

“God’s plan! A fellow meets a girl 
2nd they like each other.” 

“Well?” she queried, archly. 

“Well—that’s all there is to it. No 
country to be considered, no peace of 
Europe, not very much father and 
mother. Just a walk or two in the moon- 
light, maybe a row on the river, and he 
tells her—” 

“Yes! What?” eagerly. 

“He tells her: I love you! I love you 
better than anything else in the world! 
I’m not a king, but I love you as though 
you were more than queen, and I will 
work for you as though you were an 
empress !” 

A short pause ensued. 

“Tt must be very nice,” remarked An- 
na Victoria, simply. 

“Tt is.” 

The queen rose from her chair. “We 
had better look for Cosaca. I thought I 
heard his voice in the hall.” 

The door opened, and the baron en- 
tered. He was very disheveled, his col- 
lar wilted, and his necktie badly askew. 
“That menial, that Mary,” he blurted 
indignantly, “met me in the hallway, 
and before I knew what had happened 
to me she pushed me into her room, say- 
ing I must strap her trunk for her if I 
wanted her to leave. Think of it,” he 
wailed. 

“Yes, I strapped it,” he answered to 
an amused inquiry by the queen. 

“T must go change my gown, as I am 
to cook the dinner,” laughed Anna Vic- 
toria merrily, as she left the room. 

Cosaca walked to the table and picked 
up the scepter. 

“She has told you?” turning to 
Trainor. 

“Yes. And, by the way, baron, what 
kind of a man is this king?” 

“He is the king,” stiffly. 

Trainor was not greatly impressed. 

“One king isn’t much use. Now three 
kings—” 
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Mary caused an interruption. She en- 
tered noisily, wearing her street clothes 
and her hat. 

“Mr. and Miss 
growled. 

“We are indeed fallen upon misfor- 
tune,” mourned the baron, “when we 
give audience in a kitchen.” 

“What is the matter with the parlor?” 
questioned Trainor. 

“The trunks are being unpacked— 
her majesty’s garments—” 

“There’s no harm in a few dresses,” 
suggested the American. 

The baron coughed. 

“Oh, but these garments are—not— 
altogether—dresses.” 

At this juncture Mary entered with 
the Laumans. Of German descent, 
Adolph Lauman was tall, and muscular- 
ly built. Past fifty, a few* white hairs 
showed above his brows, and his per- 
sonality and manner suggested that he 
was as innately vulgar as he was finan- 
cially powerful. Elizabeth Lauman, 
however, was cultured, and although 
thoroughly independent, she was en- 
dowed with all the feminine sweetness 
that goes to make up the thoroughbred 
American girl. She was fond of Robert 
Trainor, with whom she had come in 
frequent contact. She was some young- 
er than Trainor, who had recently cele- 
brated his twenty-sixth birthday. 

Trainor stepped forward and pre- 
sented father and daughter to the bar- 
on. They all took chairs. 

“T regret that we must receive you in 
a place like this,” apologized Cosaca. 
“The front rooms are very much in dis- 
order as yet.” 

After an embarrassed pause, Lauw- 
man blurted out: “You’re a German, 
aint you ?” 

“Our families are both Austrian,” the 
baron responded. 

Lauman went on in a loud voice. 

“My grandfather was German. He 
was younger brother -to a count, but 
that didn’t help him none. ‘What's noble 
blood without hard cash?’ says he, so 
he come to America.” 

“Most enterprising,” said Cosaca, st- 
perciliously. 

The beef packer could not be quieted. 

“He started with five cows on a hit 
farm in Illinois. That was the beginning 


, 


Lauman,” she 











of Lauman & Son, and to-day we 
slaughter ten thousand steers a week? 

The daughter, Elizabeth, interrupted. 

“You see, baron, father stuck to busi- 
ness.” 

“That’s right!” cried Lauman. “Now 
we got the hard cash, we can buy the 
rest! My daughter’s been through col- 
lege, and she'll bring the noble blood 
into the family.” 

Elizabeth flashed a quick look at 
Trainor. 

“You just pick out your duke or 
your earl, says I,’ continued her father, 
‘and there wont be no questions of what 
he costs!’ ” 

Trainor changed the conversation. 

“Miss Lauman wants to show Frau- 
lein about New York.” 

The entry of the queen put a stop to 
the previous conversation. She wore a 
gorgeous ermine-trimmed robe, which 
hung from her shoulders ungirdled to 
the floor. 

They all rose. “I bid you welcome,” 
said Anna Victoria, graciously. 

Trainor presented the Laumans to 
the queen. The queen extended her hand 
to Elizabeth to be kissed, but the Amer- 
ican girl, not understanding the gesture, 
grasped the hand and shook it warmly. 

Elizabeth obtained Anna Victoria’s 
acceptance to an invitation to drive the 
following day or two. 

Trainor spoke bluntly to Lauman. 

“T have been with you a long time. 

“A very long time,” replied Lauman, 
who addressed the queen, saying: “He 
started at $2 a week; now he gets 
$500.” 

“A very long time,” repeated Train- 
or, “and I’m going to ask my first favor. 
I want you to make a place for the 
young lady.” 

Lauman was aghast. He stared. 

“A place for—you ?” 

“Yes; a job,” answered the queen, 
abruptly. 

“What can you do?” 

“I can shoot and ride and fence.” 

“No good in the beef business.” 

“Fraulein speaks several languages,” 
suggested Trainor. 

“I speak English, Servian, French, 
German and a little Italian,” the girl 
said, eagerly. 
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“Good,” agreed Lauman. “You can 
come to the office Monday.” 

Mary, the cook, burst into the room 
carrying a box and valise. 

“Good-by,” remarked Anna Victoria. 

Mary’s eyes flashed fire. 

“My cook book’s on th’ tub, and 
there’s a restaurant ’round the corner,” 
she hurled at the queen, as she depart- 
ed. As the discharged culinary artist 
was walking down the hall, she was 
heard to call out: “You can’t go in 
there.” 

A man’s voice with a foreign accent 
was heard in reply. The voice had a 
startling effect on the queen. She sprang 
forward, with parted lips, and clasping 
her hands nervously she stared at the 
door. 

The tones of the man’s voice came 
out clearly and strongly. 

“Stay me not, woman. I am the—” 

“The king—Stephen the Fourth of 
Bosnia,” exclaimed Anna Victoria. 


CHAPTER IX 


The occupants of the room stood ex 
pectantly as a figure appeared in the 
doorway—and Stephen, the deposed 
monarch of Bosnia, strode swiftly in. 
About twenty-six years of age, fair- 
haired and blue-eyed, as was Anna Vic- 
toria, he had a handsome but rather 
weak face. His dress was civilian, and 
of foreign cut and style. He stopped 
short on coming face to face with the 
queen. Trainor, the beef packer, and the 
latter’s daughter stepped back, but Co- 
saca dropped on his knee and kissed his 
majesty’s hand. 

It was the king who broke the silence. 

“T—I crave your pardon,” brokenly, 
to the queen. 

“You are most welcome, sire,” was 
her reply with utmost formality. She 
extended her hand. The king bent and 
kissed it. “I am unhappy only in the 
reason of your coming,” she added sad- 
ly. She turned to her guests and said: 

“The king!” 

Trainor and Elizabeth bowed. Lau- 
man took a newspaper from his pocket. 
He looked at a picture, then at the 
king’s face. He approached his majesty, 
with outstretched hand. 
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“Glad to meet you,” he cried. “Here’s 
your picture in the paper—the story 
runs half across the page and says, 
‘King of Bosnia, Detained as a Pau- 
per.” 

“Infamous,” snapped the baron. 

“Pauper!” ejaculated Anna Victoria, 
covering her face with her hands. 

But Stephen the Fourth smiled ami- 
ably. 

“Most of my money was used as a 
bribe at the frontier,” he explained. “I 
was obliged to travel third class. That 
is why no one was notified of my com- 
ing.” 

Lauman approached the king, speak- 
ing in a confidential tone. “If a little 
loan—say—fifty—” 

“No!” was the stern reply. 

“Perhaps you'd rather get work.” 
Lauman took out one of his business 
cards. 

“Sir ag 

The beef packer, offended, took his 
daughter on his arm and hurried away, 
after bidding a fond good-by to Anna 
Victoria. Trainor also prepared to de- 
part. 

“T will call to-morrow evening at 
eight,” he addressed the queen. 

Cosaca interposed. 

“But the king will be—” 

“The king will be glad to see Meester 
Trainor!” broke in Anna Victoria to the 
king. “Am I not right, sire?” 

His majesty laughed. 

“The king will probably be at a mu- 
sic hall.” To Trainor—“My dear fel- 
low, you have no idea what a relief it 
is to be exiled. Royal etiquette cuts one 
off from so much innocent amusement.” 

The queen frowned in her displeas- 
ure at Stephen’s levity. Baron Cosaca, 
who had an errand to attend to, fol- 
lowed Trainor to the street. 

The fugitive king accompanied 
Trainor and the baron to the door, and 
the queen stood looking at him admir- 
ingly. She found it pleasant to meet one 
of her European neighbors after a try- 
ing exile in a foreign land. When the 
king turned back, their eyes met. The 
betrothed couple, subject to a marriage 
contract made for them by others pure- 
ly for political purposes, were visibly 
embarrassed, as they realized that they 
were alone. 
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“I must cook dinner,” remarked the 
girl, crossing the kitchen and taking a 
frying pan from a hook. At her request 
Stephen seated himself at the common 
wooden table. 

“Where did you learn to cook?” 

She picked up Mary’s cook book 
from the tub. “One has only to read this 
book,” she informed the king proudly, ° 

The dinner hardly proved a success 
from a kingly viewpoint. Stephen the 
Fourth, however, managed to avoid in- 
juring his fellow royal exile’s feelings 
by dexterously dropping into a waste 
basket the major portion of the chops 
and the potatoes (and potato skins) the 
girl queen prepared for him. The po- 
tatoes wrought havue with her majes- 
ty’s scepter, which she was forced to 
utilize as a masher, in lieu of the ham- 
mer, which she could not find. ; 

“That you are here proves that you 
got the baron’s message,” spoke the 
queen. 

“Yes. At the hotel I learned your 
new address.” 

Stephen watched her closely as she 
endeavored to masticate some mashed 
potatoes and mashed skins. 

“In Bosnia this being alone together 
would create a scandal,” he smiled. 
“There is little opportunity for love 
making at court.” 

“My father had been married twelve 
years when he first noticed that my 
mother had a scar on her elbow,” cor- 
roborated the queen. 

“Marriage is much nicer in Amer- 
a" 

“So sad 

The queen sighed. 

“A fellow likes a girl and—and that 
is all there is to it! If we had been just 
ordinary persons we might have fallen 
in love with each other.” 

Stephen grew cynical. 

“As it is, we are only going to be 
married,” timidly. 

“Geographically we ought to be al- 
lies.” 

“I hate being married for purposes of 
geography!” she protested. : 

Stephen grew very serious. “I am no 
longer a real king. And if there are no 
kingdoms to unite there is no longer 
any reason for our betrothal. While I 
ruled I could not look at-a pretty gitl 
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without fear of upsetting Europe. 
Now—" ig? Se 
“Now?” spiritedly she questioned 


“Perhaps you will not be obliged to 
marry ‘for purposes of geography.’ At 
the hotel I found a cable from the Duke 
of Ravanica. June 1 he will attack Sera- 
jevo, which Myrza, the traitor, has 
made his headquarters. If the duke 
fails—” Stephen threw a kiss from his 
finger tips, “Adieu to my crown, then. 
The chances are even! Let us wait until 
amonth from to-day. That will be June 
12. If I have heard nothing favorable 
by then, you may count yourself entire- 
ly free.” 

Stephen rose and extended his hand. 
The queen likewise stood, and _ she 
grasped his hand across the table. 

A door slammed. Baron Cosaca 
strode in. 

“Sire,” he bowed to the king. “I have 
found lodgings for both of us.” 

“We will go at once,” decided the 
royal Bosnian. 

Anna Victoria shrinkingly gazed 
around the room. 

“It is growing dark,” she murmured 
si “T have never been alone be- 
ore.” 

“I can return,” suggested Stephen. 

The girl summoned all her courage. 

“Never mind, I am not afraid.” 

“Farewell until to-morrow,” saluted 
the king as the baron led the way. He 
bowed very low and she was left quite 
alone. 

Anna Victoria stood silent. The cur- 
tain rattled and startled her from her 
reverie. Evening had fallen and dark- 
hess swiftly came. Frightened and long- 
ing for a companion an idea occurred 
to her. She went to the cupboard and 
took from on top of it the cage contain- 
ing her canary bird. 

“We will keep each other company,” 
she whispered. 

She struck a match and, climbing up 
ona chair, she lighted the gas. Seating 
herself at the table the events of the day 
crowded into her mind—Mary the cook, 
the landlord—and the arrival of King 
Stephen. 
apne held the bird cage close to her. 
Bimbi,” she murmured softly. “I won- 
det will he be the Fairy Prince?” 


CHAPTER X 


The New York offices of Lauman & 
Son are in lower Broadway. The rooms 
are in the sixth story of a big sky- 
scraper, and from 9 in the morning un- 
til 6 in the evening they present a scene 
of activity thoroughly indicative of the 
methods of the head of the firm. The 
visitor entering the offices finds himself 
in a large square in which the stenog- 
raphers do their work. Opening into 
this room are the offices of Mr. Lau-. 
man, Mr. Trainor, two other officials, 
and that of the foreign department. On 
the walls of this ante-room are many 
huge posters, cards, and hangers, dilat- 
ing on the superior virtues of “Lau- 
man’s Ham,” “Lauman’s Bacon,” “Lau- 
man’s Potted Beef,” “Lauman’s Lard,” 
etc. 

Over the entrance to Mr. Lauman’s 
office hangs an enlargement of the com- 
pany trade-mark—two powerful mas- 
culine arms, in the hand of each a 
sledge-hammer. Above the arms is the 
legend: “Lauman & Son, Inc.,” and be- 
low “Established 1840.” 

Shortly after 12 o’clock in the after- 
noon, Tuesday, June 11, several of Lau- 
man’s employees were gathered near the 
telephone switchboard. Cora Fitzgerald, 
telephone operator, read aloud from a 
morning paper. Margaret Donnally, 
typist, and Harry Sherman, a clerk; 
were excited hearers. 

Cora continued reading: “He is likely 
to continue a breadwinner for some 
time. Queen Victoria entered the service 
of the firm on May 18, and King Ste- 
phen a week later. For the past fort- 
night he has been a familiar figure at 
the balls and parties of a certain social 
set, none of whom seems to have known 
of his employment as a clerk with Lau- 
man & Son.” 

“Well, what do you think of that?” 
asked Sherman, very much impressed. 
A smooth-shaven man of about thirty- 
three years of age, he had the character- 
istic marks revealing a dissipated life 
upon him. His twitching fingers, his 
loose lips, slouching gait, and a hang- 
dog expression in general, spoke elo- 
quently to keen observers of the man- 
ner of life he led. 

Margaret spoke up. 
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“I always did say Herr Karlovac had 
perfectly elegant manners.” 

“The old man must have known 
about him all the time,” added Sher- 
man. “I wondered why he stood for 
Karlovac coming to work at 12 and 1 
o’clock. And I guess that’s the reason 
he had ‘Daughter Lizzie’ down every 
day”—sneeringly—“he had a count in 
the family once, now he wants an em- 
peror.” 

“Just look at his desk over there,” 
said Cora, pointing. “It’s covered up 
with letters that haven’t been opened. 
Say, he’s got a strangle hold on the old 
man all right, all right.” 

Sherman moved over 221d dropped a 
handful of letters on the cesk of King 
Stephen, for none other than he, re- 
duced to a state of penury, was the new 
clerk in the beef packer’s office. And not 
more than twelve feet away was the 
desk at which Queen Anna Victoria of 
Herzegovina conducted the business of 
translating foreign letters for Lauman 
& Son at a salary of $18 a week. 

“IT guess the king’s real business is 
parties,” said Sherman. He lifted a 
handful of letters and dropped them on 
Karlovac’s desk. Looking over the mail, 
he deliberately dropped a blue envelope 
on the floor behind the desk, and when 
the attention of the two girls was di- 
rected away from him he stooped, 
glancing nervously about, and picked up 
the blue envelope. He tore it open and 
took out several bills of a large denom- 
ination. He stuffed the money back into 
the envelope, thrust the envelope into 
his pocket, and stepped toward an inner 
office only to meet Trainor, whom he 
passed with a jerk of his head. 

At this juncture in stepped King Ste- 
phen conducting himself in his most de- 
bonair manner. “Good morning,” he sa- 
luted. 

“Good morning, or rather good after- 
noon,” replied Trainor, pointedly. 
“These letters should have been filed.” 

“We shall see,” retorted the royal 
clerk with utmost insouciance. 

Trainor went on warningly: “At 
least, don’t leave papers lying about 
your desk. Somebody has been taking 
money out of the mail.” 

The king looked up surprisedly. “You 
don’t say so?” 
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“Yes, I do say so. Half-a-dozen times 
during the past two weeks money has 
been stolen from the mail. Mr. Lauman 
has sent himself some marked bills to 
try to catch the thief.” 

The king shrugged his shoulders and, 
producing a pack of playing-cards, he 
began a game of solitaire, spreading the 
cards on the top of his desk. 

“Herr Karlovac,” insisted Trainor, ’ 
“owing to the presence of Fraulein An- 
na—” he hesitated uncomfortably—‘“I 
have been in a peculiar situation as re- 
gards your work in this office. But do 
you not think yourself that a little more 
attention to work would make things 
easier all around?” 

“I resent your interest in Fraulein 
Anna. My engagement to her still holds, 
and while it does hold I shall regard 
any further attention from you as an 
impertinence. Do I make myself clear. 
Herr Trainor ?” 

“Yes, perfectly clear, Herr Karlovac. 
We're even. You resent my interest in 
i resent your lack of interest in 

er. 

The queen burst into the office cry- 
ing, “How do you do, everybody. Herr 
Lauman sent me to see Monsieur Ach- 
ard. The office boy said angrily that 
monsieur was not in.” 

“That’s their way,” laughed Trainor. 

“T said I will wait,” went on the 
queen. “I waited an hour, Then I in- 
quired: ‘When will monsieur return?’ 
‘I do not know,’ said the boy. ‘He went 
to Europe yesterday.’ ” 

Trainor went into his office. 

“Have you heard anything from Bos- 
nia?” asked Anna Victoria of the king. 

“Yes, this morning.” 

“From the Duke of Ravanica?” 

“No. A ridiculous document from the 
president of some temporary council. 
The fellow inquired whether, if I were 
recalled, I would repeal certain meas- 
ures!” 

“What measures ?” 

“Chiefly my publicity law,” answered 
the king. “This provides that, for a year 
after the arrest of any man charged 
with a crime, his picture shall be pub- 
lished once a month by every newspaper 
in the kingdom.” 

“That does seem harsh.” 

“The nation’s merchants must be pro 
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tected. I shall pay no attention to this 
insolent ‘president!’ ” 

“Your majesty knows best, and yet-— 
it were good to go home,” she sighed. 
“Cosaca has written to every nobleman 
in Herzegovina. Yesterday we made an- 
other appeal to Austria. Sire, I tried to 
be brave at first, but now—oh, I am 
tired!” She seated herself at her desk. 
She looked up at the king, and much to 
his amazement she said: 

“It was agreed that if no message 
came by the 12th of June our engage- 
ment should be ended. Your majesty, 
to-morrow will be the 12th of June!” 

The exiled ruler from the war trou- 
bled hills of Bosnia received one of the 
severest shocks of his pleasure-seeking 
life when Anna Victoria informed him 
that their engagement was about to end. 
His thoughts reverted immediately to 
Trainor, and he concluded that the girl 
queen desired to end the engagement 
because of fondness or even love for 
the American. 

After a few moments’ hesitation he 
stepped forward close to the desk on 
which Anna Victoria had bowed her 
head. 

“I am very sorry,” he said. 

The girl queen looked up. There was 
weariness in her eyes, and a tiny wrin- 
kle began to trace its mark across her 
snow-white forehead. 

“Are you?” she asked. “One does not 
expect sorrow from Stephen the De- 
bonair !” 


CHAPTER XI 


The entrance of Baron Cosaca pre- 
vented any reply to the queen by Ste- 
phen the Fourth. The Baron noticed 
that Anna Victoria was preparing to go 
out, and in answer to his question as 
to what she intended doing she said: “I 
am going to work, I do not wish to 
keep the king from his appointments.” 
She turned inquiringly toward the king 
and walked slowly out of the office. 

Stephen looked after her with a wor- 
tied expression. 

“Her majesty is tired,” he said to Co- 
saca. “I had not noticed it before. I am 
not thoughtful of others. There are so 
many people at court who are paid to be 
thoughtful.” 
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“It is this office that has wearied her 
majesty,” remarked the baron, regret- 
fully. “We could have lived so com- 
fortably upon the crown jewels. I have 
known monarchs to sell their crown 
jewels, but I have never heard of a 
monarch selling dead cows.” 

Stephen was thinking quickly. He re- 
alized that the girl, reared in luxury and 
not accustomed to work or responsibil- 
ity, could not continue to work in an of- 
fice, particularly in a New York busi- 
ness office, without suffering severely 
from the strain. “If there was only a 
way of making her take some money 
from me,” he suddenly thought. Then 
he paused and murmured, “I have the 
way—but not the money.” 

Sherman entered at this point. He 
started for Trainor’s office, carrying a 
large drawing. 

“Oh, Herr Sherman,” exclaimed the 
king, “I would like the $20 you were to 
return to me yesterday.” 

“Can’t you give me until next week?” 
asked the clerk. “My little girl is—” 

“It is because of your little girl,” 
went on Stephen, “that I shall refer this 
matter to Herr Lauman. I lent you my 
first salary whem you said your little girl 
was dying—” 

“She was dying.” 

“She never was born. You are a bach- 
elor. Now, I want that money, and you 
give it to me quickly.” 

The clerk slowly took out a blue en- 
velope, the same which he had previ- 
ously taken from Stephen’s desk. He 
extracted the money and thrust it at the 
king. 

“Here,” he snorted. “All I got to say 
about you is—you are a pretty cheap 
king.” 

“Now, baron,” exclaimed Stephen, 
excitedly, turning to Cosaca, “you and 
I will plan a little plot. Can you lie?” 

“Sire, I have been forty years at 
court.” 

“Then look you. Every week you 
shall give half my wages to the queen, 
swearing that it comes from the rent 
of a cottage in Austria, owned by her 
late father. Here is $20,”.he said. “We 
will begin with this, and the queen need 
work no more.” 

The baron departed as Elizabeth Lau- 
man entered. The beef packer’s daugh- 
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ter smiled at Stephen. “Have you 
lunched ?” she asked. 

“No, your father begged me not to 
until you arrived.” 

“T thought so,” the girl said, speak- 
ing confidentially. “Father asked me to 
be here at 12. I’m fate, because I felt 
sure he wanted me to go out with you. 
You may have,noticed that I drop in 
every day. I never did until you came.” 

The king was greatly embarrassed. 
“You—surprise—me,” he stammered. 

“Oh, it’s all father’s doings. He ex- 
pects you to propose to me.” 

“Great heavens!” exclaimed Stephen. 

“He wants a title,” she went on, cool- 
ly. “And he wont be ‘happy until he gets 
it. Now, I take it that you're not the 
least interested in me!” 

“I find you most agreeable.” 

“But you wouldn’t marry me for a 
million dollars.” 

The Bosnian exile was undecided how 
to reply. At last he determined to take 
the plunge. 

“No,” he said, determinedly. 

“Thanks,” laughed Elizabeth. “I 
wouldn’t marry you for two millions—” 
she shot a glance at the door of Train- 
or’s office. “Frankly, I am very much 
interested in some one else. Now that 
that’s understood by you, I think that 
we can humor father.” 

“T think so,” said the king, and they 
laughingly shook hands. 

Anna Victoria, returning to the of- 
fice, saw the couple standing with 
clasped hands, and she coughed diplo- 
matically. As she exchanged greetings 
with them Lauman himself entered 
from his office. The beef. packer ad- 
dressed Stephen. “As my daughter has 
not had lunch, I would appreciate it if 
you would take her out. it will be my 
treat,” and as he spoke he pressed a 
bill into the king’s hand. “Perhaps 
Fraulein Anna also—” began Stephen. 

“Oh, no; I need her,” answered Lau- 
. man, overriding a further protest from 
’ the king that he could not take the beef 
packer’s money. 

As the couple departed Anna Vic- 
toria turned to Lauman. “Herr Lau- 
man,” she said, “if you have been em- 
ploying me out of kindness merely, I 
ought to tell you that I have now an in- 
come.” 


“An imcome?” 

“Yes, from a cottage in Austria, Ido 
not quite understand, because ‘that 
house burned last year; but, you see, 
Cosaca has just given me $20.” She 
showed him the money. 

“Oh, you can continue right on. You 
earn your salt, all right, and I wish I 
could say as:much of Herr Karlovac. 
He’s a king and you’re a queen, but you 
don’t belong in:the same deck.” 

The girl’s face flushed, and she 
turned to a letter press. 

“Now, as to that understanding you 
have with this king, regarding your fu- 
ture marriage to him—I think yow had 
best turn him loose. He’s no good: It 
aint what.a man was that counts nowa- 
days ; it’s what he is.” 

Anna Victoria was annoyed, and she 
laid her $20 on the table, so-as to give 
closer attention to her work at the let- 
ter ‘press. 

Noticing that she was disturbed, Lau- 
man explained that he was merely talk- 
ing to her “like a father.” 

“Why not reserve your fatherly con- 
versations for your own daughter ?” she 
queried. 

“My daughter’s got money “enough 
for two. Your husband’s got to be a 
provider, and, judging by ‘his actions 
here, ‘this chap couldn’t provide bitd 
seed for your pet canary!” He banged 
his fist on the table and encountered the 
twenty doliars in bills that Anna Vic- 
toria had laid thereon. The beef packer 
looked at the money. 

“There’s thievery goin’ on here, and 
it aint safe to—” His eyes caught some 
pencilings on the corners of the bills. 

“Great God!” he exclaimed. “The 
marked money !” 

The girl was bewildered. 

“This is the rent—from the house 
that burned ?” -he queried, sharply. 

“Ves,” 

Lauman reflected. He had sent the 
money addressed to -himself, and he 
knew the letter containing it had to pass 
through Herr Karloyac’s hands. After 
a few moments he exclaimed: “Say, 
about this understanding, you can take 
my advice or leave it, but your king 4s 
going to hell so fast that he can’t see 
the scenery.” 

He hurried out of the office. The 
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queen’s eyes filled with tears; looking 
up she saw Trainor. He was smoking. 
He carried his hat and he halted in the 
door-way. 


CHAPTER XII 


Trainor saw that the girl was trou- 
bled. He wondered what Lauman could 
have said to her that would have caused 
her to cry. At first the thought occurred 
to him that perhaps the beef packer had 
discharged her, but he was reassured on 
this point when he reasoned that Lau- 
man would have first consulted with 
him before dispensing with “Fraulein 
Anna’s” services. 

Responding to his anxious query, An- 
na Victoria said pathetically, “I have 
fallen out of my fairy book. Life begins 
to be terribly real—” She looked into 
his eyes and tried to smile. “Will you 
not call to-night ?” 

“Herr Karlovac objects. We had a 
heart-to-heart talk this morning. He 
says you are still engaged to him. I nev- 
er did have any luck with girls. When 
I was a boy there was a beautiful girl 
who lived around the corner from me. 
I bought her a set of books one day— 
forty volumes—leather covers—the in- 
stallment plan—dollar down and a dol- 
lar every month.” 

“Surely she was pleased ?” 

“Oh, yes indeed,” dryly. “The very 
next week she ran off with a ribbon 
clerk named Ethelbert. When they had 
been married five years I was still pay- 
ing for those books. I paid the last in- 
stallment the day her oldest boy began 
going to school.” 

They both laughed. Suddenly a seri- 
Os expression crossed Anna Victoria’s 
face. Twice she essayed to speak and 
twice words failed her. Trainor raised 
his brows wonderingly. At last with de- 
cided effort the girl succeeded in gain- 
ing control of her voice. 

“So far as the king is concerned my 
betrothal to him ends to-morrow.” 
_Trainor sprang forward, his eyes 
lighting with the inspiration of a new 
found hope, but whatever he intended 
to say or whatever he longed to say was 
cut short by the sudden entrance of the 
Baron Cosaca. The American wished to 
speak to the girl alone. On his invita- 
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tion to luncheon she bowed in accept- 
ance, puzzled to know what he meant 
when he said he would buy for her “a 
little brown bird in a little green salad.” 
Trainor hurried away, announcing that 
he would summon his motor car. 

“You do not mean to lunch with— 
this plebeian ?” 

“Yes!” determinedly. “My engage- 
ment to the king is postponed.” 

“But where is the king?” 

Anna Victoria reached for her hat. 
“He is with Fraulein Lauman. I have 
done worrying about the king. I am 
weary of being alone.” 

The Baron Cosaca halted her. He 
straightened up to his full height, 
squared his shoulders pompously, ele- 
vated the point of his chin, and directed 
an indignant glare at her. 

“Your majesty! I cannot countenance 
your friendship for this commoner.” 
He assumed his most impressive man- 
ner. “I resign my post as prime minister 
of Herzegovina.” 

The humor of a diplomat without a 
post resigning from the post which he 
did not have did not escape the queen. 
However, she maintained her royal dig- 
nity. 

“Very well,” she answered, gayly. 
“You resign what is left of your post. 
I am going to see a little green bird in a 
little brown salad.” She left the room to 
place some letters on Lauman’s desk. 
When she returned to the outer office 
she saw Cosaca had gone and that both 
Trainor and the king had come in and 
were engaged in a conversation which 
vitally concerned herself. 

“You did not tell me that your en- 
gagement ends to-morrow,” Trainor 
was protesting. 

“That does not concern you. Her ma- 
jesty must wed one of her own rank,” 
Stephen the Fourth was angry. 

“All of which would give you quite 
a monopoly. You’re the only king in 
America.” 

“T love the queen,” exclaimed Ste- 
phen. 

“So do I,” cried Trainor. “I love her 
too much to lose her on account of a 
comic opera kingdom.” 

“You are insolent.” 

“We are on the same footing now,” 
replied Trainor, exultingly. “It’s a fair 
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field and no favor, and the best man 
wins.” 

“The best man,” disdainfully. “Sir, I 

am the King of Bosnia.” 

“Herr Trainor,” cried the queen, step- 
ping forward. Both men turned in as- 
tonishment, realizing that Anna Victo- 
ria must-have overheard at least part of 
their conversation. 

“It is time we started,” said the 

American to her. 
“T cannot go. I must speak with the 
king.” 
Trainor spoke resignedly. “You know 
best.” He slowly left the office, leaving 
Anna Victoria alone with the king. 

Anna Victoria studied the king 
thoughtfully. 

“T have just heard you say that you— 
are fond of me. Presumably you wish 
to be my husband.” 

“I want you to be my wife,” he an- 
swered in a voice that trembled with 
emotion. 

“It is almost the same thing. There is 
no use waiting longer for news from 
Bosnia. Will you sit down?” 

He placed a chair for her and draw- 
ing up another seated himself opposite 
her. 

“Meester Trainor has told you that 
he is fond of me,” she began. 

“One of the mob!” 

“Over in this country we are all of 
the mob. That is the first thing you must 
understand when you come over here.” 

“This Trainor has taught you that 
nonsense.” 

“Just as my father taught me that I 
must wed the ruler of Bosnia. I had 
thought of the marriage only as a duty 
to my nation. Meester Trainor made me 
comprehend the sweetness of loving and 
of being loved.” 

“Oh, he did?” sarcastically. 

“Yes,” answered Anna Victoria slow- 
ly. With a sudden tenderness she looked 
straight into. Stephen’s eyes. “Yes, he 
. taught me all that—but I wanted—to 
be loved—by you.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


King Stephen became extremely agi- 
tated at Anna Victoria’s declaration of 
her one-time hope for his affection. He 


leaned forward eagerly in his: chair, 
spurred by the hope that even now she 
was sufficiently interested in him to re- 
spond to his advances. The expression 
of tenderness that had accompanied her 
words quickly faded into impassiveness, 
He rose and strode impulsively to and 
fro. He realized that he must say some- 
thing, and that speedily, as some of the 


clerks might come into the office at any. 


moment, and render impossible further 
talk at the time with Anna Victoria on 
this all important subject. But it was 
the girl who broke the silence. 

“The night you came to my miserable 
home in this strange, foreign land, I—I 
—liked you—oh, very much. I said to 
you: ‘I am just an ordinary person,’ I 
longed to be wooed like any ordinary 
girl. I pictured you winning me like any 
ordinary man.” . 


“Then you do not care for the Amer- 


ican ?” 

“He is fine and strong and resolute— 
but you seemed all these and something 
else beside. You were of my kind—of 
my own people. You called me a Fairy 
Queen, and I wanted you to be my 
Fairy Prince”—with intense feeling— 
“T am so bitterly disappointed.” A long- 
ing, borne of loneliness and of the hard- 
ships of her new life, was revealed in 
her eyes, as in her words, as. she said: 
“I am a woman and I want to be loved.” 

The king gazed thoughtfully at her 
in an effort to understand her and her 
changing moods. 

“What have I done,” he asked, “that 
you now turn against me?” 

A thought of Elizabeth Lauman fiit- 
ted into her mind, but she dismissed it 
with a barely perceptible shrug. 

“You have done nothing,” she finally 
replied. 

“What would you have me do?” 

“T would have you conquer here as 
on a battlefield. What is the use of being 
a king if you cannot outstrip those who 
are not kings?” 

“T am a king in Bosnia,” he answered 
proudly. 

“Anybody can be a king on a throne. 
The difficult thing is to be a king with- 
out a throne,” she cried, spiritedly. 

“In what respect have I failed?” 

“When you cared nothing for me yot 
asked for your freedom, but when you 
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began to care, you tried to rob me of 
mine. And you tried by telling half a 
lie!” 

“We were betrothed—we are,” he 
protested. 

“Still you devote yourself to a girl 
whose father offers his fortune for your 
title,” she exclaimed, disdainfully. “You 
have imposed cruel laws upon your sub- 
jects. You claim the due of a sovereign, 
yet make no effort to regain your 
throne.” 

“There is no longer much chance of 
my return to Bosnia.” 

The queen rose to her feet and with 
imperious gesture exclaimed : 

“True, and having lost everything 
over there you do not try to gain any- 
thing here. You have seen me struggling 
alone, and you have never offered to 
help. You idle away your days and you 
dance away your nights. The poorest, 
meanest lad in these streets strives more 
nobly than does your majesty!” 

“You are very hard.” 

“T do not mean to be. You ask me to 
be your queen and I ask you first to be 
my king.” 

“Your king?” 

“My king must value his word above 
his crown,” rising, “and his crown 
above the greatest fortune in the world. 
He must be true to his people, true to 
himself, and true to the woman he 
loves.” 

“I do love you. I will deserve to be 
your king.” 

The girl’s heart gave a sudden start 
as she heard Stephen the Fourth say 
these last words. They revealed him to 
her in a new light. They told her that 
the king was willing, aye anxious, to 
work for her, to demonstrate to her that 
he loved-her in the way America had 
taught her a man should love a woman. 
They told her that her king was more 
than king—that he had become a man. 

“If you would deserve to be my king, 
as you say,” she answered him, “then 
begin by doing the work there is for 
you to do.” She pointed to his desk, lit- 
tered with letters, the accumulation of 
days, which he left untouched. “Meester 
Trainor told you to file those letters. 
File them,” she commanded, severely. 

“Take orders from a commoner?” 
the king questioned. 
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“Prove that you are his equal even 
though you be his superior. Do your 
work,” 

“It is strange labor for a monarch.” 

“My king must be a monarch and a 
man. I want to be proud of my king. 
Do your work,” she again insisted. 

Stephen the Fourth was undergoing 
transformation, which he little under- 
stood, nor did he actually realize that 
it was taking place. He stood a moment 
looking at the girl. He wondered if it 
was his love for her that prompted him 
not only to do what he considered the 
meanest kind of menial labor, but in ad- 
dition to follow the distasteful instruc- 
tions of the distasteful American ple- 
beian whose ancestry was probably un- 
known beyond a single generation, as 
he found usually the case in this new, 
undeveloped country where all men and 
all women were by law made equals. 
An air of resolution came over him. He 
tossed away his gilt-tipped cigaret. He 
threw off his coat and rolled up his 
sleeves. He stepped to a shelf, took 
down an armful of letter files and took 
them to the letter press, while his queen 
smiled her approval, and nodded her 
head encouragingly. He went to his 
desk and gathered up a double handful 
of letters. Busily he began sorting them 
when Lauman entered from his private 
office. The beef packer was startled to 
a degree beyond words to describe as he 
saw his royal employee engrossed with 
the business letters on his desk. 

“Hello! What’s this?” he cried. 

Stephen began in a low voice, appar- 
ently ashamed. “I am only—” 

Anna Victoria stepped forward 
proudly, her face beaming with pure de- 
light. A new hope was hers, a new in- 
terest in life, that, she was beginning to 
feel, would have a vital influence on her 
entire career. Her king had become a 
man. 

“Herr Karlovac is doing his work,” 
she said quietly to the beef packer. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Lauman stood still in his astonish- 
ment. His eyes literally bulged from his 
head as he saw Stephen the Fourth in- 
dustriously at work. “Huh!” he grunt- 
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ed, contemptuously. He sent Anna Vic- 
toria away to translate a letter and 
turned to the king—“Where’d you leave 
Lizzie?” he asked. 

“She left me. She had an engage- 
ment.” Stephen went on industriously 
at his desk. 

“Let those things go for awhile. I 
want to talk to you,” went on Lauman. 
The men took seats at opposite sides of 
the desk. 

“You’ve been with my daughter a 
good deal of late. What do you think of 
her?” 

“She is very charming.” 

Lauman pounded the desk violently. 

“There aint a finer girl anywhere,” 
he shouted. “‘She’s got an education that 
cost more than twenty thousand dollars. 
I may be a few chips shy on Latin and 
trigonometry, but Lizzie’s learned cul- 
ture at the best schools in the country!” 

“T can see that,” answered the king 
simply, little realizing what a bombshell! 
his employer was now about to hurl at 
him 


“What I want to know is how you 
think she’d size up as the Queen of 
Bosnia,” exclaimed Lauman. 

Stephen gasped in his amazement. 

“As queen of—” 

“As your wife,” interrupted Lauman. 
“JT s’pose it seems funny that I should 
set store by a title, but I do. Our fam- 
ily was bang-up, but it hadn’t any mon- 
ey. Now I’ve got the money, I find my 
daughter aint good enough for a lot of 
these swells. So I’m going to talk busi- 
ness to you!” 

The king rose as though to walk 
away, protesting, “I do not love Frau- 
lein Lauman.” Lauman reached out and 
clutched Stephen’s sleeve. “I said busi- 
ness—not poetry,” he reminded the 
king. “Lauman & Son is worth $5,000,- 
000.” He loosed his hold on the Bosni- 
an’s sleeve and rose adding. “The day 
you marry my daughter I am the Lau- 
man and you are the son.” 

“But I am no longer the king of 
Bosnia,” suggested Stephen. 

“Leave that to me,” the German re- 
sponded bluntly. “The first time I 
looked at Bosnia in the atlas, I thought 
it was a postage stamp that had got 
stuck to the map. Sit down.” The king 
sat down reluctantly, and his employer, 


drawing a paper from his pocket, spread 
it on the desk and resumed his seat. 


“How big an army would it take to put 
you back on your throne?” he queried, 

“My supporters hoped to do it with 
3,000 men.” 

“Three thousand more—Americans 
—would make it sure,” said Lauman, 
enthusiastically. He picked up a pencil 
and began to figure on a blotter. “Three 
thousand men at $20 a month,” he con- 
tinued, “is $60,000, aint it?” 

“Vea.” 


Lauman handed over a list of his fig- . 


ures to the other. 

“I’ve got the rest figured out—grub, 
transportation, arms, and ammunition. 
For a quarter of a million I can hand 
you Bosnia bottled up and labeled: 
‘Shake well before taking.’ ” 

The king was dazed. “A quarter of a 
million,” he said, faintly. 

“Yes, and the joke is we got a string 
on it. Soon’s you're in power you call 
that quarter million a national debt, 
soak on war taxes, and make ’em settle 
for their own licking!” 

“My king must be true to his peo- 
ple,” exclaimed Stephen, a note of in- 
dignation sounding in his voice. He rose 
and said sternly to the beef packer: 
“You advise something that is very 
much like stealing.” 

Lauman laughed harshly. 

“Stealing? No! Politics, business, 
common sense. You get a wife, a throne, 
and a fortune free gratis. There’s the 
scheme ; what do you think of it?” 

“Tmpossible,” snapped Stephen. 

“Impossible, nonsense,” insisted 
other. “Why, I’ve got it figured out 
right here.” He banged his fist on the 
paper. 

Stephen’s cheeks flushed, his eyes 
flashed fire. 

“It is impossible to me!” he cried. “I 
have been king of Bosnia by grace of 
God and the will of my people. I cannot 
buy my throne, nor take it at the pomt 
of alien bayonets. Do you not see that 
I am right? Whatever else I did I could 
not rob my country to pay its invaders. 
That would be theft, and I am nota 
“a ed high. What 

uman’s rage surg igh. 
manner of man was this that dared defy 
a man of millions whose leaf lard and 
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ham were known the world 
around? And, moreover, he was a de- 
ent on the caprice, even the charity, 
of the said man of millions. Also was 
not this deposed monarch dishonest? 
Hadn’t he paid to the Baron Cosaca 
marked bills, which Lauman himself 
had put into the mail? The beef packer 
instantly made up his mind. He leaned 
threateningly toward Stephen and 
sneered: “Oh, you’re not a thief! In- 
deed ?” 
- Stephen paid no attention to the Ger- 
man’s insinuating words and manner. 
“Last of all,” he replied, with dignity, 
“T could not wed Fraulein Lauman. She 
cares nothing for me, and I—I love 
Queen Anna.” 
“You didn’t when you agreed to mar- 
her.” 
“Sir, she was the Queen of Herze- 


govina. 

Lauman sprang up, his anger almost 
ungovernable. 

“I see,” he cried. “And my daughter 
aint a queen. She aint good enough for 
you, my pretty boy, and your toy king- 
dom.” 


“T do not mean that.” 

“That’s what you say,” shouted the 
beef packer, violently. “Well, it’s your 
crown I’m willing to buy. I got the 
measure of the man under it, and let 
me tell you: My daughter may not be 
good enongh for a throne, but she’s a 
damned sight too good for a thief!” 

Anna Victoria reéntered the office in 
time to hear her employer’s ringing de- 
nunciation of Stephen the Fourth, and 
she saw the king spring menacingly at 
his accuser. 


CHAPTER XV 


The arrest of Stephen the Fourth and 
the resignation of Anna Victoria from 
the clerical staff of Lauman & Son left 
the fortunes of the exiles in a truly 
desperate condition. They now began to 
realize more plainly than ever that royal 

is no asset of appreciable value in 
@ great republic like America, unless it 
8 accompanied by sufficient money to 
maintain a position in the social world. 

New York society had no place for a 
friendless king and a penniless queen. 
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Neither Stephen nor Anna Victoria had 
money to live at a fashionable hotel, or 
to return any social advances which the 
moneyed aristocracy might make. 
Therefore, the dictators of fashion’s 
world, fully cognizant of this, ignored 
the victims of political misfortune and 
left them to solve their difficulties as 
they might. 

Had he fled to England, Stephen the 
Fourth would have probably found con- 
ditions more to his favor. There a field 
is always open to impoverished posses- 
sors of titles, in the selling of the use 
of their names to promoters of com- 
panies who desire to impress the cred- 
ulous public with the responsibility of 
the backers of the particular enterprise. 
The number of members of the nobility 
in England who have given the use of 
their names to promoters of stock com- 


_ panies, for instance, for a consideration, 


is surprisingly large, many of them re- 
ceiving a stated annual income from a 
company without performing even the 
slightest amount of work. 

However, in view of the new, and to 
Anna Victoria the entirely unexpected, 
qualities which Stephen was showing 
under the press of adversity, it is ex- 
tremely improbable that he would have 
been content to follow a procedure in- 
volving such questionable ethics. From 
the moment he began actually to do his 
appointed work in the office of Lauman 
& Son, at Anna Victoria’s command, he 
had never ceased from exhibiting an ex- 


. ample of indefatigable industry. 


Secure in his knowledge of his inno- 
cence, and given a new courage in the 
realization of Anna Victoria’s faith in 
him, he began active search for a new 
position as soon as the police magistrate 
before whom he was arraigned dis- 
charged him because of lack of evi- 
dence. 

But the Bosnian met obstacles suffi- 
cient to dishearten even the most ener- 
getic and determined man, as day after 
day he plodded from one business house 
to another answering advertisements in 
the newspapers. A month had passed 
since the disastrous day when the beef 
packer had unjustly accused him of rob- 
bing the mail. Stephen, who had con- 
tinued to live with Césaca in the most 
poverty-stricken circumstances, separ- 
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ated from the baron early in the morn- 
ing to interview a jeweler who was in 
need of an assistant, Cosaca proceeded 
uptown on an elevated train to perform 
any services which Anna Victoria might 
require. Cosaca’s clothes showed the 
unmistakable evidence of hard wear. 
His coat sleeves and trouser bottoms 
were frayed at the edges. Some of the 
buttons on his coat hung loosely, and 
the soles of his shoes were worn almost 
through. But the dignity of the prime 
minister of the Kingdom of Herzego- 
vina remained in all of its original im- 
pressiveness. Hunger and poverty could 
not rob him of that. 

He found the door of the apartment 
at 310 St. Nicholas Avenue unlocked, 
and he walked quietly in. He proceeded 
to the front room, the “parlor” of the 
flat. He paused in the doorway. Anna 
Victoria stood in a corner of the room. 
She leaned heavily on the handle of a 
carpet sweeper which she had evidently 
just been using, and she was talking to 
her canary bird in a voice low and all 
too surely born of weariness. 

“Why do you not sing, Bimbi? Are 
you tired, too?” she asked, plaintively. 
She dropped the sweeper. “Poor little 
Bimbi,” she cried. “Lonely for the roses 
and the sunshine. So am I, Bimbi—only 
let us both sing just a tiny while longer. 
Perhaps—some day—we shall be going 
—home—” 

The tears came into her eyes and into 
her voice. She sank helplessly into a 
chair, and Cosaca knocked gently on the 
woodwork. Glancing up in startled man- 
ner she was reassured as she saw him. 

“Where is ‘Herr Karlovac?’” she in- 
quired, eagerly. 

“He is still looking for employment.” 

“No one wants us,” she sighed. “In 
this whole city there is no one who cares 
whether we live or die.” She forced her- 
self into a gay mood, and took the bird 
cage to a window and hung it there, say- 
ing, “Come, Bimbi, see the people who 
do not care whether we live or die.” 

The baron took some silver change 
from his pocket and laid it on the table. 
“This is from the little pictures you 
gave gave me last night,” he said. “With 
the statuettes, they brought ninety cents. 
I have made a catalogue of my sales,” 
handing her a slip of paper. 


“How much did the things bring?” 

“I sold two Madonnas for a quarter, 
but I got only ten cents for the Holy 
Family. I received a half dollar for the 
marble Venus.” 

The queen inspected the list. 

“But you got only a nickel for Mo- 
ses,” she interjected. 

“Yes,” sighed the baron. “The dealer 
said that he would give all five for a 
single Salome.” 

The queen gathered up the money, 
which amounted to ninety cents. 

“T know where we can get three dol- 
lars,” suggested the baron. “The animal 
store man across the way. He has seen 
your bird hanging out of the window, 
and wants to buy him.” * 

The girl rushed to the window and 
pulled down the curtain to hide the bird 
from the covetous fancier.: “Not for 
three thousand dollars,” she exclaimed. 
“T would sooner sell you, Cosaca. I an- 
swered six advertisements this morning, 
and I hope soon to have a position.” 

The baron saw a letter lying opened 
on a table. “Any news from Herzego- 
vina?” he asked. The girl looked up at 
him, apologetically. “No,” she said. “It 
is from Herr Quigg,. the landlord. He 
has notified us that if the rent is not 
paid, we will be put out of doors.” Her 
lips trembled, and the tears coursed 
down her cheeks. “I must go to live with 
you and Stephen,” she murmured, after 
a pause. “The same roof can shelter us 
all.” 

“With us?” exclaimed the baron, in 
terror. “That is impossible.” 

“Why ? 

“Because—we—have no roof.” The 
queen was amazed. The baron contin- 
ued, hastily: “We have been ejected! 
The king will be angry when he knows 
I have told you.” The girl was overcome 
at the baron’s statement. 

“Last night we slept in a public 
park,” he went on. : 

The girl extended her hand contain- 
ing the silver. : 

“But the—ninety cents?” she queried. 

“Tt is your money,” protestingly. 
“The king would not use it.” A be 
rang. The baron proceeded toward the 
door. The queen followed him. 

“Here is the king now!” she ex- 
claimed. 
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The entrance of the Bosnian revealed 
that he, too, had not passed unscathed 
through the weary month that followed 
his stormy leave-taking from the office 
of Lauman & Son. His clothing was in 
a condition neither better nor worse 
than that of the baron. He wore uni- 
form trousers with civilian’s coat and 
waistcoat. He carried a tiny bunch of 
fadel sweet peas, which he presented to 
the queen, as he knelt and kissed her 
hand. 

“T have had great luck,” he cried, on 
arising. “I earned a half a dollar this 
morning, and after lunching lavishly I 
still have the 40 cents. It is pleasant to 
see you after a day among strangers,” 
he said, smiling fondly at the queen. “I 
begin to understand the happiness of 
the hard toiling laborer who returns to 
his humble home when evening falls.” 

Anna Victoria had gathered enough 
from her conversation with Cosaca to 
judge of the hardships which Stephen 
the Fourth was undergoing, and of 
which he in manly fashion refused to 
speak in detail. She knew that, in addi- 
tion to sleeping on a bench in a park, 
he had had barely more than a mouthful 
of food during the last twenty-four 
hours, and that that food was of the 
meanest quality. On the verge of tears 
she exclaimed to Stephen, “The truth 
would out. I know all, and it is unbear- 
able. Cosaca, get my crown,” she or- 
dered. 

Stephen the Fourth sprang forward 
protestingly, but he was overruled by 
the girl, and in a few moments the baron 
catried into the room the hat box which 
contained the emblem of Anna Vic- 
toria’s once proud position, — 

“The crown,” she cried. 

There was a dead silence. She took 
the bejeweled headpiece and held it at 
arm’s length from her, gazing on it in 
. awe and reverence. Caressingly she 
placed it on her head and surveyed her- 
self in the cheap little mirror over the 
mantel. The gold band seemed to restore 
toher the regal state which she had lost. 

“What, you would not pawn the 
crown jewels?’ cried Stephen the 
Fourth. 

“We have suffered and endured, but 
we cannot starve,” replied the queen. 
She again looked at herself in the mir- 
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ro. “For 600 years this band has be- 
longed to sovereigns of Herzegovina,” 
she went on. “It has adorned their 
brows on coronation day, and, I am 
sure, not one but thought within its 
golden circle: ‘I will be a good queen 
to my people.’ ” 

She removed the crown from her 
head and turned to the baron saying: 
“Cosaca, get a knife and remove the 
jewels.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


The king was appalled at the desecra- 
tion of Anna Victoria’s crown. “To- 
morrow I shall find work,” he protested. 
“T could not use your money.” 

“It is our money,” the queen insisted. 
“We are partners now. Partners in ill- 
fortune as well as in good fortune. Part- 
ners whatever comes.” 

The baron proceeded with the un- 
pleasant task of unmounting the pre- 
cious stones in the gold band of the 
crown. 

“A position was in grasp to-day,” said 
Stephen, “but it slipped through my 
fingers.” 

“How ?” the girl asked. 

“The usual way. Would you want a 
cashier who had been charged with 
theft? It is always the same. A dozen 
newspapers printed my picture. I am 
recognized, then there is whispering, 
and I am told ‘The position has been 
filled.’ Oh, it is unjust—unjust,” he 
cried, as he arose from the chair which 
he had taken and walked agitatedly 
across the room. 

“And yet,” interposed the queen, “to 
use your own words, ‘the nation’s mer- 
chants must be protected.’ That is what 
you said about your publicity law for 
criminals—the law you made in Bosnia.” 

“Tt was a cruel law,” he answered, 
sternly. “If I go back it shall be re- 
pealed.” 

“With some other harsh measures?” 

“With all other harsh measures. One 
cannot know how to make laws until 
one has been bound by them.” 

The conversation was interrupted by 
the entrance of Trainor. When she 
heard his voice in the hall, greeting the 
baron, who had gone to answer the bell, 
the queen said quickly to the king: 
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“If a better man comes, you must 
not feel bound by our old troth.” 

She threw open the door, and Train- 
or, carrying a huge bunch of roses, en- 
tered, followed by Cosaca. He had been 
absent from the flat for two weeks, 
which absence he explained, as he pre- 
sented the flowers to Anna Victoria, 
was due to a business trip to Chicago. 

“Herr Trainor,” greeted the king. “I 
owe to you my rescue from an embar- 
rassing predicament. I was in great 
danger in the police court, I fear, but 
when you interceded for me my inno- 
cence became evident to the judge.” 

“T merely mentioned to Lauman and 
to Sherman that they were behaving 
like fools,” said Trainor, shrugging, 
“and now that Sherman has confessed 
his guilt, Lauman is convinced that he 
did behave like a fool or even worse.” 

The king and Cosaca departed on an 
errand, leaving Trainor alone with the 
girl he loved. 

“Your sovereign is turning out to be 
real gold,” he said to Anna Victoria. 

“Yes,” she replied. “It is the need to 
do things that makes men do them. Do 
you know I am glad we fell out of 
the fairy book? This has been a sort of 
college, and our troubles are such good 
lessons.” 

“T am glad of that,” answered Train- 
or. “We have argued about kings and 
queens as though a label changed what 
is in the can. It does not. ‘The colonel’s 
lady and Judy O’Grady are sisters 
under their skins.’ ” 

“T begin to believe that.” 

“You do,” exclaimed Trainor, delight- 
edly. “Then I am going to talk to you 
as if you were Judy O’Grady. I am go- 
ing to forget everything on earth, except 
that I am a man and you are a woman, 
and I love you!” 

Anna Victoria rose hastily and 
stepped back. “I did not want you to tell 
me. I did not mean that you should.” 

“T would not have spoken to you now, 
but I must go away—for a long time—” 
His voice began to waver. “And I 
thought maybe—you might—go with 
me.” 

Anna Victoria was silent for a few 
moments. She hardly knew what to say, 
though she had made up her mind as to 
what she would do. 


“T must leave Saturday,” went on the 
American. “The company has business 
in Central America, Lauman is iving 
me a farewell party to-morrow.” He 
brought out two steamship tickets from 
his pocket. “I have steamship tickets for 
two,” he said, slowly. “I have everything 
necessary—for a bridal trip—except the 
bride.” 

“And you want to be married to-mor- 
row ?” she asked, faintly. 

“To-morrow—or the next day—or on 
this very day—now. It is not so much 
when; it is who.” 

Anna Victoria stepped toward him. 
She bent her head and inhaled the per- 
fume of the roses which he had given 
her. Then she looked up. 

“T shall be very lonely without you,” 
she finally answered in a low, sympa- 
thetic voice. . 

Trainor was almost stunned by the 
nature of her response. His hopes had 
begun to rise high once more. His spirit 
was strong within him, and he had 
thrown himself into the combat for the 
one girl in the world for him with all 
the ardor and throbbing determination 
of which sturdy, young American man- 
hood is capable. Now the Damocletian 
sword had fallen. The hair which had 
suspended it had broken in twain, and 
the blade had crashed downward to kill 
his once high expectations. The queen's 
words had told him that she was to re- 
main behind—that he was to go on his 
bridal trip without a bride. ; 

Twice he essayed to speak. The gitl 
saw that he was suffering. 

“TI have been selfish about you,” she 
said, kindly. “I knew you were fond of 
me, but I—I so needed a friend. I hoped 
that you might be willing to go on being 
—just that.” 

“Just a friend,” hopelessly. 

“Nothing else is possible.” 

“Do you answer me so because you 
are not free yet from your betrothal to 
Stephen the Fourth?” he asked, eagerly. 

“T am free,” she answer, calmly. “But 
—I love—my king.” 3 

“T will not take ‘no’ for an answer! 
Trainor declared, passionately. “You 
cared for me once—I know you di 
and you may again. I will go on waiting, 
and hoping, and trying to make you love 
me.” 
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. “You can be only my friend,” she re- 


Pe inor'a head dropped forward on 
his chest dejectedly. Suddenly. the door 
bell sang, and a few moments later he 
answered it to usher in to the queen’s 

e Elizabeth Lauman. The active 
mind of the beef. packer’s daughter took 
in the situation at a glance. She saw that 
the queen and Trainor had been alone, 
and that both were somewhat agitated, 
and she had long ago guessed rightly re- 
garding the American’s affection for the 
Herzegovinian exile. 


CHAPTER XVII 


When Anna Victoria left the room 
after their greetings, to arrange for the 
evening meal, Elizabeth Lauman seated 
herself and waited for Trainor to break 
the silence. She was greatly surprised 
to find him at “Fraulem Anna’s” home, 
dor she had not learned of his return 
from Chicago. The many times that she 
had searched her heart had convinced 
her that she loved the one-time clerk 
who had risen to be manager of her 
father’s immense business. Before he 
went abroad she was certain that either 
he loved her, or was beginning to, and 
while she appreciated the sweetness, sin- 
terity, and charm of the queen without 
a throne, she could not altogether put 
away the thought that had it not been 
for Anna Victoria Robert Trainor 
would now be:centering his attention on 
herself. But Elizabeth Lauman was a 
girl of unusual character. She realized 
that Robert Trainor’s heart was torn by 
vital disappointment and discourage- 
ment, just as was hers by the blighting 
of her own hopes regarding him. 

“Fraulein will be back in a moment,” 
Trainor finally said, awkwardly. 

Elizabeth rose, went to him, and 
placed her hand on his shoulder in a 
comradely manner. 

- “It's pretty rough on you, isn’t it?” 
she asked, quietly. 

“How did you know?’ he asked, 
quickly. Then, realizing that the girl’s 
intuition had enabled her to read his 
Secret, he said in a whole-hearted man- 
ler: + 


“Yes, it is rough. We are too old com- 
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rades to have secrets from each other—” 
he paused—“I have no chance at all,” 
dejectedly, After a few moments’ hesi- 
tation he added, “And I always thought 
love was a joke.” 

“Not to the people who do the tov- - 
ing,” Elizabeth’s answer was ina reflec- 
tive tone. “It’s the prize heartache of all, 
and it sticks to you like a brother.” 

Trainor comprehended. He knew for 
the first time that the beef packer’s 
daughter was a fellow sufferer from the 
malady—the malady of love, which 
from the beginning of time has been 
common to all people among all nations. 

“Why, Bess?” he exclaimed, turning 
sharply to her. 

“You see, I’ve—” 

Her reply was never ended, ‘owing to 
the unexpected entrance of Anna Vic- 
toria. Trainor announced that he must 
depart, having a business engagement 
at a nearby address, but on the queen’s 
expression of regret he promised to re- 
turn within an hour. After he had gone 
Elizabeth Lauman explained to Anna 
Victoria that her father was deeply 
grieved at his false accusation against 
Stephen the Fourth, and that he hoped 
to be able to make adequate reparation 
whenever the opportunity should occur. 
Anna Victoria suggested that Herr Lau- 
man’s apology should be communicated 
to Stephen himself rather than to her- 
self, and Elizabeth, agreeing with this 
point of view, asked for Stephen’s-ad- 
dress, intending to give it to her father. 
Anna Victoria was in a dilemma, for 
she well knew that Stephen the Fourth 
had no address except the public bench 
on which he had slept the night before in 
Madison Square. 

However, she evaded further embar- 
tassment by informing her visitor that 
the Bosnian king would be present at 
the flat within a short time. 

Elizabeth invited Anna Victoria to at- 
tend the farewell party which her father 
was givin to Traimor. “He and I were 
children together,” she went on. “He is 
the finest, truest man I have ever 
known. _He will make the woman he 
loves very happy. «and happiness is 
worth so much more than—position— 
or anything else—isn’t it?” 

The baron now came in. A question 
from Elizabeth Lauman revealed that 
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the old dignitary had applied to a busi- 
ness house for a position, whereupon 
Anna Victoria expressed her amaze- 
ment. Elizabeth, appreciating the bar- 
on’s embarrassment, rose, extending af- 
fectionate farewell, and left. 

“You applied for a position?” cried 
the deposed queen. 

“Yes, we were so miserably poor. It 
broke my heart to see you in want. For 
two weeks I have been going from place 
to place. But I have failed—I am too 
old,” brokenly. 

The heart of the young girl swelled 
with pity because of the humiliation 
and suffering her aged servitor and pro- 
tector was undergoing through her own 
caprice, and because of her own unfor- 
tunate plight. 

“That is what they all say,” went on 
the baron. He drew himself proudly to 
his full height. “I am only sixty. At 
what age, I should like to know, are 
men ripest and more experienced? Yet 
their beardless striplings are valuable, 
while I—Cosaca—twenty years prime 
minister of Herzegovina—have outlived 
usefulness.” 

He broke down absolutely. 

“I’m too old!” he cried, pathetically. 

The queen, on the verge of tears, ex- 
claimed, “My dear, dear friend!” After 
a pause: “Now, I’m glad we have 
pawned the crown jewels. I will confess, 
I regretted it the moment you left. I 
said, ‘Any one of my glorious ancestors 
would have starved without profaning 
the crown!’ But now—now—I am 
glad!” 

The baron groaned and appeared vio- 
lently agitated. 

“What is it?” exclaimed the girl, in 
alarm. 

‘ “One of your ancestors was not so 
glorious. The crown jewels—are com- 
mon paste.” 

“Not—diamonds?”’ dazedly. 

“Not for more*than a hundred years. 
The pawnbroker -declared such paltry 
imitations are no-donger made. King 
Stephen thought perhaps the man was 
a swindler, and -he has gone to a jew- 
eler of known honesty for his opinion.” 

When Stephen returned both the 
queen and Baron Cosaca stepped to- 
ward him with expressions of eager 
question on their countenances. There 


was a short silence. The Bosnian 
stepped to a table and deposited the 
jewels upon it. He turned to his fellow 
exiles, whose hearts turned to lead as 
he said, “The pawnbroker did not lie, 
The jewels are of paste.” 

The trio was about to be seated when 
the bell rang. The newcomer was a mes- 
senger boy of the characteristic street 
gamin type, very thin and decrepit, 

“Cablegram,” he growled. 

“Good news from home,” cried the 
queen gayly, clapping her hands. 

“Four dollars and twenty-five cents 
charges,” the messenger snapped. 

The three exiles were struck with ter- 
ror. That amount was a fortune to them, 
which a combination of all their respec- 
tive assets would not total. Yet they 
must read the contents of the precious 
message which they all believed would 
prove their salvation. “Last night,” said 
the baron, “I dreamed that you were re- 
called to the throne,” turning to Anna 
Victoria. This announcement seemed to 
settle the whole matter for the queen. 
She turned toward the window with her 
eyes full of tears and walked to the cage 
in which her precious canary was chirp- 
ing merrily. 

“This is the only thing we have to 
sell,” she said, sadly. She took down the 
cage. “Good-by, Bimbi!” she said, tear- 
fully. “You will never forget me, will 
you? Wherever you are I shall always 
think of you, and there will be no other 
cage in your place among the roses in 
the palace when I am once more home 
in Herzegovina.” She handed the cage 
to the baron. “Run to the animal deal- 
er,” she cried. “Run before I take back 
my Bimbi from you.” 

Stephen the Fourth stopped the baron 
temporarily at the door. “In a week I 
shall pay the man $50 for that bird,” he 
said. 

When the baron returned with the 
money all three gathered around King 
Stephen, as he paid the charges and tore 
open the envelope. He read the momen- 
tous message. An expression of bewil- 
derment came over his face. He handed 
the paper to the queen. Excitedly her 
eyes scanned the lines: 

“A bouncing boy ‘born yesterday. 
Wire a thousand francs immediately: 
Fred.” 
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~The three unfortunates stared at one 
another in blank astonishment. King 


Stephen snatched the envelope. “It is | 


addressed ‘Stanton,’ the man from 
whom you sub-let this flat. It was not 
for us at all.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


When the exiles had recovered from 
their disappointment somewhat they be- 
gan to devise new plans for obtaining 
funds. Suddenly the bell rang again. 
The baron returned from the door and 
in a state of excitement that threatened 
to quite overwhelm him. 

“Fraulein, your majesty!” he cried, 
exultantly. “It is Prince Niklas Chup- 

”? 

“Thank God!” cried Stephen. Anna 
Victoria immediately composed herself, 
as Prince Niklas, a handsome young 
man of twenty-five, rather inconsequen- 
tial in presence in spite of his full uni- 
form. strolled forward into the miser- 
able “parlor.” The king and queen rose 
excitedly, the girl no longer able to com- 
pletely restrain herself. The prince knelt 
and kissed Anna Victoria’s hand, then 
rose, and stood to kiss that of his maj- 


“I am here with a secret embassy 
from your majesty’s kingdom,” he 
stated. 

“From both?” asked Stephen, quickly. 

“Yes, from both Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. The Duke of Ravanica and Gen. 
Harmitz come from Bosnia. My col- 
league from Herzegovina is a man 
famed Rumler.” He pronounced the 
name contemptuously. “We arrived this 
morning from Trieste.” 

“Together we will receive your em- 
bassy,” announced Stephen. 

“At what hour shall we have audi- 
ence ?” 

- “At 9 o’clock to-night,” answered the 

queen. 

. “Here?” questioned the prince, glanc- 

ing in amusement at the mean little 

foom. 

“Here!” pronounced the queen in re- 
imperiousness. Then an idea oc- 

curred to the queen. “Hold!” she com- 

Marided. “You had better wait upon us 

im half an hour.” 
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The prince bowed in acquiescence, 
and as he turned to go to notify his 
colleagues he collided with Quigg in 
the hallway, who had burst unceremon- 
iously into the room. Quigg brushed 
roughly by the prince and said to the 
other three: “I have here a writ of evic- 
tion. We wrote Mr. Stanton, who sub- 
let you. the place, and got no answer. 
The rent is not paid.” 

The three were so engrossed in dis- 
cussing the sudden prospect of change 
in their fortunes that they had not no- 
ticed the entrance of Quigg. Their 
backs were turned to him, and they 
chatted excitedly as to what the arrival 
of the embassy would mean. “We are 
recalled,” said the king triumphantly to 
Anna Victoria. 

“T have here a writ of eviction,” 
called Quigg again. 

“My dream was so vivid,” said the 
baron to the king. “I knew something 
must happen. I hope there are not too 
many demands,” he suggested, turning 
to the queen. 

“There aint,” sang out Quigg, start- 
ing forward angrily and grasping the 
baron’s arm. “There’s only one demand 
—$50. See.” 

The exiles, now aware of their new 
visitor, turned toward him. When they 
understood his errand they made des- 
perate efforts to appease him. “Some 
one always seems to be asking us for 
money,” put in the baron, plaintively. 
Quigg could not be mollified in any way 
except by the payment of the rent, and 
he called in three burly, professional 
evictors, whose experience in putting 
poor people and their humble household 
furnishings out into the street, regard- 
less of weather or temperature, had 
hardened them to the legal but brutal 
exigencies of their trade. As they start- 
ed to remove the furniture an inspira- 
tion seized the baron. Nodding signifi- 
cantly at the queen, he turned on the 
evictors. “If Mr. Quigg will come with 
me I will obtain the money from Herr 
Lietz, who is our dear old friend.” 

The queen, sotto voce, to the baron, 
“Herr Lietz is in Mostar.” 

“Exactly,” he whispered, “and it is 
a long way to Mostar. I will walk him 
about until the embassy is gone, look- 
ing for Herr Lietz.” 
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“Are you coming to get your fifty dol- 
lars?” asked the baron of Quigg. The 
landlord nodded affirmatively and start- 
ed toward the door. As Cosaca bade 
good-by to the queen, he whispered, 
“Outlived my usefulness, eh? It is not 
for nothing that I have been thirty years 
a diplomat !” 

Anna Victoria and King Stephen now 
hastened to put the flat in the best pos- 
sible order for the reception to the em- 
bassy. As she had worn her coronation 
gown while doing most of her cooking, 
and, consequently, it was in a deplor- 
ably spotted condition, Anna Victoria 
was compelled to don an evening gown, 
in spite of the fact that the afrernoon 
had not yet ended. Both were full of 
hope at the outlook. Both were certain 
that they were to be recalled at once, 
and that the terrible experiences they 
had undergone would shortly fade away 
into the unreality of the past. 

Anna Victoria, in fact, was supremely 
confident, so much so that she insisted 
that Stephen the Fourth should assem- 
ble her personal belongings and begin 
immediately to pack her trunk. This 
task Stephen eagerly began to accom- 
plish. It was his first attempt at pack- 
ing, and it cannot be said that the gowns 
and hats of her royal highness benefited 
through his methods. 

When Anna Victoria reappeared 
from her dressing room, Stephen was 
inaugurated into the mysteries of an- 
other new task, that of buttoning her 
gown, which he finally succeeded in ac- 
complishing after detailed instructions 
from the girl. 

The queen stepped to the window and 
gazed out across the street toward the 
shop of the animal man, who had 
bought her beloved Bimbi. Now she was 
sure that she could get him back. The 
king spoke, and she turned and faced 
him. 

“You made me understand the glory 
of being a man,” he said. “I told you 
then that I loved you, but that was only 
the beginning. I have learned love here.” 

“Your words give me’more happiness 
than I can describe,” she answered him, 
looking into his eyes. 

“T could not speak before,” he said. 
“What had I to offer? But now—” 

“Now?” she whispered, intensely. 
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“Now we are going back,” he told 
her. “But I want you more than I want 
my kingdom. The throne would be a 
lonely place without you. Will you let 
me be your subject, and will you be my 
queen ?” 

She stepped up to him, and he took 
her into his arms. She turned her face 
up toward his. “Stephen,” she whis- 
pered, fondly. 

“Anna, my own.” 

He pressed his lips to hers. 


CHAPTER XIX 


The happy couple in close embrace 
were oblivious to the outside world, 
even to a continued ringing of the bell. 
An unusually convulsive jerk on the 
wire produced so loud a ring, however, 
that his majesty, Stephen the Fourth, 
was forced to cease his protestations of 
affection to usher in the caller. It was 
the baron, who gave the welcome news 
that he had walked the landlord into a 
state of exhaustion and hunger, which 
had necessitated his going to dinner. 
Trainor soon followed in, and he was 
immeasurably startled when the queen 
announced to him: “We have been re- 
called; we are going home.” 

“Home—to Herzegovina,” he gasped. 

“An embassy is here to reseat us on 
our thrones, and our days of privation 
are over,” informed Stephen the 
Fourth. 

Trainor stifled the grief that gripped 
him, and he joined with the baron in 
aiding in the preparations for the recep- 
tion of the foreign nobleman. He agreed 
with Anna Victoria that the humble flat 


‘was hardly the place to entertain an em- 


bassy, and he made the happy sugges- 
tion that the visiting contingent should 
attend the Lauman reception, adding 
that he would be most delighted to sé 
cure invitations for them. After consid- 
erable assurance from~him that they 
would be most welcome at the function, 
Anna Victoria agreed that when the 
embassy arrived they should be extend: 
ed the invitation. 

It was with a clattering of swords and 
a flashing of gilt buttons and gold lace 
that the four dignitaries, representing. 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, entered t 











room. Prince Niklas, the Duke of Rav- 
anica, and Gen. Harmitz were very 
much displeased, apparently, at the mea- 
gerness of the regal establishment, and 
Herr Rumler, even though of more 
humble position, acted disparagingly for 
fear that the importance of his position 
would not be appreciated. Harmitz, rep- 
resenting the Myrza faction, was stout 
and moderately tall. He had the appear- 
ance of being what in this country would 
be called a “good liver.” About forty- 
five years old, red faced and bearded, he 
conducted himself in the pompous man- 
ner as though to impress on an envying 
world that he was representative of in- 
terests which controlled a country that 
in one spot at least was almost three 
miles high. The duke, a few years older, 
was tall and wore iron-gray whiskers 
carefully combed. Rumler was some- 
what of a vulgar type. 

“We are.on a mission from Bosnia,” 
announced the duke. 

“A secret message from the people of 
Herzegovina,” corrected Rumler. 

“We are glad to hear from our peo- 
ple,” responded the king. “It follows, I 
suppose, the Duke of Ravanica was suc- 
cessful in the battle of Serajevo.” 

“T did not attack Serajevo,” the duke 
answerd. “The Temporary Council 
agreed upon the recall of your majesty.” 

Rumler now rudely broke into the 
conversation. The duke silenced him 
and continued : 

“Herzegovina decided to send these 
gentlemen without embassy. The condi- 
tions upon which your majesty’s throne 
will be restored are three. First,” refer- 
ring to a parchment, “Your majesty 
shall repeal the measure known as the 
Publicity Law, the Eviction Law, and 
the law relating to Royal Grants.” 

“We had already determined to annul 
those laws.” 

- “Second, that your majesty shall con- 
sent to the creation of a parliament.” 
-“To that we agree also—and now the 
last condition ?” asked the king. . 

“The last condition we decided upon 
this morning with. the embassy from 
Herzegovina,” answer the duke. “Your 
Majesty shall promise that there will. be 
no union of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
and that all plans to that end shall be 
d aside now and forever. 
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At this dénotiment the unfortunate 
fugitives from their native lands were 
appalled, for their minds readily 
grasped the idea that the nature of the 
recall would affect the relations between 
Stephen and Anna Victoria. 

“Does that refer to our marriage to 
the queen?” asked Stephen the Fourth, 
quickly. 

“Tt does.” 

Anna Victoria stepped forward from 
the chair she had occupied. 

“And what, Prince Niklas, are the 
conditions of our recall to Herzego- 
vina?” she inquired. 

“There are no conditions, your maj- 
esty. 

Rumler brushed forward rudely and 
with plebeian satisfaction he cried to 
the anxious girl: 

“You are not recalled.” 

A profound silence followed this an- 
nouncement. Anna _ Victoria’s face 
paled. Stephen clinched his hand as 
though in desperation. Trainor started 
determinedly at Rumler and was only 
prevented from laying hands on him by 
Baron Cosaca. With her lips quivering, 
her eyes filling, Anna Victoria asked 
faintly : “I—am—not—recalled ?” 

“You are not,” went on Rumler. 
“Our mission is to protest against the 
continuance of your efforts to enlist 
Austria. We have had two impertinent 
memorials from the emperor. The new 
issue of bonds lies unsubscribed. The 


government is poverty stricken, all be- 


cause of your—” 
“Stop!” commanded Stephen. “Gen- 
tlemen, my answer to the last condition 


is this: When I do go back to Bosnia’ 


it will be with one hand closed upon the 


hand of the queen and the other upon: 


my sword.” 

Anna Victoria grasped Stephen’s 
shoulder. “Wait,” she cried. 

“Not for me shall you bring warfare 
and bloodshed into your kingdom. War 
would mean desolate homes and wid- 
owed wives—all because of our love. 
Those wives love, too. The commonest 
man in your kingdom can love and hate 


and suffer exactly as if he were a king!’’. 


Stephen was impressed by the girl’s 
words. He had learned to consider the 
fates and fortunes of others in this new 
country of equality. 
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After a few moments he said: “Her 
majesty has convinced me. I will not 
carry the sword into my kingdom.” 

“Ah, then you agree to the condi- 
tion ?” asked the duke. 

“No, I will never return to Bosnia.” 


CHAPTER XX 


The king’s defiant exclamation that 
he would not return to the throne of 
Bosnia unless Anna Victoria were re- 
called at the same time caused general 
consternation. Four ambassadors re- 
treated into a corner of the room and 
debated excitedly as to the next step 
which they should take. The Duke of 
Ravanica finally decided to endeavor to 
secure a reconsideration by Stephen of 
what the duke believed a most rash res- 
olution. But he failed in his endeavor. 
Stephen’s mind evidently was definitely 
made up that he would refuse his throne 
unless the woman he had learned to love 
could likewise return. 

Anna Victoria followed the duke’s 
example.and attempted to convince the 
king that he should return to Bosnia, 
even though she herself must remain be- 
hind. She threw her entire soul into the 
argument, although well realizing what 
a tremendous sacrifice she must make if 
Stephen were to regain his throne. 

“Here are only poverty and humilia- 
tion,” she pleaded. “There are your peo- 
ple and your home. You must go back!” 

Stephen thrust out his hand protest- 
ingly. 

“Sooner than leave the woman I love 
I will yield my throne to whatsoever 
person shall desire it, or be able to gain 
it.” 

“No! No! No!” ejaculated the queen. 
“You shall not do that! You shall not 
give up your throne for me! I—I do not 
deserve it!” 

“T love you,” was the reply. 

. » Anna Victoria was thinking quickly. 

She plainly realized that there was but 
one way im which she could prevail on 
Stephen the Fourth to accept the recall 
offered by the embassy. But this one 
way, if she adopted it, could only mean 
for her the darkest depths of absolute 
despair. Yet she was a queen. In her 
veins flowed the blood of generations 
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of kings and queens, and like those who 
had gone before her, she must learn to 
make necessary sacrifices even though 
they brought most poignant suffering. 
Summoning all her courage and nerving 
herself to the supreme effort, she ex- 
claimed : 

“But, Stephen the Fourth, I do not 
love you.” 

The king, dumfounded, finally found 
his voice. 

“But you have just told me—” 

“I lied! I lied!” cried the girl, hys- 
terically. “I wanted to carry out the 
wish of my father. I wanted to share 
your throne—to unite our kingdoms. I 
told that—long ago—to Meester Train- 
or.” She turned to the American who 
had watched the dénotiment in wonder 
—“Didn’t I, Meester Trainor? Didn't 
[?” . 

“You said that you loved your king,” 
he answered. 

“To-day I said that. To-day—while 
my heart was breaking—because I felt a 
queen must marry a king. I thought I 
could go on with the lie. I can’t. There 
is no use of it—now—if you mean to 
abdicate—is there? I can tell the truth 
at last. I don’t love you—I don't—I 
don’t !” 

“You are mad,” interjected the baron. 

“You do not know what you are say- 
ing,” ejaculated the king. “Tell me, do 
you know ?” 

Anna Victoria, now that she had 
made the plunge, resolved that she 
would not weaken her position. 

“But I do know,” she went on. “Go 
back to your people. I could not marry 
you if you remained. The man I love is 
standing there!” She pivoted, extending 
her hand and pointed to Trainor. 

“T have always loved him—from the 
moment we met. Stephen the Fourth, go 
back to your people. I could not marry 
you. I would not marry you. I can maf- 
ry only the man I love.” 

“My God!” groaned Stephen, broken- 
1 


ee 
The Duke of Ravanica again took a 
hand in the situation. : 
“Now will you accept our proposal?” 
he asked. 
“Now—I accept your condition,” the 
Bosnian exile replied. 
“You will sign the agreement?” 














Stephen threw back his head in a de- 
cisive manner. 

“T will,” he announced sternly. “Bar- 
on Cosaca, lead the way.” 

Cosaca threw open the door. The four 
members of the embassy stood in a line 
before it with hands at salute. Stephen 
was handed his hat. As he took it he 
turned and gazed longingly at the queen. 
He bowed his head and went out, fol- 
lowed by the baron and the embassy. 

Trainor was alone with the queen. 
He had been astounded and almost 
overcome with delight at her announce- 
ment of her love for him. A great wild 
joy surged over him. He advanced to- 
ward the girl with outstretched arms. 

“My dear! You do love me after all!” 

She drew back from him, wondering 
that he had not grasped the meaning of 
her action. “Can you not understand 
that I did it for his sake?” she asked, 
amazedly. 

A full realization of what the entire 
scene and the queen’s declaration had 
meant flashed through Trainor’s mind, 
and he saw that now indeed was his own 
case hopeless in the light of the all con- 
trolling love which the girl had shown 
for her king. 

The sound of a chorus of voices in 
the outer hallway penetrated the room, 
voices which cried exultingly: 

“God save the king!” 

Anna Victoria fell on her knees, bur- 
ied her face in her hands, and sobbed 
convulsively. 

“God save the king!” she cried. “God 
save my king!” 


CHAPTER XxI 


The residence of the Laumans at Irv- 
ington-on-the-Hudson presented a scene 
of gayety affording a striking contrast 
to the life which Anna Victoria had been 
leading in the little flat in St. Nicholas 
Avenue. It was evening and the embas- 
sy from Bosnia and Herzegovina were, 
together with Stephen and Anna Vic- 
toria, the guests of the beef packer at 
the reception which he was tendering as 
a farewell honor to Trainor. To the 
queen the occasion reminded her of her 
One time: happy life in her homeland, 
where entertaining and being ’ enter- 
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tained had long constituted her principa: 
form of activity. The Lauman estab- 
lishment, one of the show places of the 
east bank of the Hudson, was high 
above the river, with vast areas of well- 
kept lawns spreading in every direction. 
And beyond and below the tree tops 
were to be seen the clear waters of the 
Hudson, on the far side of which loomed 
threateningly and somber in the gather- 
ing dusk the huge ragged wall of the 
Palisades. 

The members of the embassy were 
considerably impressed by the lavish 
hospitality of Lauman. The dinner 
which he spread for them was really 
one at which court followers might sit 
and feel perfectly at home. The wines 
were numerous and select enough to 
give entire satisfaction to even the ex- 
acting Rumler. 

Late in the evening Anna Victoria 
stood brooding on a corner of the porch 
whence she had wandered to gather her 
thoughts and to endeavor to outline the 
course of procedure which she would 
follow in the future—after Stephen the 
Fourth had returned to Bosnia. She 
started at the sound of a footstep be- 
side her. She turned and saw that it was 
Trainor. 

“Your majesty,” he said. 

“T am no longer a queen—” She 
looked at him sadly. “I used you very 
badly last night.” 

“You gave me the happiest minute 
I’ve had in my whole life. It was only 
a minute—a silly, selfish, self-conceited 
minute—and then I understood.” 

“Then you forgive me?” she queried. 

“There is nothing to forgive,” he an- 
swered. “It was love that beat me—not 
rank. You never could have cared for 
Stephen the Debonair. It was when he 
lost his ermine and rolled up his sleeves 
—in fact, it was when he became a man, 
and then only, that you began to love 
him.” 

“His majesty sails on Saturday,” she 
replied. “The day on which you sail, 
Meester Trainor. Then I shall be truly 
alone.” 

“You should not be downcast,” he 
urged. “You may yet have your throne 
and your king.” 

“Never my king. Nothing could ever 
make him sure of me again—nothing 
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could make him believe that I care more 
for him than for all the world beside. 
Stephen must go on hating me. He must 
go back to his people, and I—I—will go 
back to Lauman & Son—that is if 
Meester Lauman will have me.” 

The. door opened, and Stephen the 
Fourth appeared. He saw the queen and 
bowed with stately formality. She in- 
clined her head slightly, and stepping 
past him went into the house. Stephen 
extended his hand to the American, and 
it met with a warm clasp. 

“Last nignt I had no opportunity of 
congratulating you,” said the Bosnian. 
“I do so now, for she is the sweetest 
girl in the world.” 

Trainor was greatly embarrassed, and 
in addition the king’s words had re- 
opened the wound from which he pre- 
viously suffered. 

“Thank you, but I—I—haven’t you 
suspected anything ?’’ he stammered. 

Stephen did not yet understand. 

“Oh, yes. From the first I was sure 
she loved you. When the end came yes- 
terday I was not surprised. Only grieved 
and—and—what does it matter?” 

“Doesn’t it matter to you?” asked the 
American. 

“Nothing matters to me but her hap- 
piness. I know you will make her hap- 
py. You said the best man would win, 
and I think he has. Her majesty cannot 
remain in exile. We must find some way 
to restore her kingdom. I have been 
talking to Prince Niklas. It seems that 
a very large number of her subjects 
favor the return of the queen. The day 
the embassy left Mostar there were riots 
i the streets.” 

“That sounds promising,” said Train- 
or, eagerly. “I would give ten years of 
my life to place her back on her throne.” 

“The temporary council was serious- 
ly alarmed,” went on Stephen. “Then, 
too, the baron’s appeals had brought a 
letter from Franz-Joseph, and Herze- 
.govina lives in constant fear of being 
gobbled up by Austria—the one trouble 
now is the pigheaded embassy. If they 
would recommend the return of the 
Queen there would be no opposition in 
Herzegovina.” 

“Then we must make them recom- 
mend,” cried Trainor, eagerly. “They 
remain here over night, and if we can- 


not make them surrender to-morrow, 
we are pretty poor specimens,” 

Elizabeth. Lauman. came out on the 
veranda. She smiled at the king’s query 
regarding the welfare of the. embassy, 
answering that the quartet was a “it- 
tle wobbly” from overwining. 

“By George, I’ve got it,” exclaimed 
Trainor to the king. “Now is the time 
while they are in this mellow condition 
to get them to agree to recall the queen.” 

This idea appealed to the king, and 
he hurried away. 

When they were alone Elizabeth Lau- 
man spoke quietly to Trainor. “Do you 
realize,” she asked, “that if you succeed 
with these men it marks the end of your 
chances with the queen?” 

“They are already ended.” 

“No, they are not,” the girl insisted. 
“If she stays she will need you. In a 
course of time she is sure to—to feel— 
differently toward you.” 

He shook his head. “In the course of 
time she will go back to Herzegovina.” 

“But even then—” 

Lauman in search of Trainor found 
him with Elizabeth, and he seated him- 
self on the railing by the side of which 
they were standing. After a few min- 
utes’ desultory conversation the daugh- 
ter took her leave to look after the wel- 
fare of some of the departing guests, 
the Misses Anna and Agatha Gruber 
and the Simonsons. 

“The queen threw you down, eh?” 
grunted the beef packer, significantly to 
Trainor. 

“Ves, she threw me down.” 

“You're lucky. Being a prince concert 
must be like being married to a suffra- 
gette. That girl wouldn’t have been 
happy in America, and you wouldn't ’a 
been happy in Herzegovina. Every- 
thing’s for the best. I’m glad Lizzie 
didn’t pair off with the king.” 

“So am I.” ; 

A burst of laughter and conversation 
prevented any further exchange of con- 
fidence between the beef packer and his 
employee. They both stepped forward 
and met King Stephen, who, in high 
feather, was escorting the four mem- 
bers of the embassy to some cushioned 
seats encircling a table in the middle of 
the veranda. Wreathed in smiles, they 
were chatting gayly to one another. 
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“There is time for one more glass,” 
the king was heard to say. 

“There is always time for one more 
glass,” laughed General Harmitz, up- 
roariously. 


CHAPTER XXII 


The members of the visiting embassy 
enjoyed themselves immensely under 
the solicitous ministrations of Stephen, 
and of Lauman and Trainor, who also 
had joined the merry group on the 
broad veranda. Lighted by electricity 
and carpeted with rugs, the porch 
proved far more comfortable than the 
interior of the house, on the warm sum- 
mer evening, and additional entertain- 
ment was afforded by the Hungarian 
orchestra engaged by the beef packer 
for the occasion, and which, concealed 
among the palms in the conservatory, 
aided in preserving the good humor of 
the ambassadors by playing the conti- 
nental airs with which the four diplo- 
mats had been familiar since their child- 
hood. 

After ordering several quarts of 
champagne, and passing the cigars, it 
was Trainor who finally brought the 
conversation around to the point of par- 
ticular interest. 

“It’s a notable service you gentlemen 
have performed for your countries,” he 
said, addressing the Duke of Ravanica, 
“though I can’t understand why you ob- 
ject to your queen.” 

“We want a republic in Herze- 
govina,” interjected Rumler. 

“In that event, of course,” replied 
Trainor, “Prince Niklas would lose his 
title and estates.” 

“Herr Rumler is the only republican 
in Herzegovina,” spoke the prince in 
sneering tones. 

“Then, what is your objection to the 
queen?” asked Stephen of the prince. 

“T have no particular objection.” 

Rumler could not be suppressed. 

“Prince Niklas, like myself,” he ex- 
Claimed, “resents our sovereign’s pro- 
posed marriage.” 

“How'd you like to have any one in- 
terfere in your love affairs, Prince 
Niklas?” queried Trainor, bluntly. 

“Not a damned bit!” 
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“Then isn’t it just a little impertinent 
of people to interfere in those of a pret- 
ty girl—even if she is a queen?” 

“By heaven, it is! Tremendously im- 
pertinent!” ejaculated the prince, half 
rising from his chair. 

“We cannot tolerate a union of Bos- 
nia with Herzegovina,” put in the 
duke, “because the people—” 

“Her majesty’s people seem to have 
repented their uprising,” answered Ste- 
phen, “for there are riots—” 

“And from rioting to war is a hop, 
skip, and a jump,” Trainor shot at Har- 
mitz. “Of course, being a soldier, you 
wouldn’t mind leaving your comfortable 
home to take the field, but—” 

“Well,” doubtfully, “we would make 
a small bite of Herzegovina.” 

“You did not in 1892, Gen. Harmitz,”’ 
reminded Stephen. 

“General, you are a brave man,” in- 
terpolated Trainor, noticing that Har- 
mitz had lost some of his assurance at 
the king’s reminder, “but why go to cer- 
tain death in a hopeless fight ?” 

“Ugh!” shivered the general. 

“Herzegovina was well governed un- 
der Queen Anna. Worse things might 
happen than to have her on the throne.” 

“Especially if we were taken over by 
Austria,” concluded Prince Niklas. 

A servant entered; and setting a wine 
bucket beside the table around which 
the party was seated, he served all with 
a glass of Cazanove, ’74. 

“A plan that would meet the chief ob- 
jection advanced,” began Trainor, 
“would be to have separate governments 
of both countries, with an offensive and 
defensive alliance. In unity, you know, 
is strength.” 

“That is true,” commented Harmitz. 

“Particularly with Gen. Harmitz at 
the head of both armies,” went on 
Trainor. 

“Your wisdom, Herr Trainor,” com- 
mented the general, “amounts to clair- 
voyance.” 

“Then there could be individual 
states, like we have here,” went on the 
American, “each ruled by a governor. 
Your grace,” turning to the duke, “of 
course would be governor of the prin- 
cipal district.” 

“With a land grant that would permit 
your grace to live in the necessary 
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style,” suggested King Stephen. “Such 
a grant could not well be under 10,000 
acres.” 

“And you think your majesty would 
be willing—” 

“Cinch!” commented Trainor. 

“T have always believed in home rule 
for important districts,” concluded the 
duke. “On the whole, the return of the 
queen might be an excellent thing for 
everybody.” 

But Rumler was still unconvinced. 

“Ten thousand acres of land that 
should belong to the people,” he snorted. 

“The land would come from our own 
private estate, Herr Rumler,” informed 
the king. 

“Besides,” interpolated Trainor, 
“think what a boom for business to have 
a royal wedding in Mostar.” 

“In Mostar?” queried Rumler. 

“Surely ! You wouldn’t have the bride 
leave her own country to meet the 
groom—that would at least be undigni- 
fied. The wedding would mean the sale 
of thousands of yards of bunting, flags, 
Herr Rumler, and costly dresses, and 
thousands of visitors from out of town 
would have to have their wants sup- 
plied.” 

Rumler became retrospective. 

“During the feast of St. Elizabeth my 
store made fifty thousand kronen.” He 
forced himself to forget personal things. 
“But this queen has provoked riot and 
discord. Because of her, the nation is 
poverty-stricken—” 

“Her majesty’s return would end the 
riots,” announced Stephen. 

“As to your new issue of bonds—” 
began Trainor. 

“All unsubscribed,” growled Rumler. 

But Trainor was ready with a solu- 
tion. 

“If her majesty does return, Lauman 
& Son will take them up at par, as they 
are secured by mortgage on the govern- 
ment mines.” 

\, ‘The ambassadors jumped to their feet 
simultaneously. 

“The entire issue!” cried Rumler. 

“Magnificent!” exclaimed Prince 
Niklas. 

“Colossal!” exploded Harmitz. 

“Unheard of!” commented the duke. 

“Oh, just pin money,” remarked Lau- 
man, dryly. 
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en began weakly to protest. 
“c ates 
“What more do you want?” demand- 
ed the duke, angrily. 
“We did want a republic,” undecided- 


y. 

“I think her majesty would be sorry 
to see that wish granted,” said Trainor, 
“for I have heard her say that she hoped 
to make Herr Rumler Baron Frederic 
Rumler.” 

“Baron! Baron Rum—lI yield!” an- 
nounced the man of the people. 

Trainor sprang to his feet and, hold- 
ing aloft a wine glass, cried: 

“Gentlemen, I give you the health of 
the queen !” 

All, with upraised glasses, echoed: 

“The queen!” 

Anna Victoria, hearing the cry, came 
to the doorway. . 

“What does this mean?” she asked, 
anxiously. 

“Your majesty,” announced the king, 
“the embassy humbly entreats your re- 
turn to the throne of Herzegovina.” 

“Truly ?” 

“Most humbly, your majesty,” replied 
Prince Niklas, bowing low. 

“Then I—I—I—” Her reserve gave 
way. “I think I am going to cry,” she 
said faintly, clutching at her bosom in 
an attempt to still her heart. 

Stephen, noticing her agitation, 
stepped to her and drew her to one side. 
The embassy, appreciating the situation, 
went into the house, followed by Lau- 
man. Regretfully they left the Cazanove 
’74 behind them. Anna Victoria, King 
Stephen, and Trainor alone remained on 
the veranda. 

“May I be the first to congratulate,” 
said Stephen, “as I shall be the last to 
forget, your majesty.” 

She took his hand. ; 

“T wish you might have loved me,” 
he added, “but you will be happy as it 
is, and may God keep you.” it 

Trainor saw that it was. time for him 
to speak. 

“May I tell him now?” he asked of 
the queen. ia 

° “Ves,” ‘ 

“Last night the queen told a very 
white lie,” said Trainor, quietly to Ste- 
phen. “She has never loved any one but 
you.” 
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Stephen started back in amazement. 

“Loves me?” he exclaimed. 

“She loved you well enough to sacri- 
fice herself sooner than have you lose 
your kingdom.” 

The king began to comprehend. 

“You said—what you did—in order 
to make me go back to Bosnia,” he 
gasped ; “and you—” turning to Train- 
or. 
“Herr Trainor has proved that a sim- 
ple man may be as truly royal as a 
king,” was Anna Victoria’s answer for 
the American, who stood silent. 

Stephen took Trainor’s hand. 

“Herr Trainor, if you will return 
with us you may have any office in our 
kingdom.” 

But Trainor shook his head. 

“Thank you. God put me here, and I 
don’t want to seem dissatisfied with His 
choice.” 

“But—some day—you will come to 
Mostar ?” asked the girl. 

“Oh, yes. Some day I’ll come over to 
your beautiful homeland. Until then— 
good-by.” 

He turned away. The queen followed 
him, and placed her hand on his arm. 
He halted and turned slowly to her, and 
as he did so, Anna Victoria gave him a 
tose from her dress. Bending low, he 
pressed his lips to her hand. Straighten- 
ing himself abruptly, as though in an 
effort to pull himself together, Trainor, 


THESPIC SUPERSTITION 


An opened umbrella’s a curse, 
And a ladder walked under is worse, 
Peacock feathers are sad, 
And spilled salt is as bad: 
But the ghost that can’t walk takes a hearse. 


without a word, walked away. He was 
beginning to agree with the new views 
expressed by Lauman that after all, par- 
ticularly as regards the person one loves, 
a man or a woman might aim too high, 
to promise happiness throughout a life- 
time. But he and Elizabeth Lauman un- 
derstood each other thoroughly, he was 
sure. Had they not been friends and 
companions since their youth?” 

Anna Victoria and the king were 
alone. 

“To-morrow we will get Bimbi,” she 
said to him. 

“His cage is hanging in your room 
now,” was Stephen’s reply. He paused 
—‘over here a woman marries the man 
she loves,” he murmured, softly. 

“The man—or the king,” the girl said, 
fondly. 

Baron Cosaca opened the door— 
“Your majesty,” he cried—‘Your 
maj—” 

The aged dignitary discerned two fig- 
ures in the dim light. They heard him 
not. Stephen the Fourth held Anna Vic- 
toria in his arms. Quietly the baron 
withdrew, and as he closed the door the 
orchestra struck up the national air of 
Herzegovina. 

“We are going back to rule our lands 
once more,” whispered the king gazing 
into her eyes. 

“We are going home,” answered the 
girl, simply. 
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| The Manager, the Stage, 
and the Public 


By WILLIAM A. BRADY and 
JOSEPH R. GRISMER 


[William A. Brady is the manager of Miss Grace George, 
Mr. Mantell, Mr. Louis Mann, Mr. Tim Murphy, Mr. 
Wright Lorimer, “’Way Down East,” “The Dollar-Mark,” 
-and numerous other plays, and is associated with Joseph 
R. Grismer in the management of Miss Phoebe Davies, Mr. 
. Thomas A. Wise, Mr. Douglas Fairbanks, Mr. Cyril Scott, 
“A Gentleman from Mississippi,” and “The Man of the 
Hour.” What these two important managers, as individuals } 
-and associates, have to say concerning their attitude toward 
the American Drama and the American Stage will be read 
> 4 with keenest interest by all playgoers—THE EDITOR.) 


MR. BRADY’S POINT OF VIEW 


HAT has been called the “psychology of the mob,” 
although the phrase was used in another connec- 
tion, is, to my thinking, the nearest thing a man- 

ager may have by way of a guide to what the public wants 
in the theatre. At any rate, it represents my attitude toward 
my business as a manager and producer. If the public be 
! interested in a given subject, it will be interested in a play 
on that subject. If the play, when produced, fails, then the 
‘play either fails to satisfy the mass-thought on the subject 
or else the subject is one that defies effective treatment as 
drama. 

I do not care to have the foregoing construed as another 
way of saying: “Give the public what it wants,” for that 
means to give the public what it asks for. The public, as a 
matter of fact, does not know what it wants until after it gets 
it. It is like the familiar story of the man with the hare-lip 
who engaged in a game of coin-tossing: he guessed right 
after seeing the coin when it had fallen. Again, popular in- 




















\i terest in a theme often dies between the time the manager \\ Fy? 
discerns it and the play is delivered. fi 
Examples? ) \\ 
Scores of ’em—from my own experience and the expe- Vv} \ 
‘rience of others. \ Ay 
Take “’Way-Down-East.” That play was not produced, Ki \) 


as might be supposed, to make a successor to “The Old Walla 
Homestead.” In staging it, I was moved mainly by the fact oS 

yn that I had detected the oncoming of the popular interest in} > 
what is called “Nature.” 

\\ When we first gave the play, early in 1897, the “best sell- Hate 


. ers” on the book-stalls were works of the “back-to-the-soil” 
type. The popular mind had been turned to thoughts of the | 
_— of green and growing things, of the ploughshare }| 
and the freshly turned earth, of early rising and early re- 

j tiring, of all the things that make up the state known as } 
A j “truly rural.” The opening-up for settlement of immense 
I J tracts of land in the west, northwest, and southwest had 

helped bring about this idea. The railroads, in seeking the } 

\ trade of the men and women who wanted the homestead 
sites, had engaged men of persuasive literary skill to write 
of the glories of the primitive western country and the de- NW ys 
lights of a farmer’s life. Photography, too, helped. Then, = —) 
about that time, the newspapers and magazines were filled 
with stories of the quickly made fortunes in the Oklahoma }) " \ ty 
neighborhood, which had been opened about eight years ‘4 
before. Thus, the law of suggestion, which Mr. Augustus § 
Thomas makes the dominant theme in his play of “The 
Harvest Moon,” was both subjectively and objectively ex- 
My crcised on the public mind; and the success of “ "Way-Down 
East” was a logical and well nigh inevitable result. Perhaps 
the best proof I may offer that my deductions were correct 
resides in the fact that the play’s greatest success has al- 
ways been in the thickly populated centers, and not, as 
might be supposed, in those neighborhoods where the rural 
life is within easy reach. 

Mi In its first form, “’Way-Down-East” was something 
more than a faithful study of New England domestic life 

ij and character. It was written in the vein of the problem- 
H plays of the younger Dumas, of Augier, et al. It was ar- 
# gumentative as to the injustice of a punitive attitude to the 

\ woman who sins and repents. Here in the United States, 
theatregoers were through with plays of the kind. Begin- 

N ning with a revival of “The Crust of Society,” they had 
\Y gone through three seasons thickly strewn with works of 
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the kind, including both “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” 
and “The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith.” Theatregoers were || 
tired of that sort of thing by the time we reached “’Way- 
Down-East.” They showed it by rejecting the play so far 
as it dealt with the woman who sinned. We were quick to 
detect that, and that was why the play was speedily re- 
written from a bit of special pleading to what it is and has 
ever since been—a wholesome and believable play of New Ad 
England life: a modern pastoral in the truest sense of that tt ) 
classification. yj 
To take a different example—the success of Mr. Mantell j] 
in the plays of Shakespeare. I took up the management of WW 
# this actor because I knew—or, rather, believed—that the 
public was unconsciously ready for a diet of Shakespeare 
pure and simple. Fifteen years had passed since the 
death of Lawrence Barrett and the retirement of Edwin 
Booth, and in all that interim there had been comparatively \ } 
little doing in the way of the great tragedies. I do not mean \ 
4 that I thought fifteen years was a necessary interim, for // 
I had been for years seeking an actor who could success- / 
fully carry the burden of a great tragic repertoire. It aN 
with such a plan in view that Mr. Wilton Lackaye and I 
formed our partnership in 1903. We were diverted by the 
chance to cater to the public mind, however, by staging a 
play made from “The Pit,” for the theme of wholesale, 
reckless, and disastrous speculation in industrials and prod- 
ucts was then alive. 
It may be argued that the appetite for Shakespeare is 
eternal. So be it! The fact remains that no other manager 
had sought to appease it on the scale of the Mantell enter- 
prise. Yet, the indications of that appetite were unmistak- 
ably plain. When Mr. Forbes-Robertson played Hamlet, 
the house was crowded. It was so when Mr. Mansfield 
played either Shylock or Richard. Irving’s greatest draw- 
ing-card in this country was always his Shylock, even after 
his divorce from the matchless Terry’s Portia. 
It was again a case of studying the mind of the mass #/) 
Yj when I produced “The Man of the Hour,” and still again ( 
when I gave “A Gentleman from Mississippi.” What was it ) 
that made John Weaver, Mayor of Philadelphia, an heroic ) i 
figure in the eyes of the entire nation when he defied 
the Republican organization that had put him in office , 
there? Surely not regard for Philadelphia’s political and #/¥f 
economical welfare! No. It was the fact that the public A) I 
mind had been turned to the real or supposed unfairness 
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( ‘ and trickery in municipal affairs by the avalanche of mag- 
“/llazine articles concerning conditions in the various large 
cities. I was told that the success of “The Lion and the 
Mouse,” which preceded “The Man of the Hour” by just a 
year, would give the public all it wanted of “that kind of WN 
| thing.” But the two plays were not the same “kind of 
thing,” by any means. And the best proof in the world that s4 a 
i) I was right in my supposition that the people of Portland, NI VAS 
! $Y Maine, and Portland, Oregon, think about the same things }— 
\\ year after year is the fact that “The Man of the Hour” A i 
made the same appeal wherever it was acted. 
“What was the manifestation of the mass that led to ‘A us 
f Gentleman from Mississippi?’” may be asked. Why, the | 
public mind had been made ready for a play of official and 
social Washington life ever since Theodore Roosevelt was 
| first sworn in as President. Just as he, himself, loomed the } 
\ sj largest and most important figure in the world, just so did 
V Washington and its types become of country-wide interest. 
Why, that never-to-be-forgotten bit of filibustering that } 
\ \\ closed the Senate session of 1907-08, when advantage was 
} taken of the blind Gore of Oklahoma by the watchful Ald- n Ai 
rich, who jumped to his feet at the psychological moment to NV 
kill the insurgents’ plan of relay-speaking, alone would have 
made the success of “A Gentleman from Mississippi;” for =: 
that dramatic incident in our law-making, of itself, turned |) A th w 


Washington, in the popular mind, into the world’s greatest ‘t i if 
theatre. \h 
And these are four examples out of twenty or fifty or five NY 


hundred which I might cite. Produce plays on themes that 


NY 
engage the public mind! y 


MR. GRISMER’S ATTITUDE 


WV BELIEVE that the public goes to the theatre to see 

I plays that are actable, and when they are acted by men 

and women who can act them. My attitude to my busi- 

4 Ni) ness as a theatre-manager is to follow up that belief. Of 
yi if} course, that does not make the matter of success by any 
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means sure-fire, but it is, at least, a starting-point in the WV, 


most scientific business in which a man may engage. 

I am quite in agreement with Scribe, who said that there 
are a limited number of possible dramatic postures, or sit- 
uations, that will serve on the stage. Therefore, when I 
look for originality in a play, I look for originality of treat- 
ment. “Israel” is an original play, as such things go. It is 
the work of one of the foremost playwrights of France, 


Y which means of the world. It has a great Scene, or series 
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of scenes, using “scene” in the French sense, in Act II. As 
I sat in admiration of the art with which it had been de- 
veloped by the playwright, I was wondering how many of 
} those around me who sat spell-bound were thinking of the 
scene between mother and son in “Hamlet.” Just as, in Act 
I, I had sat wondering how many had their minds on the 
baiting of Shylock in “The Merchant of Venice.” 

I do not know whether this illustration really illustrates, 
but it ought to show where my mind is when I am reading 
a play. I sit down to read in the complete knowledge -that 
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the playwright, be he a popular idol or be he unknown, is / 


not going to show me anything new as to situations. At the 
best he can show me a variant of a familiar situation. That 
attitude of mine prepares me, I think, to be a better judge 
of the commercial value of a play than if I were thinking 
only of doing something that has never before been done. 
It is the search for the absolutely new that holds back the 
theatre! 

Everything significant in a play resides in the treatment. 
I do not read much Ibsen, but I was advised to do so by 
one of my associates, when Mr. Brady and I were getting 
“The Man of the Hour” ready for production. I was not at 
all amazed to find that Ibsen had written a play about the 
corruption that exists in municipalities, developing his 
theme by showing that things go wrong with the reformer 
who really tries to reform, and is not content merely to 
talk about reform. What was the Ibsen play? Why, “An 


rs Enemy of the People.” It is a great play, based on an acute ff 


knowledge of the world, but it would never run a year in 
New York, as “The Man of the Hour” did. Ibsen gave a 


subjective treatment of the theme; Mr. Broadhurst’s was } 
objective. The former involved his characters in brilliant N) 


discussion; Broadhurst involved his in a plot that kept the 
audience always a bit ahead of the actual situation. 
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( \} teaching a young playwright and his leading actress how 
“Yjjan incident of the former’s play may be improved. Mr. 
' Thomas makes the point that an audience SEES a play 
rather than HEARS it. Well, that, to me, is the secret of 

/ managerial success—to make your audience SEE what is 

/ going on. It is the difference between Ibsen and Broadhurst; 
the difference between “An Enemy of the People” and “The 

4 Man of the Hour.” Times without number, I have had play- 


(= 


\ interesting characters never appeared, but were talked 


\) é oy 
gy wrights bring me “possible” plays in which one or more ed 
( WAIN Y 


\\ about. My advice has always been: “Go home, and rewrite March, 
Y your play so that we may SEE So-and-so. He is too inter- ‘OO 
esting to be kept off-stage.” Not very many playwrights \ \} 
have followed my tip; those who have not are still among 
the unacted or, at the best, among the unsuccessfully acted. } 
} \ When a young man, I acted a great deal in the plays of \ 
3 } Shakespeare. Along in the ’80s, I saw them going out of \\) 
i fashion. It was hard to explain, for some great actors were \ 
still among us. At length, only a Booth or an Irving could 4 
\ \\ draw in them. About that time, light opera, with its gor- 
. trappings, came into view. I have been for a long atiA 
time now of the opinion that the pictorial qualities of Shake- NY VA 
speare accounted for their earlier popularity, and that the AY Ta 
more spectacular and varied allurements of comic opera Fi 
and musical comedy accounted for the decline of popular WAS 
prosperity for the Bard. I had this theory in view when Mr. HMONG! 
Brady took up the management of Robert Mantell. My idea NX, (Ny) ‘i 


was that the public could SEE nothing in Shakespeare, and \ \ 
( ’ 
jj mind merely. So, when Mr. Brady offered to share the man- NX} 


did not care for the beauties that appealed to the ear and 
agement of the Mantell venture with me, I replied: “Not in 
| Shakespeare!” But Mr. Brady wanted to produce Shake- 4 ) uf 
speare, and Mr, Mantell wanted to play in Shakespeare. Both \K) \ 
had their way about it; I remained on the outside—and I ? A \ 
was speedily convinced that my theory had a flaw in it; for \ xAt 4, ‘ 
Mr. Mantell, under Mr. Brady’s guidance, at once jumped RY e' 
f into unprecedented popularity. >) a 
Nevertheless, when I take part in the production of a CIWY) 
play, it is because I think it is a play to be SEEN, that can ) a Ca 
Wy }| be acted, and is direct and forthright in its appeal. In short, ‘it {\ 
that the public goes to the theatre TO SEE PLAYS. AN} 
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ETSY came trailing slowly down 

the steps of her boarding-house. 

She was out of sorts with the 
world. Spring had come in all its glory, 
enchanting, ravishing, enticing spring! 
The sun hung low in the heavens, like a 
great golden ball. The trees stood state- 
ly and tall and the south wind whis- 
pered among their branches in its 
hushed, fluttering, spring way. 

All morning Betsy had dreamed of 
cool green woods where violets grew in 
purple splotches, and where a tiny clear 
stream revealed speckled:trout darting 
away in its depths. 

“Whatever possessed us to stop in 
a boarding-house this week of all 
weeks?” Betsy inquired irritably of the 
dignified little woman who followed 
her. “Mudge, it is sacrilege! As if it 
were not bad enough to have to play 
two performances a day in a stuffy old 
theatre, without being cooped up in a 
boarding-house where they feed you 
corned beef and cabbage in the month 
of June.” 

Betsy’s wrath choked her, but Mudge 
only smiled quietly. She had been 
“trouping” every spring for twenty 
years. She was used to it all—the hot 
sidewalks, the stuffy damp theatres, 
even the boarding-houses with their in- 


evitable corned beef and cabbage—but 
still, she understood. 

Mudge was a dear little lovable 
mother-woman who had forgotten to 
grow old and who had renewed the 
many fancies of her own girlhood in 
the youthful dreams of the numberless 
girls she had mothered in her twenty 
years on the road. 

A red touring car whizzed by, and 
Betsy sighed a long, deep, heart-break- 
ing sigh. 

“If only some good Samaritan would 
come and take me for a ride, clear away 
from the city, and leave me where I 
could never hear of a theatre again.” 

After the bright glare of the street 
the dressing-room looked dark and 
dirty. Betsy caught her foot in its torn 
carpet, and laughed hysterically. 

“And girls go on the stage because 
they want excitement!” she mocked. 
“Excitement! Why, I might as well be 
buried in the Egyptian tombs.” 

“Hurry, dear,” Mudge begged gently. 
“There is the banjo act going on. We 
must be upstairs in five minutes.” 

Half an hour later, as Betsy sat 
daubing cold cream on her poor, ovef- 
heated face, she blurted out suddenly: 

“T am going to put on my new, little, 
cool frock and I’m going to walk away 
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out on that street that winds up over 

the ill, where the trees meet overhead, 

and when I come back, you poor, long- 

suffering dear, I shall be in a better 
er.” 

She stopped before the long mirror 
to put on her hat. It was a dainty little 
figure revealed there. Trim and cool 
looking in the new, blue linen suit, and 
the big white hat, with its bunches of 
blue forget-me-nots, set jauntily on a 
mass of bright, curling hair. 

She stooped suddenly and kissed 
‘Mudge lightly on the forehead. 

“Be good,” she said, and was gone. 

In the hall Billy White, the mono- 
logist, joined her. 

“Going to walk?” he asked, as he 
opened the heavy door for her. “May I 
go, too?” 

Then the unexpected happened. 

A big red touring car stood at the 
curb, and as Betsy came down the 
stairs, a tall man, in dust-coat and gog- 
gles, came toward her. 

“Beg pardon, miss,” he said, raising 
his cap, and holding a small envelope 
toward her. “Mr. Wright sent this note. 
He was detained on business at the last 
moment, but he hopes you will let me 
take you the long way around to the 
beach in the machine. He will come 
down by train at five and we can get 
you back in plenty of time for the show 
to-night.” 

For one minute Betsy’s heart flut- 
tered madly. It was a mistake, of 
course, but it was her chance. “The 
beach” and “the long way around.” 
The words sang in her ears. She was 
really to have a swift ride through cool, 
winding roads into the country. 

“Indeed I’ll go,” she told the chauf- 
feur, and nodding to Billy White, she 
dimbed into the big, red car. 

They were off! 

_ The very spirit of the lark was ting- 
ling in Betsy’s veins. 


Who could he be, this knight errant? 
How had’ the mistake occurred, and 
would he be very angry when he found 
that she was not the girl he expected? 

“You're not the little girl I sent for,” 
Betsy hummed softly to herself, then 
smiled at the next line, and was glad 
she had worn the dainty, new, blue 
frock. 

Suddenly, she remembered the note. 
Ought she to read it? It was not in- 
tended for her, of course, but it was 
not sealed, and besides, it might offer 
some clew to the identity of the man 
she was to meet at five o’clock. 

She glanced at the chauffeur but he 
was looking straight ahead, so Betsy 
opened the note and read: 


Dear Littte Gi: 

You can guess how fearfully disap- 
pointed I am to miss a long ride into 
the country with you. Try to be a little 
lonesome without me. 

Let Murray take you the long way 
around in the car. Enjoy the cool, green 
roads and the spring woods for me, and 
remember I am working hard for our 
future. 

I'll meet you at the pavilion at five. 

Yours, 
Bossy, 


Betsy was seized with panic. 

“Remember I am working hard for 
our future!” 

Then it was his fiancée he was ex- 
pecting and his name was Bobby— 
Robert ! 

How she detested that name! It al- 
ways made her think of that other Rob- 
ert—Robert Dickenson Forsythe. 

She had heard that name from ev- 
ery member of her family. Had seen it 
staring up at her from all her home let- 
ters. What if he did have millions? She 
would hate him—any man who could 
be silly enough to imagine he loved a 
girl just from seeing stupid pictures of 
her. 

Her whole family would rise up and 
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call her blessed if she married him, and 
she could quit the dismal road and have 
a beautiful home, but she never wanted 
to meet him, for fear she might be 
tempted. She did not want to marry a 
man she hated, and she would hate 
Robert Dickenson Forsythe. She was 
quite sure of that. 

And now she was going to meet this 
other “Bobby” who was expecting the 
girl he loved. Mercy, what a mess she 
had made of things! 

She looked helplessly toward the 
ground. The car was speeding swiftly 
down a winding road. There was no ex- 
cuse for stopping, no way of escape. 
She must face it out. 

She leaned forward and spoke to the 
chauffeur. 

“Mr. Wright was detained on busi- 
ness, Murray?” she asked. 

“Yes, miss. Something gone wrong 
with the lights at the park.” 

Evidently her knight had something 
to do with electricity. How strangé it 
was that Mr. Wright’s chauffeur should 
not know his fiancée. 

“Shall I go by the creek road, miss?” 

“Yes, please.” 

The question roused Betsy to the 
beauty around her. They were really in 
the spring woods, The road ran through 
a little forest of oak trees. Rich, earthy 
odors filled the air. Here and there a 
patch of purple violets blazed forth. It 
was her dream of the morning fulfilled! 

Betsy drew a deep sigh of utter con- 
tentment, and settled back to enjoy her 
ride. Five o’clock would come, as in- 
evitably as the first night of a new pro- 
duction, but between then and now 
stretched an hour of keenest pleasure. 

They slowed up to cross a small rust- 
ic bridge, beneath which a brook purled 
and sang over its pebbles, and there, in 
a shaded nook beside the road, a spring 
bubbled. 

“Would you like a drink, miss?” 


Murray brought her the cold water 
in a tiny silver mug. She drank it, 
thirstily and they were off again. 

They were fairly flying now! Past a 
big farm-house, with cattle lowing in 
the pasture. Past cross-roads, with their 
old-fashioned sign-posts. Now they 
shot by a tiny school-house, where the 
children, trooping out, stopped to gaze 
after the machine in wonder. Then 
straight along a level road that seemed 
to stretch clear away to the horizon. 

The machine turned sharply to the 
right, entered a big iron gateway, and 
glided down a graveled road. The trees 
and shrubbery were trimmed, the grass 
cared for, and here and there a flower- 
bed was in bloom. : 

Betsy glanced at her watch and sat 
suddenly erect. 

Only five minutes more of grace! 

What could she say to this man? 
What would he think of her? Oh, she 
was mad—mad to have come on sucha 
trip! 

They turned down a broad drive and 
stopped before a large pavilion. 

Down the steps a tall, dark man was 
coming toward them. Laughter lay deep 
in his eyes and a smile played around 
his mouth. 

Betsy knew at once that this was her 
knight and that she would tell him the 
truth. 

“Did you enjoy the drive?” he asked. 
As he gave her his hand to help her 
out, he looked straight into her face. 

There was a moment’s hesitation. A 
puzzled look came into his eyes. Then 
he laid her hand on his arm and led 
her gently up the stairs and along the 
balcony, to a secluded corner, where he 
drew forward a low chair for her. 

“Will you sit here?” he asked. __ 

But she stood facing him, flushing 
scarlet. 

“There has been some mistake,” she 
faltered. “I—I scarcely know how to 





explain. I am Betsy Rawlson and I am 
working this week at Cooke’s vaude- 
ville theatre. I have been longing madly 
for the country during all these warm 
spring days. To-day, it seemed that I 
could bear it no longer and, after the 
matinée, when your chauffeur handed 
me the note and asked me to come to 
the beach in the car I—I could not re- 
sist. I don’t think I thought of the con- 
sequences—of anything but the ride— 
and the cool, green country—” 

Tears stood in Betsy’s eyes and her 
voice was perilously near a sob. 

The man interrupted her. 

“Please don’t try to explain,” he said, 
and laughter lurked again in the eyes 
and played about the mouth. “I am so 
glad if my car gave you pleasure. And 
now, can I beg you to have a little sup- 
per, here in this quiet corner, and let 
me take you back in the machine? I 
promise to get you to Cooke’s in plenty 
of time.” 

Betsy smiled at him, gratefully. 

“You are very kind,” she said, “and 
I will stay, but I hope you will believe 
that the madness is past now and that I 
am really sorry, for your sake.” 

“Don’t worry about that,” he said, 
and beckoned to a passing waiter. 

A small table was brought and set 
daintily there in their corner, where 
they could look out over the bay and 
see the sun set in a bed of salmon col- 
ored sky. 

“Tt all seems like a dream, and I am 
half-tempted to pinch myself and wake 
up, only that would spoil the dream.” 

They had reached the salad. Betsy 
was recovering from her embarrass- 
ment, and trying to make amends for 
her pranks by being agreeable. 

“Will you tell me something about 
your fiancéc?’ she asked. “Will she 
forgive you for disappointing her? Oh, 
how thoughtless of me to have taken 
her place !” - 


He leaned forward across the table, 
interested at once. 

“The lady I expected,” he said, “is 
small and dainty, like you, and she, too, 
wears blue a great deal. She is gentle 
and forgiving, and when I explain, she 
will understand.” 

Then he told her about the little home 
he was going to build, away out in the 
mountains in Colorado, where his work 
would soon take him. He showed Betsy 
the plans for the tiny cottage with the 
garden laid out around it, and Betsy 
began to feel that the little girl, who 
was about her size and affected blue, 
was very lucky. 

“T’ve a plan,” he cried, gayly, as they 
settled back in the machine for the ride 
to town. “I will take you to the theatre. 
Then I will go for Bess, my fiancée, 
and we will come to Cooke’s and see 
you play. You will let us meet you af- 
terward, will you not? I want you to 
know my fiancée.” 

“T.would certainly like to meet her,” 
Betsy answered, but somehow, she felt 
that she would not like this other girl 
who wore blue. 

Betsy rushed into her dressing-room, 
fifteen minutes late. She was cross and 
irritable and dropped everything she 
touched, and smudged her cheeks with 
cosmetic. But sympathetic Mudge 
helped her quietly and asked no ques- 
tions. She reached the stage just as 
the cards went up for her act. 

Oh, how she hated her work that 
night! How she envied the little girl 
who wore blue! Envied her everything: 
the cottage in Colorado with it’s little 
garden; the automobile that glided 
swiftly over country roads; the man 
with laughter lurking in his eyes. 

It was a tired, nervous, little Betsy 
who rushed back to the dressing-room 
and began hurriedly to remove the 
make-up. 

She had said she would be ready at 











ten, but it was almost twenty minutes 
past when Mudge fastened the last 
hook of the dainty, beruffled, white 
gown and helped her into a long even- 
ing-coat of white lace lined with palest 


“Tll be home at twelve,” Betsy 
called, as she hurried down the hail. 
“Please wait for me.” 

The stage door banged heavily be- 
hind her and she was alone in the 
street. 


She glanced up and down the block | 


but there was no touring car in sight. 

She glanced at her watch. It was al- 
ready half-an-hour past the appointed 
time. 

Then, suddenly, it dawned on her. 
This Mr. Wright was turning the ta- 
bles. He was paying her back in her 
own coin. How she hated him. She had 
been foolish and thoughtless, of course, 
but he might have understood. 

Mudge would be coming soon. She 
could not explain to her just now. She 
must get home. 

Betsy lifted her dainty, trailing skirts 
and walked swiftly down the street. 
The hot tears burned in her eyes, and, 
in spite of all her efforts at self-control, 
rolled in burning drops down her 
cheeks. 

There were several women on the 
veranda when Betsy reached her board- 
ing-house, but she hurried past them 
and almost ran up the stairs to her 
room. She wanted to be alone, where 
she’ could cry. This humiliation was 
almost more than she could bear. 

She switched on the light and, there, 
on the table, stood a small square box 
addressed to her. 

Betsy cut the cord and pulled out a 
big damp bunch of violets. Tied to the 
ribbon that held them was a note, which 
Betsy opened with trembling fingers 
and read breathlessly : 





Dear Lirtie Gree: 

Will you forgive me, I wonder, when 
I tell you that this afternoon’s little ad- 
venture was all planned just as it hap- 
pened? 

It was nearly a year ago that I first 
saw your picture, while visiting my col- 
lege chum, your sister’s husband. 

It was not then that I began to love 
you. I have loved you always. It was 
then that I found you, The dear blue 
eyes, the soft curls of bright hair, the 
aristocratic little nose, the pouting mouth 
—just as I have always pictured the lit- 
tle girl I would, one day, marry. 

It is natural not to want to marry the 
person one’s family likes, and I felt that 
every word your sister wrote to you of 
me was putting you further from me. 

Luck was with me, for the electric- 
light plant Dad installed at the beach, 
burned out this week and I had to come 
down. At least that is my excuse for fol- 
lowing you half across the country. 

I wanted to know you and wanted you 
to know me without family intercession. 

I planned this afternoon, trusting to 
the love of adventure I knew you must 
possess. You played up to my lead beau- 
tifully. : 

Forgive me, dear. It was all because I 
care so much. 

There is no other little girl. I expected 
only you. 

The red car is yours, and the little 
home in the mountains, and all the love 
and devotion of which I am capable, 

I did not come to-night, dear, because 
I wanted you to understand and forgive 
me if you can. 

I will come for you at eleven to-mor- 
row morning. 


The green of the trees is wooing me, 
And the soft south wind calls you, 
And I know a place where the sunset’s 


gold 
Sifts all the branches through. 


Let us steal away for a long, sweet day 


And the joy of life renew. 


Let the violets plead for me. 
Yours always to command, 
Rosert DickENSON WriGHT ForsyTHE. 


Betsy sank to her knees and laid her 


head on the windowsill. “And I begged 
for excitement,” she whispered, crush- 
ing the violets against her cheek. 
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f HE honor that was 

4 recently bestowed 

upon the theatrical 

profession by the 

knighting of two of 

its members—now 

Sir Arthur Pinero 

and Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree—re- 
calls the interesting difference between 
the present social status of the actor 
and the position he formerly occupied. 

Shakespeare was never given a title 
for the reason that his genius did not 
make him eligible at that time. Queen 
Elizabeth and he were on terms of close 
acquaintance—she often used to bother 
him by sitting on the stage with his 
players—and the red-headed sovereign 
was quite capable of giving him the 
necessary blow on the cheek—often 
her method of initiation. But in those 
days, the distinction of knighthood was 
exclusively military, and even brainy 
Bess didn’t know that the pen was 
mightier than the sword. 

Then, too, the players’ profession 
was under a social cloud: its members 
were political undesirables. And this 
sentiment against them. has been so 
slow in fading from the legal: books of 
England, that only within the last few 
months has an actor, actually escaped 








the duty of jury service by proving that 
there was a law, still in existence, de- 
claring the members of his profession 
to be vagrants, and that he was there- 
fore ineligible. 

However, with the knighting of some 
of its most worthy exponents, the the- 
atrical profession in England has been 
placed on a footing with the other fine 
arts—a position that it has been entitled 
to for some time. 


First Playwright to be Knighted 


THE distinction that has fallen upon 
Arthur Wing Pinero is especially inter- 
esting, as he is the first playwright on 
whom the honor of knighthood has 
been bestowed, thus giving him an 
official rank never before reached by a 
professional dramatic writer. 

Sir Arthur, was once an actor. When 
he was nineteen years old, his fondness 
for the stage led him to take a position 
as general utility man at the Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh, where he appeared 
for a salary of five dollars a week 
and experience. A year later he went 
to London and in 1876 became a 
member of Henry Irving’s company at 
the Lyceum Theatre, where he remained 
until 1881. During that first year, he 
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played Cladius to Mr. Irving on his 
first “Hamlet” tour, in ali the principal 
theatres in the United Kingdom. Those 
were their barnstorming days, and little 
did either of them realize the distinc- 
tion at which both would arrive, in 
different paths, for at-that time Pinero 
had just taken his pen in hand. His 
initial effort at playwriting was made 
during this first year with Irving; it 
was a one-act farce called “£200 a 
Year,” and was produced at the Globe 
Theatre through the efforts of R. C. 
Carton, a struggling young actor to 
whom the author had presented the 
manuscript. * 

In 1880 Pinero wrote “By-gones” 
and “Daisy’s Escape,” clever little play- 
lets that were used as curtain-raisers 
by Mr. Irving, and in which the author 
was given the leading part. In the same 
year he wrote “The Money Spinner,” 
which ‘was, curiously enough, produced 
by John Hare, another of the titled 
coterie, and the Kendals. This piece 
was so successful financially that 
Pinero decided to give up the profes- 
sion of acting and to devote himself to 
the more lucrative work of playwriting. 

An English history of the stage that 
was printed in 1879 has this amusing 
paragraph, after mentioning Arthur 
Wing Pinero’s experience as an actor: 


Mr. Pinero is author of “£200 a 
Year,” a piece first played at the Globe 
Theatre, London, in October, 1877; of 
“La Comete, or Two Hearts,” an 
original drama in four acts, and other 
pieces. 


Other pieces indeed! Just enough to 
make him the foremost dramatic writer 
in England, when the list is brought up 
to date. Some that have helped to make 
him famous are, “Sweet Lavender,” 
“Lady Bountiful,” “The Gay Lord 
Quex,” “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” 
“Tris,” and “Trelawney of the Wells.” 
Sir Arthur lives at 14 Hanover Square, 
London, the city of his birth. He is 
fifty-four years of age. 


The Stage as a Last Choice 


IN reviewing the experiences of the 
knighted actors, it is a noticeable inci- 
dent that many of them reached the pro- 
fession that made them famous after 
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having made efforts along other lines, It 
was the original intention of Sir Ar 
thur Pinero to become a lawyer. That 
was the proiession of his father, in 
whose footsteps he followed for a 
while. But it didn’t take him long to 
find out that his shoes didn’t fit in the 
tracks, and one day, following a sud- 
den impulse, he shook the dust of the 
paternal office from his heels and be- 
took himself to the theatre. 

Sir Henry Irving, also, did not enter 
the stage-door. upon his first effort to 
open the way to a career. He was edu- 
cated at a private school in London 
and intended for a_business-life. In 
fact, he passed several months in the 
office of an East India merchant. But 
not all the glories that the orient had 
to offer were sufficient to distract his 
mind from the call of the stage that 
tang in his ears as persistently as the 
sound of “The Bells” when he played 
the unhappy Mathias. 

Sir Charles Wyndham, -too, tried 
something else before he settled down 
to acting. It was his original intention 
to become a physician, but a taste for 
the stage had been developed in ama- 
teur performances, and the ‘theatre 
eventually claimed him for its own. 


Sir Charles Wyndham 


THE débfit of this eminent English- 
man, by the way, was made in America. 
He came to this country in 1861, and 
in January of that year made his first 
professional appearance at Mrs. John 
Wood’s Olympic Theatre, New York. 
When the Civil War broke out, he dis- 
continued acting and enlisted in the 
Northern Army as a surgeon. In 1863 
he resigned from the service and went 
to Washington, D. C., where he joined 
the stock company at Glover’s Theatre, 
of which John Wilkes Booth was the 
star. His success there was not what 
might be termed really brilliant, and 
Sir Charles soon received a blue en- 
velope with the suggestion from the 
manager that he had better go some- 
where and learn how to act. 

Neither does the stage-manager, Ben 
Rogers, deserve very much credit for 
boosting the young histrion to fame, fer 
when he left, Wyndham remarked that 
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he guessed he’d go back to the army, 
and Rogers repeated, 

“That’s right. Go back to the army.” 

It is not difficult to imagine the tone 
in which he said it. However, it was 
only another of those cases where a 
knock proves to be a boost. 

Sir Charles changed his mind. In- 
stead of going back to the army, he 
went to England and practiced medicine 
until May, 1866, when he made his 
London débiit at the Royalty Theatre. 
Success attended his efforts from that 
time, and in 1870 he brought his own 
company to America. It was the first 
traveling organization in the United 


. States to play short engagements in the 


regular theatres. 

We think of Sir Charles as an Eng- 
lishman, and, of course, he is; but 
though a foreigner, he is familiar with 
some of the interesting events in Amer- 
ican history that have escaped the ex- 
perience and the intimate knowledge of 
our younger generation. He not only 
fought in the Civil War, but he got 
around in time to see the Chicago fire. 
It just happened that he was billed to 
play at Crosby’s Opera House when the 
great conflagration swept it from sight. 
However, he proved himself to be one 
of the men of the hour, for he immedi- 
ately fitted up a club house on the south 
side of Chicago, where he gave per- 
formances for several weeks. 

Later he toured the country with his 
company, finally settling again in Chi- 
cago where, in 1872, despite the city’s 
disaster, he ran a prosperous season. 
With him in this company was his sis- 
ter, Miss Alice Wyndham, who is now 
the widow of the late Bronson Howard. 

The life of Sir Charles Wyndham 
has been crammed with activity, and 
few actors have had _ experiences 
spreading over so wide an area. In 1898 
he was a volunteer non-commissioned 
Officer in the Boer War, and was 
awarded the Victoria Cross, on the ob- 
verse side of which reads the inscrip- 
tion—“For Valor.” He has made many 
trips across the Atlantic, often bringing 
his entire company with him, and in his 
managerial capacity he has shown re- 
markable ability. Sir Charles is now the 
proprietor of three London theatres: 
the Wyndham, the Criterion and the 


New Theatre. The second of these 
named is entirely under ground. He is 
now seventy-two years of age. 


The Knights as Managers 


ALL of the actors who have been 
knighted have been famous as mana- 
gers, and it is undoubtedly this as much 
as their histrionic ability that has 
gained them the honor. Sir Henry Irv- 
ing gave the closest attention to man- 
agement, and that fact had much to do 
with the success he achieved. Sir John 
Hare, who was knighted by Kiug Ed- 
ward VII in 1907, was actively en- 
gaged in management for many years. 
In 1875 he leased the Court Theatre in 
London and managed it for four years. 
At the end of that time he joined with 
the Kendals in leasing the St. James, 
which continued under their joint di- 
rection for nine seasons. In 1889 the 
Garrick Theatre was built for him, and 
in 1898 he assumed control of the 
Globe. 

In his youthful days, John Hare was 
meant for the civil service, but he got 
into the actor business, and it is well 
for us that he did, for a more delight- 
ful player never trod the boards. In 
private life, too, he is one of the most 
lovable of men, and a celebrity more 
beautifully innocent of his own great- 
ness never was known. Sir John was 
the second actor to receive the honor of 
knighthood. He was born in 1844 and is 
therefore sixty-five years old. 

Sir Squire Bancroft was the third 
recipient, and he, too, was a celebrated 
manager who had contributed much to 
the elevation of the English stage. He 
was not knighted, however, until after 
his retirement—the ceremony took place 
in 1897. After leaving the stage he 
contributed much to charitable causes 
by public readings. These brought in 
large sums of money which he turned 
over to philanthropic institutions. It 
has been said that it was this generos- 
ity, which made him so great a public 
benefactor, that had much to do with 
obtaining for him the distinction of 
knighthood. His brilliant wife, who 
shared his responsibilities as manager, 
deserved to divide honors equally with 
her husband, for the success they had 
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attained was as much the result of her 
ability as that of her husband. She was 
more fortunate than Ellen Terry, who, 
though not the wife of Sir Henry Irv- 
ing, had helped to make him famous. 


Beerbohm Tree 


SIR CHARLES WYNDHAM, the 
fourth actor to receive the distinction 
of knighthood, is a noted manager ; and 
the latest sir knight, Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree, is probably the greatest theatrical 
manager England has ever known. 

His first great success as an actor 
was made in 1883 when he created the 
role of the Rev. Robert Spalding in 
“The Private Secretary.” After that he 
excited much attention in the principal 
roles of “Called Back” and “Jim the 
Penman.” In 1887 he took the manage- 
ment of the Haymarket Theatre, which 
thrived splendidly for ten years under 
his able guidance. In 1897 he built and 
opened His Majesty’s Theatre, where 
for sheer magnificence the productions 
have rivaled, if not outshone, anything 
ever accomplished by Irving himself. 

Beerbohm Tree has long passed the 
point where mere money can influence 
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him in the matter of a production; he 
has often been known to withdraw a 
play at the height of its success, in 
order that he might fulfill a promise to 
present another at.a certain time. His 
ambition, too, has never taken the form 
of seeking roles entirely for his own ag- 
grandizement. Even Mansfield would 
not appear as Helmar in his own pro- 
duction of “A Doll’s House.” But that 
is not the theory nor the practice of Sir 
Herbert Tree. In his willingness to as- 
sume an humble role for the sake of the 
whole piece he outranks every other ac- 
tor of the day. 

Beerbohm Tree is a man of delight- 
ful personality, and the honor that has 
lately fallen to him has greatly pleased 
his friends. In speaking of him, the 
English press call him Sir Herbert ; but 
the actor himself continues to advertise 
the old name of H. Beerbohm Tree: 
Henry Irving established this prece- 
dent, and it has been followed by all of 
the other titled actors except Charles 
Wyndham, who, during his recent visit 
to this country was announced as Sir 
Charles. But then, he has spent a good 
deal of time in America, and knows the 
value of advertising, 











HE mining camp theatre is being 
crowded off the western rialto. 
In Alaska, where old frontier con- 
ditions still exist to a greater or less 
extent, variety theatres of the old sort 
still flourish. They are to be found in 
Dawson, Nome, and Juneau, where 
they provide entertainment for exiled 
miners, but the old men -who have 
drifted to Alaska from other mining 
camps claim that even these are not the 
equal of the old theatres of San Fran- 
cisco, Virginia City, Denver, Dead- 
wood, Cheyenne, and Helena. 

In the country that lies between the 
Missouri River and the Pacific Ocean, 
the Canadian border and old Mexico, 
there is now no trace of the old-time 
theatre. For some unexplained psycho- 
logical reason, that special brand of 
theatre flourishes only in a new camp, 
and in these days of quickly built rail- 
roads and automobiles, no camp can 
stay new longer than over night. A rail- 
road town grows old quickly, as do 
people who live at too rapid a pace. The 
fountain of eternal youth is reached 
by a stage-coach line. 


The ’4gers in ’Frisco 


THE theatre beloved by the youthful 
mining camp originated in San Fran- 
cisco in the early ’50s, soon after the 
tush of ’49, and filled a place all its 
own. It traveled east as far as Denver 
and Deadwood, in which latter town it 
reached the zenith of its popularity and 
success. Then it journeyed back to the 
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Pacific coast and set sail for Alaska, 
where it bids fair to become extinct. 
It was not a pretentious theatre, al- 
though it gave some of the best shows 
ever seen in the west. It usually held 
forth in a frame building, possibly two 
or three stories high, thus providing 
apartments in the house for the stock 
performers. The stage was large and 
commodious ; the front part of the main 
floor was filled in with wooden chairs ; 
back of these, and in the lobby outside, 
were small tables. Around three sides 
of the house, on the second floor, was a 
tier of dark, curtained boxes. These 
brought in the big receipts, which made 
high-priced performers possible and 
gave the theatre its bad reputation. It 
was a place to which men never took 
their wives. Yet most western men of 
that day and generation, good, bad, and 
indifferent, patronized it at some time 
or other. A man could go in and take 
one of the front seats and enjoy the 
show with only an occasional gentle 
touch on his arm, accompanied by a 
quiet question as to whether or not he 
cared to be served with drinks, to re- 
mind him of the character of the place. 
He might even sit down at one of the 
tables in the rear and have a little drink 
with a friend or a pretty girl, and go 
unmolested on his way. But if he 
strolled up into the dim light of the 
curtained boxes, he came again. The 
performance consisted sometimes of a 
melodrama or light opera with special- 
ties before, between the acts, and at 
the close, and sometimes entirely of va- 
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riety turns. All the women performers 
“rustled boxes” when they were not on 
the stage; that is, they drank with the 
men patrons in the boxes and encour- 
aged them to spend large sums of mon- 
ey on wine, which sold at five dollars a 


bottle, and beer at one dollar. At the 


close of the performance the players 
went to supper, taking with them as 
many of their friends as could be in- 
duced to pay fancy prices for the priv- 
ilege. After supper the main floor was 
cleared ef chairs and tables, and play- 
ers and patrons danced until morning. 

Such was the variety theatre of old 
mining camp days, which lured the gold 
dust from the miner’s bag, and made 
many an exile forget the girl “back in 
the States.” 


Palmy Days in Deadwood 


AMONG the best known of these 
theatres were the “Bella Union” and 
“Corn Exchange” theatres of Denver ; 
the “McDaniels” at Cheyenne, and, 
most famous of them all, the old Gem 
Theatre at Deadwood. This last had 
the longest and most profitable exist- 
ence of any of them. Deadwood had a 
longer period of newness than the other 
mining camps. The Black Hills is an 
isolated district, a little oasis of moun- 
tains, the easternmost limit of the great 
far west. For a number of years after 
gold was discovered in Deadwood 
Gulch, the Hills were practically sur- 
rounded by Indian reservations through 
which it was impossible for railroads 
to obtain a right-of-way. So, for fifteen 
years Deadwood stayed “new” because 
it was a stage-coach town, and the Gem 
Theatre flourished. Its big brass band, 
which played nightly in front of the 
theatre, furnished the music by which 
the children in the sheltered homes on 


Forest Hill learned to dance; it 
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drowned out the sound of the church 
bells on Sunday night; and in its noisy, 
joyous insistence, it proved a lure that 
few men could withstand. It was the 
dominant note in the life of Deadwood. 


A Charmed Existence 
OPENED in 1877, the Gem Theatre 


was wiped out with the rest of the town 
in the big fire of ’78, but was immedi- 
ately rebuilt. Although it stood on the 
banks of Whitewood Creek, it with- 
stood the flood of ’82, which carried 
away nearly everything, in the gulch, 
including the new Methodist church 
and the schoolhouse. In later years it 
escaped miraculously a fire that laid 
low all the buildings around it and 
blackened the outside of its own cheap 
frame walls. It mocked at all sorts of 
physical disaster, but it was not proof 
against the subtle power of the incom- 
ing railroad, although for ten years it 
struggled valiantly against the influ- 
ences of a civilization in which it had 
no part. 

During the last years of its life it 
fought a competition that extended the 
entire length of Main Street, making 
of that thoroughfare a continuous Mid- 
way Plaisance. In every saloon along 
the way, and there were at least a doz- 
en to every block, a vaudeville show 
was given. Women in evening-gowns 
sang “The Holy City,” and songs of 
similar character; string orchestras 
sobbed and rippled selections from the 
best operas; girls with throaty voices 
sang cheap. popular ballads; banjos, 
guitars, and song and dance artists con- 
tributed their share to the gaiety of the 
Gulch, while on the street outside 
Salvation Army and a little band of 
Mormon missionaries or traveling evan- 
gelists lifted up their futile voices. 
Down the street, in the “bad lands, 
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a few noisy pieces of brass, a remnant 
of the fine, big band of other days, 
struggled to recall the straying allegi- 
, ace of the old Gem Theatre patronage. 


Benefit for “Calamity Jane” 


WHEN Calamity Jane came back to 
Deadwood to make her first visit to her 
old friends since the days of ’76, the 
Gem had so far lost its prestige. that 
it was at the “Green Front,” a notori- 
ous dance-hall farther down in the bad 
lands, that the old-timers gave a rous- 
ing big masquerade bali to raise money 
to send Calamity’s little daughter to the 
convent at Sturgis. 

In the first year of the new century 
the theatre was burned to the ground 
and its people were scattered as com- 
pletely as its ashes. 

There were many of the players at 
the old Gem who were well known 
from coast to coast in those days, and 
are still remembered by old-time thea- 
tregoers. There was Lew Spencer, the 
minstrel; the Duncan sisters, Carrie 
and Sophie, who did a song and dance; 
Harry Montague, Tom Miller, Fanny 
Bean, and Gilday. There :.as Inez Sex- 
ton, the prima donna who came out to 
accept an engagement, not knowing 
about the curtained boxes. She refused 
to “rustle boxes,” and left the theatre. 
The church people took an interest and 
made a sensation of her. They ar- 
tanged a concert for her benefit and 
taised a large sum of money. Where- 
upon, she bought a stage-coach ticket 
for “the States,” and shook the gold- 
sprinkled dust of Deadwood Gulch 
from her little feet. 


Gen. Crook’s Blow-Out 


WHEN General Crook came to 
Deadwood in ’77, a reception was given 
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for him at the Gem Theatre, and he 
danced in the head set with a little 
dancer known as “Trixie.” That was 
the biggest gala night the theatre ever 
knew, and it was said that the receipts 
for that single night were more than 
ten thousand dollars. 

In ’87, when the theatrical business 
was still at its best, the “Mikado” was 
put on and ran one hundred and thirty 
nights. 

Al Swearengen, manager of the Gem 
Theatre, was said to have handled 
more money than did any other man in 
Deadwood. Five thousand dollars was 
an ordinary night’s business. Yet 
Swearengen spent the last years of his 
life as a common tramp and was killed 
a couple of years ago by a locomotive 
in the railroad yards in Denver, where 
he was hanging around trying to pick 
up stray scraps of food. 


Mining Camp Stock 


ANOTHER type of theatre, which 
was a feature of old mining camp days 
and has now passed away entirely, was 
the stock theatre. The most famous 
personal representative of this form of 
amusement was Jack Langrishe, who 
died a few years ago in Wallace City, 
Idaho, where he was running a little 
weekly newspaper. Langrishe began his 
theatrical career as an actor in San 
Francisco. From there he went to Vir- 
ginia City, Nevada, and opened the 
first of the Langrishe stock theatres. 
He had the first theatre in Virginia 
City, the first in Denver, Central City, 
Helena, and Deadwood: From Dead- 
wood he followed the boom to Cceur 
d’Alene,.and there went out of busi- 
ness. 

His stock companies were popular in 
all the mining camps. They played good 
old melodramas such as “The Two Or- 









































phans,” “The Banker’s Daughter,” 
“Esmeralda,” and “Article 47.” There 
were no specialties between the acts 
and no drinks were served. It was a 
place where men took their wives. At 
the Deadwood theatre especially, where 
the players made the long stage-trip 
across the Indian country, they became 
a part of the isolated life of the camp. 
Many of the men went into business 
and stayed in the Hills, and many of 
the women married Deadwood men. 

Katie Putnam was one of the popu- 
lar players in the old Langrishe theatre, 
and other well-known names were Gus- 
sie Chambers, Viola Porter, Belle Gib- 
son, Jimmy Martin, and T. B. White- 
car. 

Once a wedding on the stage of the 
theatre—a real bona fide wedding— 
served as an excuse for scattering 
dodgers through the streets of the 
camp to draw the crowds. 


Realistic Drama There 


ONE of the most popular of Lang- 
rishe’s plays was one which he wrote 
himself and put on for a long run at 
his Central City, Colorado, theatre. It 
was called “Casey’s Night Hands,” and 
told the story of a real miner there in 
Central City, whose name was Casey, 
who struck it rich and whose night 
shift of miners were at once the terror 
and pride of the camp. One of the 
choicest bits of comedy in the piece was 
_ one taken from life, in which Casey 
called down the shaft one night and 
asked: 

“How many av ye are down there?” 

“Thirteen,” was the reply. 

“Well, half av yez come up and take 
a drink.” 


Casey, himself, was said to be one of 
the most inveterate and enthusiastic of 
theatregoers during the run of. this 
play. 

There was one woman playing a mi- 
nor part in the stock company at Dead- 
wood whose name is now forgotten, 
who, nevertheless, was the central fig- 
ure in one of the biggest sensations of 
the season. She and the piano-player 
had joined the company together as 
man and wife. Nobody paid much at- 
tention to them or took any particular 
interest in them, until one night an or- 
dinary looking man in the audience 
arose quietly and took a shot at the pi- 
ano-player. He missed his aim, the pi- 
ano-player pulled his gun, the woman 
rushed down into the fray, the audi- 
ence dispersed rapidly and noisily, and 
the stranger was killed. Before he died, 
the man who had fired the first shot 
told the story of a long search for an 
errant wife that had now ended in this 
tragic way. 


All Gone and Forgotten 


THERE are no stock-companies or 
variety theatres of the old type in the 
mining camps to-day. Instead, there are 
indifferently patronized dance-halls in 
the “bad lands,” and an “opera house” 
uptown, where road companies appear 
from time to time before “fair-sized” 
audiences. And the old times of ten 
thousand dollars a night in gold dust 
have gone the way of the Indian war- 
rior, the buffalo, and the shooting-up by 
the cowboy. 

Exit the stage-coach. Enter the rail- 
road. : 

And all the conditions of life are in- 
stantly changed. 
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N a way some men 

Jook married. You 

can tell it the minute 

you see them. Not be- 

cause they are carry- 

ing domestic looking 

packages suggestive 

of the grocer, and for 

g that matter, they may 

be perfectly groomed ; 

and yet you know 

they are married. Again, there are men 

who never look the part. You may 

know they are married—may. even see 

one of them jouncing little Johnnie to 

the tune of a nursery rhyme, and wip- 

ing molasses off little Nellie’s mouth as 

the finishing touch to a package of 

crackerjack—and yet never associate 
them with the ties of matrimony. 

It is the same with the actor—he 
doesn’t look married, and yet, he riay 
be the most domestic sort of a man 
when not on the stage. When you—fair 
maiden, perhaps—are admiring the 
suave and elegant Mr. John Drew, you 
are not thinking of Mrs. Drew, though 
there is so fortunate a person, and for 
all you know, she may be watching you 
from the box. For Mrs. Drew travels 
with her husband and daughter, Miss 
Louise Drew, when possible. Before her 
marriage, Mrs. Drew was Miss Jose- 
phine. Baker, an actress of Philadelphia. 


VALERIE HOPE 


She gave up professional work shortly 
after entering the matrimonial estate 
and has devoted herself to her family 
and her home. The popularity of John 
Drew has never dimmed his fondness 
for the calm and comfort of domestic- 
ity, and he is just as admirable in his 
home as he is on the stage. 


Mr. Faversham and Miss Opp 


THE swagger Mr. William Faver- 
sham, too, has been a friend of matri- 
mony for some years. He was married 
for the first time when he was twenty- 
four years old, to Mrs. Miriam Mirwin, 
a widow. That happened in 1892. Ten 
years later, they were divorced, and 
the same year—1902—Mr. Faversham 
and Miss Julie Opp were married. Miss 
Opp was then the divorced wife of Mr. 
Robert Loraine of “Man and Super- 
man” fame. The Favershams have three 
little sons and two homes—one in Sur- 
rey, England, and the other in New 
York. 

Mr. Francis Wilson, the famous co- 
median, is one of the most domestic ac- 
tors in captivity. He was caught and 
tamed many years ago, and now has 
two lovely, grown daughters to whom 
he is devoted. Mr. Wilson was married 
in 1881, to Miss Mira Barree, of Chi-. 
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cago, and his home life has always been 
ideally happy. 

When Eugene Cowles pours forth his 
beautiful voice with the mastery of ren- 
dering for which he is so remarkable, 
there are those in the audience whose 
thoughts turn to love and moonlight 
nights, with that imagined voice nearby, 
saying things in pianissimo loveliness. 
But—Mr. Cowles is married. He took 
unto wife Miss Louise Cleary, about 
nine years ago, and they have a lovely 
home in Derby Line, Vermont. 


The Matinée Idols 


IT doesn’t make any difference how 
much of a matinée idol a man may be, 
he is bound to take one woman for his 
own, and let the rest worship at a dis- 
tance. There is Dustin Farnum, turning 
heads by the score for his work in 
“Cameo Kirby,” where, if there ever 
was a perfectly beautiful man devoid of 
the suggestion of effeminacy, it is Mr. 
Farnum in the part of the Mississippi 
River gambler. However, he was not 
content with this over-the-foot-light 
adoration, and on March 24 of this year 
was married to Miss Mary Bessie Con- 
well, who was his leading woman in 
“The Squaw Man.” 

Mr. Wilton Lackaye is also a married 
man, and a very proud father of a very 
interesting boy, who, though he may not 
quite equal his distinguished parent in 
epigrammatic answering, can keep pace 
with him all right in the matter of rapid 
fire questions. The Lackayes may some 
day make a good vaudeville team. The 
actor was married to Miss Alice Evans 
in 1896. 

Can you imagine Eddie Foy a sedate 
married man? Probably not, bcause he 
isn’t a sedate married man. However, 
he is married. His real name, by the 
way, is Edwin Fitzgerald, and his per- 
sttasive eloquence led Miss Madeline 
Morando, a dancer, to become his wife 
in 1905. Their home is in New Rochelle, 
New York. 

Mr. James K. Hackett belongs to the 
list of actors who believe in matrimony, 
and he put his theories into practice by 
marrying Miss Mary Mannering, the 
well-known actress. This event took 
place May 2, 1897, and tor some time 
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the union was supposed to be a ve 
happy one, but dissension finally arose 
and they were recently divorced. 

Mr. E. H. Sothern and his wife, Miss 
Virginia Harned, have of late been hay- 
ing marital differences that led to the 
divorce court, but not to the divorce— 
the decree having been refused for some 
technical reason. Mr. Sothern and Miss 
Harned were married in Philadelphia, 
December 3, 1896, and for many years 
their home life was very happy. 

Mr. Louis Mann is the husband of 
Miss Clara Lipman who for many sea- 
sons, played with him as joint star. Miss 
Lipman was the daughter of a million- 
aire jeweler of Chicago, who recently 
died and left her several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

Mr. Henry Miller, actor and man- 
ager, though ambitious for the stage 
since he was a boy, nevertheless took 
time to marry and have. a home, and 
now there are two Henry Millers where 
before there was only one. Henry Mil- 
ler, Jr., who is called “Jack,” by his in- 
timates, has been doing good work this 
season with Miss Grace George. 

Robert Mantell, who, by the way, was 
born in Scotland, is a married man. His 
wife is Marie Booth Russell, his lead- 
ing woman. The Mantells maintain the 
happy equilibrium of ideal married life 
as it can be lived behind the footlights. 

Mr. Forbes-Robertson, too, has al- 
ways been looked up to as one of the 
happily married men of the profession. 
He married Miss Gertrude Dermot, in 
1900. She is his leading woman and a 
sister of Maxine Elliott. ‘the Forbes- 
Robertsons believe that one of the se- 
crets of successful marriage among the- 
atrical people is in remaining together 
professionally. 

Mr. William Collier, too, is married. 
His wife, who was Miss Louise Allen, 
was a comedienne who appeared with 
him in many of his successful produc- 
tions. Her death recently occurred. 

In the majority of cases, actors mar- 
ry women of their own profession and 
Raymond Hitchcock followed this lead. 
His wife is the clever Miss Flora Za- 
belle, an Armenian and daughter of a 
well-known Chicago lecturer and at- 
thor, her “real name” being Zabelle 
Mangasarian. 








ACTORS AND MATRIMONY 


The Man with a Voice 


IT IS a difficult thing for a man with 
abeautiful singing voice to keep out of 
matrimony, and when he gets around to 
proposing, all he has to do is to talk a 
little with his eyes, throw in a dash of 
pantomime in which his arms do the 
principal acting, and let his voice pour 
forth in sentimental song. It isn’t cer- 
tain as to whether that was Chauncey 
Oleott’s method, but it might have been, 
and anyway, he is married. His wife 
was Miss Margaret O’Donovan of San 
Francisco, and this happy family are 
true to both coasts—the west and east 
—having one home at Fruitville, Cali- 
fornia, and another at Saratoga, N. Y. 

Robert Edeson has been twice mar- 
tied. His first wife was Miss Ellen 

Burg, an actress, who died in June, 
1890. About a year ago he again mar- 
ried, this time choosing Miss George 
Elliott Porter of Brookline. 

Frank Daniels has serious moments 
and one of them was noted more than 
twenty years ago when he separated 
himself from  single-blessedness and 
married a beautiful girl. It is expected 
that the stage will eventually profit 
greatly by the union, as Frank Daniels, 
Jr., has made his début as an actor. 

Oliver Doud Byron is another actor 
whose marriage has brought to the stage 
aclever young son—Mr. Arthur Wil- 

liam Byron. Mr. Byron’s wife was Miss 
Mary Kate Crehan, a sister of Miss 

Ada Rehan. 

Congeniality reigns supreme in the 
Selwyn family, for Mr. Edgar Selwyn, 
actor and playwright, is married to Miss 
Margaret Mayo, playwright and actress. 

Mr. Joseph M. Weber knows what it 
is to go home and find a devoted little 
wife warming his slippers before the 
fire, for he was married in 1897 to Miss 
Lillian Friedman. The name “Lew 
Fields” follows naturally upon the men- 
tion of Mr. Weber’s name, and he, too, 
is a model husband. Before marriage, 
Mrs. Fields was Miss Rose Harris. Sev- 
@tal very interesting children have 
graced this happy union. 
rles Rann Kennedy, actor and au- 
thor of “The Servant in the House,” is 


the husband of Miss Edith Wynne Mat- 


thison the actress. 
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Mr. Cyril Scott is married, and his 
wife was Miss Louise Eissing, prima 
donna of the Henderson Extravaganza 
Company. Their home is at Bayside, 
Long Island. 

Tyrone Power is another actor who 
married in the profession. His wife was 
Miss Edith Crane, and they were united 
in 1898. 

Mr. Louis James is very much mar- 
ried. He has had three experiences. His 
second wife was the well-known ac- 
tress, Miss Marie Wainwright. 

Mr. Digby Bell was married in 1882 
to Miss Laura Joyce, daughter of an 
English theatrical manager. She was the 
possessor of a fine contralto voice and 
at the time was prominent in light opera 
entertainments. After their marriage 
she often was seen in the same com- 
pany with Mr. Bell. Last year Mr. Bell 
married his leading lady, Miss Nord- 
stron. 

Henry E. Dixey, “Mary Jane’s” fa- 
mous pa, is also the father of two 
grown-up children. 


A Few Can Afford It 


MR. OTIS HARLAN can well af- 
ford to support a wife,-since he is one 
of the richest actors in the profession. 
His little daughter, Miriam Louise, is 
the pride of his life. 

Mr. David Warfield, the noted “Mu- 
sic Master,” is an ideal man in his 
home, in which he takes the keenest 
pleasure, according to Mrs. Warfield 
and friends who visit him at his resi- 
dence in New York. It i situated on the 
west side of Central Park, near Amster- 
dam Avenue, and though Gothic in the 
exterior, the house is suggestive of the 
Far East within—particularly Egypt, 
India, Turkey and the Holy Land. 

Mr. William Morris, of “The Witch- 
ing Hour” fame, is not a bachelor, 
though you would never guess it to look 
at him. In 1891 he was married to Miss 
Etta Hawkins. - 

Mr. Sam Bernard stopped talking be- 
fuddied English long enough to answer 
questions clearly at the marriage altar, 
and his domestic tastes are more pro- 
nounced than his dialect. He is a noted 
father, having the reputation of pre- 
senting his eldest boy with an annual 
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birthday check of twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

Guy Bates Post cannot be called a 
bachelor, because he was once a mar- 
ried man. However, he is that no longer. 
In 1897 he married Miss Sarah Truax, 
the actress, but a divorce followed. 

Holbrook Blinn, who has recently 
added to his laurels as Mrs. Fiske’s 
leading man in “Salvation Nell,” has a 
wife who adores him. She is an actress 
and before her marriage she was Miss 
Ruth Benson, daughter of Major H. M. 
Benson, U. S. Army. 

Victor Moore, the “Kid Burns” of 
“Forty-five Minutes from Broadway,” 
is married to Miss Emma Littlefield, an 
actress who played with him in vaude- 
ville before he became famous. 

Robert Hilliard, too, has been mar- 
ried some. In 1881 he was wedded to 
Miss Cora Bell of Brooklyn, who was 
given a divorce from him thirteen years 
later. In 1896, Mr. Hilliard married 
Mrs. Nellie Murphy who had been sep- 
arated from her first husband by the 
process of law. Mr. Hilliard has a son 
by his first marriage, who is a graduate 
of Annapolis and an ensign in the 
United States Navy. 

Mr. William Gillette was married 
years ago, but is now a widower. In her 
life time he was devoted to his wife, 
and since her death has been equally 
devoted to her memory. 

Mr. George Cohan, actor, playwright 
and manager, has -been twice married. 
His first experience was with Miss 
Ethel Levey, the actress, from whom he 
was divorced. gThey have one child, a 
little girl. In 1897 Mr. Cohan was may- 
ried to Miss Agnes Nolan of Brookline, 
Mass. Miss Nolan is-also an actress. 
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Some Much Married Men 


De WOLF HOPPER believesinmar- “ 
riage. If he had his way there wouldn't 
be an old maid or a widow left in the 
country. He is conscientious, too, and 
has done his part, for he has been mar- 
ried four times. He took for his first 
wife, a second cousin, Miss Ella Gardi- 
ner. A divorce followed, and he next 
married Miss Ida Mosher, a singer in 
the McCaul chorus. A divorce followed 
that marriage also, and in 1893 he mar- 
ried Miss Edna Wallace, since known 
to the stage as Edna Wallace Hopper, 
notwithstanding the divorce that was 
granted in 1898. The following year, 
Mr. Hopper and Miss Nella Reardon 
Bergen were made man and wife. Miss 
Bergen is a well-known actress and at 
the time of her marriage to Mr. Hop- 
per she was the divorced wife of James 
D. Bergen, an eastern merchant. The 
Hoppers are still married. 

“Say, Nat, why don’t you invite me 
to one of your weddings?” is a question 
that Wilton Lackaye is said to have 
asked of Mr. Goodwin, not long ago. 
The reason of which is that the recently 
divorced husband of Maxine Elliott has 
been married several times. His first ex- 
perience was years ago, when he made 
Miss Eliza Weathersby his wife. She 
was a famous beauty of the Lydia 
Thompson Burlesque Company, and 
died in 1887. The following year Mr. 
Goodwin was married in Chicago, to 
Miss Nella Baker. His third wife was 
Maxine Elliott, and his fourth, and 
present, is Miss Edna Goodrich. 

As to the question, “Are actors mat- 
rying men?” the answer seems to be 
“They are.” 
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HERE aint no use jawin’, Swich- 

er,” said The Duchess, with a 

touch of the jaunty imperiousness 
that had originated her aristocratic cog- 
nomen. “It’s been mos’ ten year since I 
seen a circus, and I got a feeling fur it 
strong. You'd oughtn’t to kick, nohow. 
Here I be, cookin’ my life away in this 
messy old hole, without never no kind 
of a change month in and month out.” 

The Duchess wrung her dish-rag 
with a vicious twist. 

“I beat it with a side-show onct, 
when I was a kid, and who knows 
what I’d a-been to-day if maw hadn’t 
sicked the society man onto me!” 

Swicher shook his head in contradic- 
tion of The Duchess’ lofty memories. 

“This aint no time to.go on a toot,” 
he said, laying a pleading hand on her 
arm. “You’re forgettin’ the Butchers’ 
Union’s got a picnic on fur to-morrow, 
an’ they’re death on the vittles. Lizzie’ll 
have her hands full with the suds; be- 
sides, you’ve got ’em all skinned on the 
beefsteak and onions, Dukess.” 

“Pfaw!” exclaimed The Duchess, dis- 
dainfully. “The very smeil on ’em 
makes me sick. I’m goin’ to chuck it fur 
a day or two an’ play the lady. You kin 
look fur me back when you see me— 
nless I should take it into my nob to 
get married. Then you’d have to hustle 
fur another help, wouldn’t you ?” 

_ This was the dire threat that usually 
cowed Swicher ; but to-night he turned 
upon her crossly. 

“I wish you would,” he replied angri- 


ly, “I wish you would. It’d do you good 
to git tied to a man that’d take some 0’ 
the lip out of you.” 

“Shoo!” she gurgled, patting her em- 
ployer playfully on the elbow, “you’re 
the regular old grouch. I never seen the 
feller yet J couldn’t manage. Tar-tar—” 

And she vanished up the back stairs 
with her mouth full of hairpins. 

As she made her toilet, The Duchess 
looked out across the court, where, 
against a high board fence, a graceful 
lady in pink tights was pirouetting on 
a prancing horse. Glancing down at her 
own blacksmith’s arms and Amazonian 
bosom, she sighed. 

“I wisht I had a figger like hern,” 
she said, as she slipped out of the scul- 
lery into the back alley. “The boys nev- 
er kin see nawthin’ in a great big lum- 
mix like me.” 

In her hand she clutched a scrap of 
newspaper which bore the location of 
the show grounds. She watched the 
street signs closely until the increasing 
size of the crowd told her she was be- 
ing swept along in the right direction. 
Soon the flare of the torches and the 
noise of the barkers drew her magnet- 
ically on toward the side-show. 

After a preliminary skirmish in front 
of the ticket wagon, where she acknowl- 
edged “Little Hip,” “Beef Trust,” and 
other complimentary epithets, The 
Duchess fell for a green check and jost- 
led through a narrow lane into the Tent 
of Joy. Wide-eyed and gaping, she fol- 
lowed the spieler in a crescendo of ad- 
miration from Punch and Judy, by 
Mlle. Rita’s reptiles, on to the Human 
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Pincushion, and thence across where 
the Bloody Battle-ax Throwers impaled 
each other smilingly. Soon her sociabil- 
ity got the better of her astonishment 
and, after she had recommended a ton- 
ic for the Living Skeleton, she crossed 
the Fortune Teller’s palm, and for a 
quarter received a chromo of her fu- 
ture husband whom she was advised to 
search for under the Big Top. 

When The Duchess emerged from 
the side-show, the band was in full 
blare for the opening spectacle, and the 
men in the little rope alleys were shout- 
ing, “Have your tickets ready for the 
Big Show”; but The Duchess couldn’t 
find her money. She dived into her bos- 
om, ran her fingers through her belt, 
and even, retiring behind a tent-flap, 
inspected her stocking. As the truth 
dawned upon her, she pushed her way 
angrily through the crowd, her voice 
raised in lamentation: 

“T certainly would like to ketch the 
pie-faced mut that’d make away with a 
poor girl’s savings. I’d spoil his face fur 
im, I would!” 

She paused wistfully on the outskirts 
of the throng. The gay haunt of the 
band and the glare of the tentland para- 
dise brought to her eyes tears of disap- 
pointment. 

“It’s about as near as I’ve ever came 
to the real thing,” she wailed. 

Her eyes ran hungrily along the 
stretch of canvas. Down the line she 
discerned a little group of spectators 
with gaping necks. Uttering a cry of 
relief, she made for the spot. Near the 
railroad tracks, on a rise of land beside 
the dressing-tent, providence had pro- 
vided a sag in the canvas. There the 
great impecunious stood, looked down 
on the runway bright with bedizened 
performers, and anon, when the magic 
curtain parted, caught glimpses of the 
unattainable land beyond. The Duchess 
established herself in their midst. 

Her sensitive, ingenuous soul went 


out to it all with a bound. 


Here was the pink lady of the bill- 
board, her skirts standing out straight 
from her slim limbs and a mocking, 
gold half-moon perched in her hair; 
there was a tumbler in green with 
spangles shimmering elusively in the 
flickering light; and everywhere were 
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clowns running, horses prancing, char- 
iots rolling. 

The romance, the glamour, caught 
The Duchess’ soul and bore it far from 
the noise and smell of Swicher’s kitch- 
en. Mysterious night, fended off by the 
torches, wild beasts growling in their 
iron-barred lairs, mad music never ceas- 
ing—Oh, here was Life, here was rap- 
ture, here was— 


II 


“Say, you tight-wads!” <A _ voice 
smote rudely on The Duchess’ ear. 
“This aint no free show. If you wanta 
see the purfawmance, pay your money 
and go inside. Now dig, or I’ll round up 
a bunch of you for fairyland. See!” 

Like a child with its picture-book 
snatched away, The Duchess turned. 
The man who had disturbed paradise 
hoisted a pile of canvas into a circus 
wagon, scowled, spat deliberately, and 
made for the trespassers. Sinewy brown 
arms protruded from his sleeveless un- 
dershirt ; its throat fell away to a hairy 
chest, revealing the solid column of his 
neck; his white breast showed the red, 
tattooed gyrations of a dancing woman. 

The men fell away before his burli- 
ness, but The Duchess only blinked. 

He accosted her roughly. 
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“That means you, Mabel!” 

The Duchess shifted her gum. 

“Looka here, mistah,” she observed 
pleasantly, “I’m an unprotectit female 
mindin’ my own business, an’ I’ll thank 
you to do the same—and furthermore, 
my name aint Mabel.” 

With circus-like address, he put his 
hand on her arm and pushed her. 

The Duchess galvanized. She drew 
back and shot her fist forward. The 
canvas-man reeled, careened over a guy- 
rope, and landed in a heap of dust. He 
lit hard, and when he arose, displayed a 
red spot on his arm; also a few purple 
spots on his vocabulary. 

To be given the count by a woman! 

He swaggered threateningly toward 
The Duchess. 

“Blow you for a fresh kiddo!” he 
said pugnaciously. “I’ll put a crimp in 
that glad arm of yours.” 

She regarded him imperturbably. 

“If you lay your hands on me again,” 
she admonished, “I surely will flatten 
your map.” 

Looking at her heroic figure, he 
paused. The crowd, safely abeyant, 
spoiled for an encounter. 

Oblivious to its plaudits and accus- 
tomed to disposing of Swicher’s unruly 
patrons, The Duchess had again com- 
posedly turned her attention toward the 
arena. The roustabout sneered, swore, 
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hesitated, turned away, and then came 
back. Suddenly, with a twinkle of blue 
eyes, he slapped his knee and burst into 
a loud guffaw. 

“Why didn’t I think of that before?” 
he exclaimed. 

He advanced with changed attitude 
and held out his hand. 

“You're the harsh ping-pong player, 
all right, all right,” he observed. “You 
have got one coming to you—but I al- 
ways did like a good scrapper. Put her 
there.” 

Though The Duchess completely ig- 
nored this affability, he was in no way 
perturbed, but walked about her as a 
connoisseur judging the points of an 
exhibit. Withdrawing to a proper dis- 
tance for perspective, he cocked his eye, 
chuckled, and slapped his side like a 
man inspired. 

“Some class to that girl,” was his 
comment as he moved away toward the 
side-show. 

“Stay there till I come back, dearie,” 
he called around to The Duchess. 

“T certainly will,” she replied grimly. 

But the advice of the bystanders was 
against it. 

“You'd better beat it,” suggested a 
friendly spectator. 

“Them circus guys is tough mugs,” 
seconded another. 

“Like enough he’s gone after his 
gang,” echoed a third, “or that there 
red-headed cop standin’ side of the big 
tent.” 

“T’d like t’ see him get me pinched, I 
would!” she reassured, without raising 
her voice. “Swicher’s got a corner on 
the whole force in this burg. Why, the 
sergint’s a steady, and _ red-headed 
Brady cops a couple o’ schooners on the 
house every Sattiday night. It’s more 
than onct I’ve rushed a pail o’ the 
foamy tea t’ his missis on the quiet. I’m 
c’hoots with the police, and any gent 
that starts a rough-house with me’s got 
in wrong.” 

The Duchess delivered herself of this 
ultimatum without withdrawing her 
eyes from the gay trappings of a troupe 
of performing elephants on their way 
to the rings. These had hardly been fol- 
lowed by a bevy of excruciating clowns 
when her long distance connection with 
pleasure was summarily cut short. 
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In obedience to audible orders from 
within, the sagging canvas was 
stretched taut, leaving nothing to be 
seen but an occasional chariot or the 
head of some mounted equestrienne. 
Baffled at this move, the lookers-on 
gradually disappeared and left The 
Duchess alone upon her hillock. 

Their defection made it seem darker 
and uncanny, but she stood on. Out of 
the drab mists of life a new figure had 
loomed for a moment; to vary its dead- 
ly monotony something real, something 
vital, something to stir one’s red blood, 
had—almost happened. The shock of 
conflict had left The Duchess’ calm, but 
its emotional reaction stirred her to the 
depths. Of course he wouldn’t come 
back, hadn’t meant to come back; and 
if he did, she was in virtue bound gen- 
tly to push in his countenance. Still, his 
eyes were sucha blue blue and his hair 
was so curly—The Duchess loved curly 
hair—and that crimson stain on his 
naked breast fascinated her. It was the 
emblem of distant lands, of sailor men, 
of prowess with women, of connection 
with the gay, mysterious phases of life 
that had always passed The Duchess by. 
It was— 


III 


At a sound in the dry grass, she 
looked up. The circus man was ap- 
proaching. With him was a male person 
in a screaming waistcoat. 

They came straight up to The Duch- 
ess, joking. 

“Howdy!” greeted he of the Pick- 
wickian vest. “Let me feel your arm.” 

At this startling proposal the lady’s 
eyes bulged. She squared off. 

“Feel my arm!” she cried. “Oh, yes, 
I'll let you feel my arm, all right! I'll 
let you feel it in the—” 

“Gently, sister, gently. That aint the 
way to shine up to this show. Scut, 
here, says you’re a sassy package with 
your mitts, All I wish is to see whether 
you can deliver the goods. We are short 
an act for the Little Top, and I’m per- 
feckly willing to pass you out an offer 
that’ll put the kibosh on whatsoever job 
you’re holding down. No insults was 
intended. Lawd knows I wouldn’t take 
no liberties with a lady’s nekked arm, 
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but business is business, and I got a 
stutterin’ substitoot on the ballyhoo 
that'll spend half the night tryin’ to say 
hoochy-coochy—so if you'll kindly 
oblige me an’ peel—” 

The Duchess stared blankly at the 
pair. They exchanged understanding 
smiles. Out of the chaos of this vocal 
embroidery a little glimmer of under- 
standing penetrated, a glimmer which 
set her head whirling and made fairy 
lights dance before her eyes. Guardedly 
she rolled back the cuff of her pink 
shirtwaist and revealed an arm that had 
rudely hustled more than one of Swich- 
er’s habitués. 

“T dunnow what your game is,” she 
said, “but be careful you play it fair.” 

The newcomer nodded approvingly 
at her biceps. 

“Now, pump some wind into them 
pipes of yourn,” he commanded. 

The Duchess filled her lungs with a 
deep draught. 

He thumped the solid wall of her 
chest repeatedly. 

“Gee!” he cried, admiringly. “There 
is some sense to the lungs in that skirt.” 
Then he turned to his companion. 

“Myers,” he said, “it certainly was 
dirt of them Repellis strikin’ because I 
wouldn’t put ’em on the center plat- 
form, and I’d like t’ fill out the show 
with a good act before the Sunday 
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jump. Now, you could do a little work 
with the weights, a couple o’ card-tear- 
ing stunts, and mebbe a classicul pose 
or two—though you’re under height for 
that. Put her in pink tights, and we'll 
get one of the elephants in for her to 
lift. Then you could spar a bit for the 
foxy windup. 

“Ever box?” to The Duchess. 

Though she answered readily enough, 
to herself her voice sounded far away 
and like the voice of one in a dream: 

“IT never did, mistah, but I’m there 
with the jukes, an’ I kin learn.” 

“We could bill you as M’soor and 
M’dam Sansone, The World’s premier 
Physical Culture Protagonists. That 
would go somepin’ large! And Myers, 
here’s been a kinker onct. He’s on. 

_ Whaddyou say, sister ?” 

Half-outraged, half-captivated, whol- 
ly bewildered, The Duchess opened her 
mouth; but Mr. Myers took the words 
out of it. 

“Vou sure have treated me white,” 
he said. “We'll be around in the morn- 
ing and sign up.” 

“If you can persuade the lady! 

With this parting pleasantry the gen- 
tleman of the piebald waistcoat dug the 
circus man in the ribs, winked at The 
Duchess, and vanished into the night. 

For awhile the two confronted each 
other in silence. 
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“Let’s go across there and sit down,” 
he said, “and talk things over.’ 

Alone, at night, with a strange man, 
in a circus show ground! Here was a 
situation to appeal to the most sordid 
conception of adventure. True, it pos- 
sessed elements that appeared dubious 
even to The Duchess’ naiveté ; but what 
maidenly’ prudence could withstand the 
double mystery of pink tights and a red 
tattoo? 

The Duchess stood not upon the or- 
der of her going. They sat down upon 
the parched grass beneath the tree. 

“What’s your graft?’ asked Mr. 
Scut Myers gravely. 

“Slingin’ hash in a_ s’loon-’n-’res- 
trong.” 

“It’s a bum job fur a swell dame like 
you.” 

“T’m bouncer, too, when any steweds 
gets to thinkin’ they kin run the joint.” 

“That aint no work fur a lady. Bet- 
ter cut it out an’ come with me. It’s the 
only life, an’ we got a chanct t’ get in 
right. The boss’ll help us t’ frame up an 
act like he said.” 

“Would they let me wear pink—pink 
longeraay with spangles, same as I seen 
on the billboards ?” 

“Course they would. Come on, beau, 
whaddyou say ?” 

He put his hand on The Duchess’ 
arm. 

“Don’t you get fresh with me,” she 
cautioned, but she let the hand rest 
there. It was the first time in the thirty 
years of her maidenhood and the sen- 
sation was agreeable—though she didn’t 
permit that to blur her vision. 

“Where d’you think I get off?” she 
asked, dryly. “I spose it’s only a coupla 
weeks since you've been slingin’ the 
same into some other easy mark.” 

“Honest to Gawd, it aint. I’ve been 
waitin’-—why, I’ve been waitin’ five 
years to measure up to a swell dame 
like you. You wont have to work hard; 
the act’ll cop the coin from the start. 
In the winter we kin play vawdyville. 
An’ I’m the lonesome boy. I get that 
dotty—” 

He was very close to The Duchess. 
Her eyes were riveted on his curly 
head, his lusty arms. 

She swayed toward him, then drew 
herself away sharply. 


” 
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“Aw,” she said, “quit your kiddin’. 
I heard them gags before. I got t’ go 
home now; my maw don’t ‘low me out 
late nights.” 

She laughed as she said it—not her 
usual loud baritone, but a faint, almost 
a piteous tremor of a laugh. Life was 
such a cruel irony. All her years had 
clamored for the magic touch of ro- 
mance. Now it was hers. It called out 
to her in the ardent eyes of the man 
beside her; in the gay, transient. vista 
of life upon the road; in the vision of 
her own pink, bespangled loveliness. 
But she must not take it—oh, no—she 
was wise; she knew the price. Her sis- 
ter Maggie had chosen to pay it, and— 
the thought of that made her shudder. 
She tore her eyes from the circus man, 
her one idea to escape without angering 
him. 

“Tar-tar,” she said. “I got t’ go, real- 
ly I have to. You wont mind, you wont 
be lonesome, will you?—you'’ve got 
her.” 

With a dash of parting audacity she 
leaned forward and touched with her 
finger the dancing coryphee on his 
breast. 

In an instant the whole cosmos was 
changed. She had expected to elude his 
fervid embrace. Instead, he drew his 
shirt quickly over his bosom while a 
dull red mounted to his face. She sank 
back, her finger recoiling from his flesh 
like the finger of one who has commit- 
ted a sacrilege. 

“It’s my wife,” he said, shyly, “but 
she wont be much of a company to me 
now. It’s six years since she cashed in 
her’s. If that’s what’s standin’ you 
off—”’ 

The Duchess averted her flaming 
cheeks. 

“T’d love t’ go,” she said, softly, “but 
I’ve heard they’s rough fellers in the 
business that hain’t got no respeck fur 
womin. I aint got no lady frien’ to 
travel with, an’ I—I’m a decent girl.” 
\ “Hell! D’you spose I’d be askin’ you 
to marry me if I thought you wasn’t? 
Annie was a good skirt—and there’s 
never been no other—till now.” 

He came nearer and she allowed his 
arm to steal around her waist. She 
closed her eyes and gave herself up to 
blissful thoughts that soared above the 
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now joyous crashing of the circus band. 

“T knowed he’d come,” her soul cried 
out, “I knowed he’d come, if ‘I’d only 
wait—long enough. Maggie lied—she 
lied. When I slapped Swicher’s face 
fur ’im, she said I’d never git nawthin’ 
anyhow ’nless it was a dub; but this 
guy—he’s the reai thing, he is. I guess 
I kin hold up my mug with the rest on 
7em now, I guess—” 

“What’s the matter, kid?” came a 
tender voice beside her. “Don’t you like 
the dope ?” 

The Duchess laughed coyly. 

“Wake me when this dream is 
through,” she murmured. 

Then her thoughts chased away 
again—to the Little Top. In the middle 
of it was a platform and on the plat- 
form they stood, she and the blue-eyed 
man, while a gay spark with a scream- 
ing waistcoat was shouting of their act. 

Suddenly she sprang away from him. 

“Say,” she cried hoarsely, “we got t’ 
call it off. I kin never lift a elyphunt!” 

“You wont have to, honey,” he 
laughed ; “the gink with the lever does 
that.” 

She sighed happily_and returned a 
kiss with the unclaimed interest of bar- 
ren years. Pressing his- curly head 
against her cheek, she confided : “I think 
T’ll like that furchun-tellin’ party. She 
told me I’d get a handsome man.” 


























THE MASTER OF PROPERTIFS| 


BY VIVIAN OGDEN 


T IS wise and advisable while a 
member of a company to conduct 
yourself in a manner to win the con- 

fidence of your employers, and the es- 
teem of your associates, but the thing 
to do to be really comfortable while on 
the road, is to stand in with the work- 
ing. force. 

Yet it is no easy matter to define 
just how that feat may be accom- 
plished ; it isn’t achieved by tips, nor yet 
by unfailing courtesy, for I have seen 
both methods fail. It seems to be just 
simply whether the working force ap- 
proves of and likes you; this being set+ 
led among themselves by standards of 
their own and of which you have no 
cognizance. 

I have never been able to fathom 
their methods of judgment. Apparently 
it has nothing to do with character, 
_morals, or other things which usually 
weigh in the balance, for I have known 
many estimable people to be heartily 
disliked by the mechanical members of 
the organizations, and others, out and 
out reprobates, who received their un- 
divided allegiance. 

There are two things necessary to 
win their approbation: You must know 
your business and you must not put on 
airs. Beyond that, the matter rests with 
them and not with you. 

The average actor is prone to pat- 
ronize the working staff, not actually, 
because they wouldn’t stand it, but 
mentally ; and his surprise would be in- 
tense if he, for a moment, suspected 
that the general run of theatrical em- 
ployees look down on him with the ut- 
most contempt. Yet such is the fact, for 


by none is the actor so much despised 
as by the members of the working 
force. 

They consider him overpaid for the 
amount of work he does, ridicule his 
assumption of dignity, and when he 
speaks of being fatigued by his labors 
on one-night stands, it fills them with 
unholy joy. 

To stand in with the working force 
means that you have things done for 
you which you could never achieve 
alone. 

For instance, if you have no papers 
in your dressing place in the theatre, 
you go to one of the working boys and 
acquaint him with the fact. 

He throws a hasty glance around and 
selecting a boy, says authoritatively : 

“Here you, get this lady some pa- 
pers!” 

And instantly the papers will be 
forthcoming. 

But, if you are not in their good 
graces, they say politely but indifferent- 


y: 

“You'll have to see one of the boys 
around the stage.” 

Then you try to see every boy around 
the stage. Not one of them, apparently, 
ever heard of clean paper before and 
they usually inform you that they “just 
work there nights to see the show and 
tuey don’t know nothin’ about where 
nothin’ is.” 

It’s no use, you can’t do anything 
with them. But let one of our men 
speak, and it’s a case of “Do as I tell 
you or out you go.” 

By some fortunate chance I have al- 
ways been a favorite with the working 
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staff of any company of which I have 
been a member. It seems that there is 
a system among them whereby your 
record is handed around from company 
to company. On several occasions, on 
beginning a new season, I’ve been 
asked by the property man about the 
company in which I had played the year 
before. 

“Oh, yes, Eddie Ritter ran props 
with you, didn’t he?” he’d say, casual- 
ly. 
“Yes, and he was awfully nice,” I’d 
aver. 

“Eddie’s a nice fellah.” Then, with 
supreme indifference: “Eddie says 
you're all right, too. I met him just be- 
fore we opened.” 

By which delicate method I gather 
that my wants in the theatre will be at- 
tended to. 

This year I have been unusually for- 
tunate in having as our property man a 
little chap who had been. with me in two 
other companies. Tad had stood my 
sponsor, so my advent into this com- 
pany was a sort of triumphal entry and 
I was warmly welcomed. 


Wont Stand for Everything 


YET it doesn’t do to boast of this 
favor. For instance, if any one de- 
manded: “Martha, where did you get 
that chair?” and I replied, “Tad got it 
for me,” the entire female contingent 
would beseech Tad for chairs. 

Then, when I appeared, Tad would 
reproach me thus: 

“What did you tell them women I 
got you that chair for? The whole 
bunch was up here pesterin’ me for 
chairs an’ you know darn well I got 
somethin’ else to do besides runnin’ 
around an’ gettin’ chairs for them 
dames.” 

I always reproved him for his man- 
ner of speech: 

_ “Tad, you shouldn’t speak in such a 
disrespectful way of the ladies of the 
cast.” 

“T’m always respectful to you, aint 
T “ 

“Ves,” : 

“Then you aint got no kick comin’.” 

All this was said in a manner so 
fierce as to cow me absolutely. 
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Tad was possibly five feet three, and 
he certainly didn’t look as if he could 
hold such a strenuous position as prop- 
erty man with a heavy road show. In 
fact, he appeared more like a jockey 
trained down to ride than anything else, 
except an imp or a brownie. Yet I’ve 
never seen'any one, no matter how 
large, whose manner was so fierce as 
Tad’s. 

He was an Irish-Canadian. He had 
small but beautiful deep-set Trish gray 
eyes that were shaded by soft black 
curly lashes, and his head was covered 
with black curly hair. One tooth, right 
in the front of his mouth on the upper 
jaw, was out and I think it was this 
missing tooth which added to his imp- 
ish look and helped sustain the idea of 
intense ferocity—that and his eyes, 
which would sparkle with rage ar dance 
with mischief. 

He was so surcharged with nervous 
energy that his general manner was 
that of a small terrier shaking some- 
thing. He’d boss and hustle the railroad 
people to get the car placed, and jolly 
or curse the transfer men until they 
handled the scenery as he wanted it 
done. 

He’d fight with or without provoca- 
tion. I, fearing for his safety, had ven- 
tured to suggest a milder manner. But 
he reassured me: 

“Don’t you worry, Miss Rodney. If 
any of them guys open their faces to 
me, I’ll brain them with a two-foot 
brace.” 


Blowing off Steam 


I'VE seen him, wildly excited over 
some fancied wrong, running about 
looking everywhere for this much 
talked of brace, his favorite weapon of 
defense. 

Once, it seemed so serious that I 
went to the electrician. 

“Oh, Bob,” I said, “if Tad finds that 
brace he’ll kill that man.” 

But he was as calm as Tad was ex- 
citable and said: 

“He wont find it,” he assured me, 
with the utmost tranquility. 

“Are you sure?” 

“Certain. Why, Miss Rodney, there 
aint one theatre in twenty on these one- ' 
night stands where they have any two- 
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foot braces,” grinned Bob, thereby be- 
traying Tad’s bluff. 

“Couldn’t he use a six-foot brace?” 
I asked. 

“No, it must be a two-foot brace; 
he’d over-balance if it was any longer,” 
Bob answered, amiably. 

Tad had an inordinate admiration for 
Bob, whom he called “Loodeevig,” un- 
der the impression that he was being 
subtly German—Bob having come 
from Pennsylvania. This admiration 
was engendered by the fact that “Bob 
could go whole days without opening 
his mouth,” the unconscious tribute of 
a volatile nature to that of one self- 
contained. 

Tad indulged in a fist-fight one night, 
which, because the curtain was up, had 
to be carried on in silence. Between his 
desire to maintain his gravity and to 
keep things quiet, the stage manager 
was helpless. Bob emerged from behind 
a drop, took in the situation, and with- 
out uttering a sound, stooped, grabbed 
Tad below the knees and carried him 
struggling and surprised, up stage. 

Although Tad looked so small and 
delicate he was just like wire; there 
was nothing he couldn’t stand, for no 
matter how hard it is for the members 
of a company, it is always worse for 
the working boys; we can at least go to 
an hotel and rest if there is time, and 
we always have time to get something 
to eat. Not so with them; they have to 
see that the scenery is hauled, placed, 
and their scenes set between the acts, 
and after the performance it must all 
be taken to the car again. Often they 
never get to bed before three in the 
morning, and if we leave early they do 
not go to bed at all, 


“Props” Never Tired 


YET Tad scorned any imputation of 
fatigue. After one particularly trying 
experience, I asked him if he were 
tired. 

“Ah, go on!” he answered ironically. 
“What do you think I am—one of them 
fifty-dollar leading men?” 

He was never too tired to play a 
joke, and if he could only “string” 
some one, his cup of joy was full. One 
of his chief delights was to worry peo- 
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ple, who didn’t know his method, about 
their hotel trunks, it being one of the 
various duties of a property man to 
look out for the trunks. 

One lady came to me in deep agita- 
tion, saying her hotel trunk had been 
left behind. 

“Who said so?” I asked. 

Park?? 

“Oh. Did you order it down before 
you left the hotel ?” 

Ves,” 

“Then it seems to me it’s up to Tad,” 
I intimated. 

“I’m so worried about it, I’ve a no- 
tion to go back to the hotel,” she flut- 
tered. ’ 

“Wait until I come back,” I advised. 

I hastily left the dressing-room to in- 
terview the impish Tad. 

“Tad,” I asked sternly, “why are you 
worrying Josephine about her trunk?” 

He flashed his toothless grin on me, 
then recovered quickly and affirmed: 

“I’m not worrying her, her trunk is 
left.” 

“Now, Tad,” I said firmly, “you 
know you can’t string me, and I shall 
go and tell her the trunk is found. She 
is going back to the hotel and you don’t 
want her to have that useless trip.” 

He grinned again. 

“All right, Miss Rodney, what you 
says goes.” 

Then, as I retreated, the spirit of 
mischief reasserted itself and he called 
after me: 

“We can’t find your trunk, neither.” 

“T don’t care,” I answered, gayly. “I 
paid my bill and ordered the trunk 
down, so it’s your affair, not mine.” 

“Your trunk is all right,” I reassured 
the agitated lady, “and, hereafter, if 
Tad tries to worry you about that or 
any other matter, just pretend indiffer- 
ence. Otherwise, he’ll devote all his 
spare time to schemes for causing you 
annoyance.” 

From which it may be gathered that 
Tad was a trifle malicious and not 
altogether to be depended upon for 
veracity. 


A Facile Falsifier 


SOMETIMES the limitations of 
the theatres prohibited our using all 
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our. scenery. If the local manager 
learned of this he would insist that we 
.bring everything up to the theatre. 
Whereupon Tad would merrily laugh. 

“That!” pointing to the stuff remain- 
ing in the car, he would inform the 
insistent manager; “why, that’s the 
‘King Lear’ stuff. We never use that in 
this play. You know, we play long runs 
_in cities and we do repertoire.” 

I once complimented him on the fa- 
cility with which he thought of these 
stories. 


“Oh,” he disclaimed modestly, “I * 


don’t think of them; they just come to 
me. Why, if I stopped to think of them, 
[ couldn’t do it.” 

There are numerous perquisites that 
go with the office of property man. 
Possibly we might use another name, 
but all managers know that the master 
of properties, who is usually good at 
addition, adds a few figures weekly to 
his expense account. Neither “props” 
nor the management apparently con- 
sider this in the slightest degree dis- 
honest. 

Our play was a great find for the 
property man, because in it we used so 
many perishable props, such as apples, 
potatoes, pies, and drinks of various 
kinds. The latter were manufactured 
from some sort of powder, burnt sugar, 
I think, yet the people who had to use 
this concoction said that if they drank 
all Tad charged in the prop bill they’d 
have to be tanks. 

I had to peel potatoes. One would 
naturally think there would be no 
chance for a “rake-off” on them. Yet, 
if placed in the property box, they be- 
came dark enough by the next night to 
use again. I presume, if I hadn’t hit 
upon the scheme of chopping them up 
after peeling them, I’d never have had 
any new ones. 

As it was, he came to me and said 
reproachfully : 

“Now, Miss Rodney, I thought you 
was a friend of mine. How do you ex- 
pect a feller to make anything on this 
trip if you actors destroy the props 
like that ?” 

Yet being an Irishman, no one could 
see the humor of a thing like that more 
quickly than he, so when I laughed he 
grinned, too. 
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His Little Rake Off 


_ONE Saturday, after some flagrant 
bill, Mr. Johns, the manager, ventured 
to question some article. 

“Very well,” said Tad, in an access 
of fury, “call me a thief, will you? All 
right, I quit right here. Now you get 
another boy and see where you come 
out.” 

All through the performance he 
stormed and fumed. I tried to calm him 
down and dissuade him from his fixed 
determination to resign, saying: 

“Remember, we're three thousand 
miles from home.” 

He berated me violently. 

“I suppose you want me to sell my 
self-respect for my railroad fare. May- 
be you think I aint got seventy-five dol- 
lars; maybe you think I can’t get an- 
other job.” ! 

“T think none of those things, but 
you know you’re very impulsive, and, 
anyway, Mr. Johns is only protecting 
his employer’s interests.” 

“Well, no one can call me a thief and 
get away with it.” 

And he hastened away to attend to 
one of his numerous props. 

The carpenter approached. 

“Barney,” I asked, “can’t you per- 
suade Tad to stay?” 

“He’s going to stay,’ 
nounced. 

“He told me he wasn’t,” I averred. 

“He is, though ; he promised he would 
before the curtain went up. But let him 
rave,” advised his comrade. 

And rave he did, declaring: “T’ll go 
East by the first train to-morrow,” even 
as we left the theatre that night. 

By Monday night harmony was re- 
stored and Tad’s sense of humor was 
to the fore. again. 

He was a member of the Tabard Inn, 
and during the performance he ap- 
proached and said with his most fiend- 
ish grin: 

“Say, I dare you to go and tell the 
boss I just finished reading ‘The Graft- 
ers.’ ” 

In every phase of life there must al- - 
ways be a scapegoat, and this in a com- 
pany is usually the traveling manager, 
though really he is less his own master 
than we are. 


, 


Barney an- 
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By some untoward circumstances, for 
which no one, not even the manage- 
ment in New York was to blame, we 
lost several nights, and, of course, our 
salary, which was deducted at the rate 
of one-seventh for every performance. 

One morning we were all being 
weighed at a railroad station, when 
Tad, winking maliciously at me with 
one eye, and fixing on Mr. Johns the 
other, said sardonically: 

“I guess I’d better get weighed, I’ve 
lost so many sevenths.” 


Has a Tender Spot 


AS MY health was anything but ro- 
bust, Tad observed me ciosely, and if 
my spirit flagged for a moment he’d 
ask solicitously : 

“What’s the matter, aint you well?” 

“No.” 

“Well, you’d ought to see a doctor,” 
he advised. 

“A doctor on one-night stands?” I 
queried. 

“Well, by dad,” he swore earnestly, 
“if you aint better by the time we get 
to Frisco, I’m going out and bring in 
the T. M. A. (Theatrical Mechanics 
Association) doctor and you'll have to 
see him.” 

Fortunately, I was always well on 
week-stands, so Tad never had a 
chance to carry out his threat. 

One morning, after I had been sick 
all night, we left on a freight. There 
was only one stove in the car and that 
was at the far end and all the gentle- 
men of the company were clustered 
around it. 

Tad dashed in among them and scat- 
tered them quickly; then he seized my 
satchel and installed me carefully in 
the only warm place in the car and cov- 
ered me with his overcoat. 

“Tad, wont you be cold?” I asked, 
weakly. 

“Oh, I’m-as warm as hell,” he as- 
sured me kindly. “I got my sweater 
on.” 

On one occasion, all we ladies had to 
dress in one room. I gazed at the mis- 
erable light and remarked. “We need 
another light in here.” 

“Well,. we wont get it,” Ethel de- 
clared, decisively. 
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“T’ll get one,” I retorted with equal 
decision. 

“How pen 

“My Gallant Knight .will get it for 
me.” 

“Who is your Gallant Knight?” they 
chorused in derision. 

“Tad Gallagher,” I announced, tri- 
umphantly. 

And get it I did. Incidentally, I blew 
out a fuse, and we were in complete 
darkness until Tad could scurry around 
and find lamps for us. 

The only reproach he uttered was: 
“You know, Miss Rodney, you’re more 
bother to me than all my props.” 

He usually wore a rough tweed suit 
and a red sweater; his cap habitually 
rested well back on his head, and there 
was almost always a cigaret stuck be- 
tween his lips at a belligerent angle. 

Sometimes the girls would take oc- 
casion to point him out to me saying, 
“Martha, behold your gallant knight.” 

When this title reached his ears, it 
pleased him immensely, although one 
night after he’d given me clean papers 
and a chair, I went after him to see if 
he couldn’t have some more nails driv- 
en in the wall for us to hang our clothes 
on. I addressed him as G. K., explain- 
ing that it meant “gallant knight.” 

He gave his head a quick jerk and 
said earnestly : 

“You know, Miss Rodney, that brand 
of hot air you use will wear out some 
day, then you wont get nothing done.” 

I said reproachfully, “Oh, Tad, hot 
air! I mean it.” 

But he had gone after the nails and a 
hammer, so I hastened over to our 
room to tell the girls that I’d have to 
be more careful of my demands in the 
future. 

Tad’s Serious Side 


TAD was not without his serious mo- 
ments, and in one of these moods he 
gave me a few ideas on the drama. 

“This young Cohan seems able to 
write a lot of bright stuff which hits 
the people’s fancy,” Tad volunteered. 

“Yes, it’s very bright,” I admitted. 

“But it wont last,” he predicted, pes- 
simistically. “Them fads never do. Look 
at George Ade, how he’s dropped out.” 

“Hardly that,” I demurred. “Mr. 
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Ade has had only one failure and years 
of’ success.” 

“That’s so,” he admitted reluctantly, 
after thinking the matter over. 

“But there’s that feller Shaw, he’s 
dying out,” he offered again. 

Tad had become acquainted with 
George Bernard via the notoriety given 
“Mrs. Warren’s Profession.” 

“The craze to see his plays acted may 
die out, but they will always be read,” 
I deemed it best to inform him. 

“Well, the public wouldn’t stand for 
‘Mrs. Warren’s. Profession,’” he con- 
tended. 

“No, of course not. But, you see, 
Tad, all this discussion about Shaw and 
his theories is a waste of time. People 
should realize he’s Irish and it’s a case 
of ‘agitate, ye divil, agitate.’ ” 

Tad beamed with instant national ap- 
preciation of George Bernard Shaw’s 
mental attitude, Tad being a born agi- 
tator himself. 

I then quoted General Burgoyne’s 
lines from “The Devil’s Disciple” anent 
the British army, and when Tad depart- 
ed, I knew there was a new devotee ad- 
ded to the Shaw cult. 

Wishing to sound the truth of the 
theory that every soul has its secret 
fear, I consulted the intrepid Tad. 

“Ts there anything on earth you are 
afraid of?” I asked. 

He looked at me a moment in shame- 
faced silence ; then with a sheepish grin 
he admitted, reluctantly: “Yes, I’m 
afraid of my wife.” 

“You are?” I asked in incredulous 
amazement. 

“Yes,” he confessed, apparently as 
surprised by the fact as I was, “and, 
you know, she aint as big as you are. 
How is it that all you little women are 
so terrible bossy ?” 

“Maybe it’s because we know we can 
be,” I laughed. 


“Props” As a Hero 


THE season was nearing its close and 
we were enjoying a two-night engage- 
ment in a large town. On the second 
day I was calmly writing in my hotel 
making up an arrears of correspond- 
ence. I was vaguely conscious of some 
turmoil in the street, but I’ve schooled 
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myself not to pay any attention to dis- 
turbing noises, so I wrote on. 

Suddenly my door opened and a bell- 
boy thrust his head in. 

“Your theatre is burning down,” he 
announced. 

I flung on my wraps and hastened to- 
ward the theatre. 

On the way, I met the other ladies 
going to the theatre, too, and all with 
that fluttery way women have in a cri- 
sis, although they were all making an 
awful effort at calmness. 

“My hotel trunk is in the theatre, 
too,” I announced, “and I left my best 
street-dress hanging on the wall.” 

“Oh, Martha,” they chorused, sym- 
pathetically. 

“And that was such a pretty dress,” 
said Ethel, sadly. 

“Wasn't it,” I wailed, “and the only 
decent one I have.” 

“T suppose we'll close,” suggested 
Josephine. 

We couldn’t get near the stage en- 
trance, and the crowd, not knowing who 
we were, supplied us with details. 

The theatre was entirely destroyed, 
the fire having started on the stage from 
a defective wire. 

“Was anything saved?” we asked. 

“T saw a boy throwin’ a lot of trunks 
out a window down in the other alley,” 
volunteered a small boy. 


Johnny on the Spot 


WE tore around to the other alley, 
and to our astonishment found all our 
trunks being guarded by one of the gen- 
tlemen of the company. 

“Hello, girls!” he hailed us. “What 
do you think of that little brick, Tad 
Gallagher? He was. on the stage when 
the fire started and saved everything 
belonging to the people. Here are the 
trunks and the wardrobe is piled up in 
that house,” pointing to a house, far 
enough away not to be in any danger. 

“Tsn’t that fine?” we exclaimed. 

“Yes, and Mr. Johns has secured an- 
other theatre. He has telegraphed along 
the line, and we can play our dates 
without scenery until they can ship us 
some from the storehouse.” 

What had threatened to be a calam- 
ity didn’t seem so bad after all, though 
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I certainly regretted the loss of my 
dress. ; 

As the walls-of the burning building 
fell, a small figure ran out. At first I 
thought it was a little colored boy, but 
close inspection revealed the fact that 
it was Tad, though so dirty and smoke 
begrimed you could scarcely recognize 
him; he was soaking wet. 


Props’ Little Joke 


WE clustered around him, shaking 
hands with him and thanking him most 
cordially. 

He pretended to be very much embar- 
rassed : 

“Oh, that’s all right. You see, I was 
there when it started. The other boys 
did what they could, but the blamed 
thing burnt so fast it was most over 
before anybody got here.” 

I patted him on the back: 

“Tad, you’re a hero.” 

“Like hell I am,” he retorted. “Aint 
it too bad that pretty dress of yours was 
all burnt ?” 

“I’m only too thankful not to lose 
my trunks nor any time,” I answered. 

“You see,” he argued, “I’d a-put that 
dress in your trunk only they was both 
locked.” 

“Don’t worry about it, you did ten 
times more than anyone could expect 
anyhow.” 








Spurns His Reward 


ALL this time we were winding our 
way to the house where he had stored 
the wardrobe. As we entered Tad said 
regretfully : . 

“Well it’s too bad, because you never 
did look as well in anything as ye did 
in that dress.” 

We began sorting out our own cos- 
tumes, and as each article came to light, 
we emitted shrieks of delight and our 
wonder at Tad’s prowess grew. 

Finally Tad called, “Say, Miss Rod- 
ney, come here!” 

I approached, and from behind his 
back, fresh and unsoiled, Tad drew my 
missing dress: 

“Here, take yer glad rags.” 

“Girls, my dress!’ I shrieked. 

“Tad, you darling,” ‘yelled my 
friends, as we rushed at him in a body. 

“Keep ’em off, keep ’em off,” begged 
Tad. 

Each man seized a girl and held her 
while my gallant knight escaped from 
our expression of gratitude. 

At our next meeting, I said: 

“Tad, you know all great heroes are 
embraced by the fair sex.” 

His eyes twinkled and his toothless 
grin lit up his face as he said virtuous- 
] 


“T’m surprised at you, and me a mar- 
ried man.” 
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Reminiscent Ramble 
by Rober* Fill tard 


Ps 


VER twenty years ago, or to be exact, twenty-two 
years ago, I began the process of drifting from Wall 
Street to the Stage. In my last four years in Wall 

Street my average income was $26,000. In the first year of 
my professional stage work I earned $700 and collected $400, 

The first salary I received for acting was $100, whichI - 
collected myself by a show of force, and I have to laugh 
every time I think of it. I was a member of a now well- 
known manager’s company, who at that time was just be- 
ginning his career as a producing manager and whose capi- 
tal consisted almost entirely of his ability and determination 
to win. We had produced a play which ran one consecutive 
week and stopped, the financial backer leaving manager and 
company without any funds. I wanted my salary, $100, and 
asked the manager for the name and address of the backer 
who had vanished. 

He gave them to me with the injunction: 

“You collect it from him because he alone is responsible.” 

I learned this was quite true, dfessed in my best “bib and 
tucker,” and sauntered forth to his place of business. He 
was a big, clumsy German, who seemed somewhat provoked 
and excited when I courteously told him who I was and 
what I wanted. 

“Oh, you actors,” he said, with a marked German accent. 
“I got no time to monkey business mit you. De feader busi- 
ness iss more important. You come again Vednesday.” 

I left and returned at the appointed time to be met with 
these words: 

“Ach, I got no time for you to-day. De feader business iss 
light, but it iss not so light as you actors. You come again 
Friday, und I pay you de money.” 
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Again I left, and on Friday was back again. I found him 
in his private office, and he started in at once by saying: 

“Ach, you bother de life from me. I got no time to vaste 
mit you, I say. I got business to attend to. You come—” 

I interrupted him then. I had looked him over carefully, 
and though he was big, he seemed awkward, and being a 
pretty husky chap then and knowing how to handle myself, 
I thought I could handle him all right. I had decided by this 
time that there was little chance of my getting the money, 
and that I might as well end the negotiations right there. 

So I turned the key, locking us in the room, and said as 
I took off my coat: 

“See here! I don’t want to bother you, and I don’t want 
you to bother me. I don’t believe you intend to pay me that 
money you owe me for salary, and I’m just going to have a 
hundred dollars’ worth of fun.” 

I started toward him, when he rammed one of his hands 
into his pocket, pulled out a big roll of bills, and dealt off 
a hundred-dollar banknote, handing it to me quickly and ex- 
claiming in great excitement: 

“No violence, I tell you! No violence! Here iss de 
money!” 

That’s how I collected my first week’s salary in the the- 
atrical profession in 1887. 
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. It was my privilege to know intimately the greatest “Ca- 
mille” this country ever saw—Madame Mathilda Herron. 
During the several years of our intimate acquaintance, 
when I was beginning to learn the rudiments of the theat- 
rical profession, she coached me. 

“Bob,” she used to say, “you must be natural if you ever 
go on the stage. The day of the natural school of acting is 
coming soon—very soon. If you have to smoke a cigar in a 
play, smoke it just as you would in your home, and look 
like you are really enjoying it; do really enjoy it.” 

Through her friendly coaching—or rather through her 
friendly lectures on the art of acting—I learned so much 
that when I joined an amateur dramatic club I was able to 
do very good work. I belonged to four of these clubs in 
Brooklyn—the Athenzum, the Gilbert, the Kemble, and the 
Amaranth. Each gave a play every month during the season, 
and for a period of several years I had a prominent part in 
an amateur play every week. 
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Madame Herron died in my arms, and her death was a sad 
but vivid commentary on the uncertainties of the theatrical 
profession. For some years she had been one of the most 
successful actresses on the stage; she had made a great deal 
of money for herself and her managers, and she numbered 
her friends by the thousands. 

While taking some delicacies to a destitute old servant— 
she was very charitable—she was injured in an accident. 
When I heard of this some weeks later and that she was 
at the point of death I went to the boarding-house where 
she lived, and found her unconscious and sinking very rap- 
idly. Her daughter, Bijou Herron, and a nurse were in at- 
tendance, and the nurse told me the Madame needed brandy. 

“Give her some,” I said abruptly. 

“We haven’t any,” the nurse answered. 

“Well, send out for some.” I was provoked. 

“We need fifty cents’ worth,” the nurse said, “but we 
haven’t a cent.” 

I got the brandy, but she was beyond help then and died 
in a few hours. She had been too proud to let her friends 
know of her circumstances. She died in absolute want, but 
at her funeral there were FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS’ 


WORTH OF FLOWERS about her coffin. 
+t + 


Ten years ago I played the part of JOHN, EARL OF 
WOODSTOCK, in “Sporting Life,” a play that was pro- 
duced by Jacob Litt at the Academy of Music in New York. 
It was a great success from the start, and for two months 
we played to capacity business. Then I left the cast. After 
that the business dropped rapidly! As the titled Englishman 
I had to fight a professional pugilist and win, in order to 
save myself from “welching” on the bets I had laid on “The 
Unknown,” whom I had trained and backed to win the fight. 
At the last moment my protégé was taken sick, and I had 
to take his place. The Englishman had a horse, “Lady 
Love,” entered in the English Derby, who had come up 
from a 100 to 1 long shot in the winter betting to a 4 to 7 
favorite. The Earl had wagered everything he had—and 
more—on the horse. If he should lose the prize-fight bets 
and become a “welcher,” his horse would be barred from 
the race, and he would be ruined. So everything depended 
on his fighting ability. The man who took my part after I 
left could fight, but he could not act the part. 
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A few weeks later the management asked me to come 
back. 

“No,” I replied, “not unless I come back as half owner of 
the play.” 

“We'll sell you a half-interest for $10,000 cash,” was the 
reply, “and feature you as the star.” 

In those days I didn’t have ten thousand dollars laying 
around loose, and I had to pass up the offer. Not many 
nights later John W. Gates of Chicago dropped in to see 
me in my dressing-room, as he often did, and among other 
things said to me: 

“Bob, I saw ‘Sporting Life’ again last night, but it isn’t 
abit like it was with you in the cast. Why don’t you go back 
to it?” 

“I would, John,” I replied, “if I could go back as a full 
partner. They’ve offered to make me that if I'll put up 
$10,000 cash,” 

“Well, why don’t you take it? I think you’d make a bar- 
rel of money.” 

“John,” I looked at him, sadly, “ten thousand dollars looks 
like a million to me. I haven’t got it.” 

“Is that on the level?” he asked. 

“It sure is, John.” 

He was sitting on my theatre-trunk, and I was putting on 
a false eyebrow. He lighted one of his big cigars, gave a 
few puffs, pulled out his check-book, and drew a check in 
my favor for $10,000, and tossed it over to me, saying: 

“Buy it, Bob. Good-by.” 

He went out without waiting for my thanks. I bought the 
half interest in “Sporting Life,” returned to the cast, paid 
back the $10,000 to Gates within three months, and made 
over $40,000 in addition. 

I remained at the head of the company till I broke the 
bones in my right hand in the prize-fight in the third act at 
McVicker’s Theatre in Chicago. Just before this accident we 
had been playing for weeks to capacity houses in McVick- 
er’s, with the overflow audience standing in every available 
place—the Chicago ordinances did not then prohibit the sell- 
ing of standing-room. 

The business dropped again, and shortly later Mr. Litt 
asked me to make a “buy or sell” offer and bought my in- 
terest. He took the play on the road and lost thirty thousand 
dollars before he laid it on the shelf. It was subsequently 
taken out again, on the cheaper circuits, and did very well. 
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I doubt if there is any other business where the lines of 
triumph and failure, happiness and sorrow, so closely ap- 
proach as they do in the theatrical business. A triumph to- 
night may be a tragedy to-morrow night. 

A number of years ago, after a performance in Montreal, 
a young writer—W. A. Tremaine—came to me to ask me to 
read a play he had written in collaboration with Logan Ful- 
ler, another young Montreal man. I was very tired and did 
not want to read it, but he was insistent, and finally I told 
him I would let him read it to me while I rested on the 
couch, with the light at my back. I thought I might take a 
little nap as he read. However, when he reached the end of 
the first page I sat up, saying to myself: 

“Gee, this sounds like a real play!” 

We went over its seventy-three pages together, and I 
found it so interesting in possibilities that I forgot my 
weariness. Before he left the play was mine. I agreed to 
pay him $1,000 for it—$250 cash, and the balance from the 
receipts of the play—on condition that I could do with the 
manuscript as I chose. I wanted to elaborate it. I agreed to 
retain their names as the authors, to give a metropolitan 
production in a first-class theatre, and pay their expenses 
‘ from Montreal to New York and return for the opening per- 
formance. 

They had called the play “LLost—One Day.” I changed the 
name to “Lost—24 Hours,” made it longer, and spent a 
great deal of money preparing it for production. I brought 
Tremaine and Fuller down from Montreal to New York for 
the opening, which was a great success. 

After the performance we were talking in my dressing- 
room. The boys were enthusiastically happy, and Fuller, 
his face beaming, said: 

“Mr. Hilliard, if I never never get another cent out of it 
I am satisfied. I am the happiest man in the wo—” 

Before he could finish the sentence he fell to the floor, 
suffering from a hemorrhage of the lungs. We hurried him 
to a hospital, but the poor fellow died in a few weeks. The 
excitement and joy of a successful opening, after years of 
disappointment, had hurried on this frightful calamity and 
had turned his success into direst disaster. 
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The copyright laws recently have been changed so that 
the author or owner of a play is better protected than for- 
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merly. I recall two instances when the international copy- 
right practices were decidedly against the rightful owner. 

A number of years ago I played in vaudeville a one-act 
piece, “No. 983,” which I had written in collaboration with 
Edwin Holland, for many years a member of my companies. 
It was a success, and I took steps to have it copyrighted in 
England. Not long after I went to England and found a cou- 

' ple of actors playing it there without my permission. It was 
quite as successful there as it had been here. 

I tried to stop them, but after spending several hun- 
dred dollars learned that I could do nothing. Before I had 
had it copyrighted in England, these men had bought the 
manuscript from a piratical agent for two dollars. They had 
produced it in England, thus securing a copyright in their 
own names that cut me off. 

The English actors were getting three and four hundred 
dollars a week, and I just had to sit still and watch them 
use the product of Mr. Holland’s and my own brains, and 
smile. 

ttt 


Several years ago a couple of American vaudeville actors 
made a tremendous hit in their act with a song. Later they 
went to England to play in the music halls in that country. 
On the night of their first performance, just as they started 
to sing their song, they were stopped by a legal officer. 

“You can’t sing that song,” they were told, “it belongs 
to So-and-so.” 

They looked at each other. 

“But we wrote it,” they replied. 

That would settle it, they thought. 

Makes no difference,” was the rejoinder. “It has been 
copyrighted in England by So-and-so and you cannot sing it 
here without their permission.” 

The song was so good that “the team”—the men who had 
written the words and composed the music and made it a 
go—paid So-and-so ten dollars every time they sang it 
throughout the season. 

Surely “It is to laugh.” { 
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THIS is the third of a series of articles in which Mr. 
Briscoe tells of the early stage struggles of the young 
men and women who have met with sufficient suc- 
cess to justify the prediction that they will make 
their marks in the theatrical history of the country. 
The record of their careers makes interesting reading. 


FLORENCE REED 
EUGENE O’BRIEN 


FLORENCE REED 


ELL, theatrical blue blood will 
tell, after all. For the past nitle 
years, more and more e&th sea- 

son, Florence Reed has proven herself 
the worthy daughter of a worthy sire. 
The third generation of a family of act- 
ors, her paternal grandparent, “Pop” 
Reed, having been identified with the 
Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, 
for over sixty years, while her father, 
Roland Reed, was a great popular fa- 
vorite up to the time of his death in 
1901, so it is a doubly happy fact that 
she is preserving the best traditions of 
her family and growing in public favor. 


As a comedian, Miss Reed’s father 


MARY BOLAND 
GEORGE PROBERT 


had few equals, and it is rather a note- 
worthy- fact that she herself has made 
her greatest impression as a comedienne, 
though she has been thoroughly schooled 
in practically all branches of her art. 
At the present moment she is playing 
the role of Anne Brown in “Seven 
Days,” at the Astor Theatre, New York, 
and it is generally conceded that her 
work in this piece is of an unusual ex- 
cellence. Her deft comedy touches, espe- 
cially in her “tipsy” and spiritualistic 
scenes, bespeak at once that she is a 
comedienne of exceptional worth, espe- 
cially when there are few things more 
trying or difficult than for an actress to 
portray intoxication along comedy lines, 
without being offensive. 





Miss Reed, who first saw the light of 
day in Philadelphia, made her first ap- 
pearance behind the footlights on Jan- 
vary 28, 1901, at Proctor’s Fifth Ave- 
nue Theatre, New York, doing a vaude- 
. ville monologue written for her by 
George M. Cohan. She continued in this 
particular field only a brief time, for the 
following April, as a member of the 
Proctor Stock Company, she played her 
first dramatic rdle, Miss Fauntleroy in 
“Dr. Bill.” The four months following 
she continued with the Proctor forces, 
her repertoire being Alice Lane in “The 
Woman Hater,” Kitty Tarbox in “Lend 
Me Your Wife,” and Matilda in “My 
Awful Dad.” The regular season of 
1901-02, she was leading woman with 
May Irwin, being Felicity Jones in “The 
Widow Jones” and Clarice Gay in 
“Madge Smith, Attorney.” 

The two years following this Miss 
Reed was again a member of the Proc- 
tor Stock, first chiefly in ingénue rdles 
and later in leading parts, and one can- 
not but marvel at her Spartan courage 
when one week she played Bossy in “A 
Texas Steer” and the next Audrey in 
“As You Like It;” nor was she in any 
way daunted by Mercedes in “Carmen,” 
Maud St. Trevor in “Hearts Are 
Trumps,” Mrs. Brown in “The Bank- 
er’s Daughter,” or even Aouda in 
“Around the World in Eighty Days.” 
When she reached the dignity of per- 
manent leading parts, it was aneasy task 
for her to assume the responsibilities of 
Dora Hedway in “Christopher, Jr.,” 
Mary Netley in “Ours,” Mary Larkin 


in “Lovers’ Lane,” Lady Windermere in 
“Lady Windermere’s Fan,” the title 
role in “Madame Sans Gene,” and many 
other parts. 

Apparently at this stage of her career 
Miss Reed had but one object in view, 
and that was to gain as much experience 
as she possibly could, playing as many 
parts as there were weeks in the calen- 
dar. She certainly cannot be accused 
of indolence and, in looking back over 
her five consecutive stock years, she 
may be said to have accomplished more 
than many players achieve in five times 
five years. 

During 1904-05 she was with the Im- 
perial Stock, Providence, R. I.; the fol- 
lowing year she spent in Worcester, 
Mass., with the Malcolm Williams 
Stock, and 1906-07 she divided between 
D. H. Hunt’s Stock, Chicago, and a re- 
turn to Mr. Williams’: organization. 
These three years saw a remarkable 
growth in her repertoire of parts, nat- 
urally enough, and the list is of a qual- 
ity to make the average Broadway act- 
ress turn green with envy. 

Just glance-at this list of a few of 
them: 

Zaza, Leah Kleschna, Lady Babbie, 
Mrs. Dane, Dorothy Vernon, Carmen, 
Lady Isabel, Janice Meredith, Glory 
Quayle, Lady Algy, Sophy Fullgarney 
in “The Gay Lord Quex,” Drusilla Ives 
in “The Dancing Girl,” Mrs. Allonby in 
“A Woman of No Importance,” Roma 
in “The Eternal City,” Flavia in “The 
Prisoner of Zenda,” and Clorinda Wild- 
airs in “A Lady of Quality.” In the old 





comedies she played Lady Teazle, Kate 
Hardcastle, Lady Gay Spanker, and 
Lydia Languish, while in the Hoyt 
farces, in addition to Bossy in “A Texas 
Steer,” she has also essayed Mrs. Guyer 
in “A Trip to Chinatown,” Lida Skid- 
dons in “A Black Sheep,” and Ruth in 
“A Temperance Town.” Oft-times I 
marvel at the courage and fortitude, not 
to mention downright physical endur- 
ance, displayed by many of our stock 
leading women! 

Evidently by this time Miss Reed had 
decided that she was sufficiently en- 
riched with that most necessary part of 
the histrion’s equipment, experience 


(the odium and bugbear of all stage be- 
ginners), for she abandoned the routine 


of stock work and, during 1907-08, was 
one of three actresses who shared the 
leading réles in E. H. Sothern’s reper- 
toire. In the support of this actor she 
was cast for Lucinda de la Liana in 
“Don Quixote;’ Katherine de Vau- 
celles in “If I Were King” and Ophelia 
in “Hamlet,” a season’s work of which 
she may be proud—and it is more than 
likely that she is. 

Following this engagement Miss Reed 
spent a season as the heroine, Pamela 
Gordon, in “Girls.” In May, 1909, she 
made her débiit on the Pacific coast, 
with the Belasco Stock, Los Angeles, 
and during her brief two months’ en- 
gagement she added to her already 
enormous repertoire the following 
parts: Mariana Vincent in “Beau Brum- 
mel ;” Helen Berry in “Shore Acres ;” 

Shirley Rossmore in “The Lion and the 


Mouse;” Hattie in “A Day and a 
Night,” and the title rdle in “Merely 
Mary Ann.” After this came her return 
to Broadway and her hit in “Seven 
Days.” 

Miss Reed, for a girl still in her twen- 
ties, has certainly had an active ca- 
reer, and there is no doubt that she has 
labored in a worthy cause. There is a 
charming ease of manner, a marked 
sense of complete self-possession about 
her acting that only comes with the 
playing of many parts, and it is a factor 
to be desired in all actors. 


* * * 
EUGENE O’BRIEN 


N IMPORTANT New York “first- 
night” is an interesting, thrilling, 
almost inspiring occasion, for there 

are so many things at stake, many real, 
vital things that may make or mar the 
future of the author, manager or some 
member of the cast. It is often an occa- 
sion long to be remembered, especially 
when everything comes to a happy issue. 

Apropos, less than three months ago 
the name of Eugene O’Brien had about 
as much significance for Broadway the- 
atregoers as that of the most obscure 
actor in some far-off rural community, 
yet in one single night he achieved a sue- 
cess, the glory of which must ring in his 
ears yet. As Arnold Faringay in “The 
Builder of Bridges,” in the support of 
Kyrle Bellew, Mr. O’Brien created his 
first part on Broadway, at the Hudson 
Theatre, on October 26th last and the 
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enthusiasm of that first-night audience 
over his performance was of a caliber 
rarely oftered to any but our greatest 
and oldest favorites. It was, in brief, a 
triumph for the young actor and com- 
pletely overshadowed that of any other 
member of the cast. A theatrical au- 
dience is a queer thing, you never can 
tell just how its going to behave itself, 
and it is a positive joy to see it offer the 
hand of friendliness to a talented new- 
comer; to display rare discretion in the 
bestowal of its favors when greeted with 
a new personality. Yes, indeed, Eugene 
O’Brien should be very, very grateful to 
that first-night audience at “The Buil- 
der of Bridges.” 

It is rather an amazing thing to dis- 
cover the comparative brevity of Mr. 
O’Brien’s actual stage experience, espe- 
cially in view of the distinction with 
which he conducts himself behind the 
footlights. He has all the ease of man- 
ner of an old stager and yet, up to six 
months ago, his repertoire of parts num- 
bered about three in all! It seems in the 
first place that he went on the stage 
simply because he couldn’t stay off, cer- 
tainly the most excellent reason in the 
_worldY A native of Boulder, Col., Mr. 
O’Brien comes of a family of physi- 
cians, his brother being an eminent Chi- 
cago surgeon, and it was his family’s 
wish that he, too, should embrace the 
medical profession. But children often 
have an odd way of selecting their life 
work without consulting their elders and 
so it was in his case. The lure of the 
footlights was far stronger than his de- 


sire to cure human ills, so it came about 
that in the summer of 1902 Mr. O’Brien 
made his stage débit, with the Elitch’s 
Gardens Stock, Denver, Col., his first 
appearance being in the support of Ed- 
ward Morgan in “The Only Way.” His 
“parts” were of a brief, fleeting sort, 
chiefly of the type in which he was lit- 
tle seen and little heard, so that at. the 
end of the summer his family, of course 
with a kindly, disinterested motive, 
sought to persuade him that pills and 


pellets, not paint and powder, were the 


necessary adjuncts to his professional 
career. 

Things went smoothly enough for two 
years but once again, in the summer of 
1904, Mr. O’Brien was attacked with a 
violent case of stage fever, which all the 
family physic could not relieve, so the 
Elitch’s Gardens Stock was called into 
consultation and—well, where the world 
lost a good doctor it probably gained a 
better actor. He came East in the spring 
of 1905 and as he has an exceptionally 
good baritone voice he secured an en- 
gagement with Sam Bernard and Hattie 
Williams in “The Rollicking Girl,” in 
which he played the role of Firensi, a 
Hungarian soldier. As I recall this 
“musical play, in three acts and seven 
scenes,” I don’t believe that Firensi had 
any particular bearing upon the plot, 
his chances ever to project himself into 
the limelight being very slim indeed, so 
his interpreter wisely left him to his 
own ignominious fate and sought a field 
where his talents would have a better, 
a more conspicuous, scope. 





The season of 1905-06, Mr. O’Brien 
appeared on tour, first with Elsie Janis 
and later with Olga Von Hatzfeldt, in 
the leading juvenile part of Ralph Ed- 
gerton in “The Little Duchess.” The 
two years following this he played the 
role of Claxton Maddern, Brown's 
chum, in “Brown of Harvard,” with 
Henry Woodruff. It was this part that 
proved the turning-point in his career, 
for Daniel Frohman chanced to see him 
play it and, as this manager generally 
knows an actor’s value to its fullest ex- 
tent, he promptly secured his services 
under a long term contract. 

Just what the years of this contract 
will bring forth, time alone will tell, 
but it was no idle prophecy that a 
certain critic recently made when he 
said: 

“Eugene O’Brien is destined to be 
heard from in upper case type in the 
course of another season or two.” 

And so it should be, and so it proba- 
bly will be. 

Mr. O’Brien spent his first Frohman 
season in the support of Kyrle Bellew, 
playing Fernand in “The Thief,” and 
this season came a second year in this 
same actor’s support, with a new play, 
Broadway and a big personal success. 

This past summer Mr. O’Brien wisely 
devoted his time to a stock engagement, 
being a member of the Hunter-Bradford 
forces in Hartford, Conn., and there is 
no doubt that this training did him a 
world of good. He played two parts to 
which he must have been ideally suited, 
Karl Heinrich in “Old Heidelberg,” and 


The Man in “Salomy Jane,” while the 
rest of his repertoire consisted of 
Peter in “Merely Mary Ann;” René 
Falandres in “My Wife ;” Signor D’Or- 
ellt in “The Mummy and the Humming 
Bird ;” Sir Edwin Caskoden in “When 
Knighthood Was in Flower ;” Lieuten- 
ant Mannering in “The Second in Com- 
mand ;” Arthur Sutro in “At the White 
Horse Tavern;” Clarence Colfax in 
“The Crisis;” Captain Danbury in 
“Nurse Marjorie ;”’ Major Saranoff in 
“Arms and the Man,” and Captain Car- 
mine in “Love or Liberty.” He became 
a great favorite with the theatregoers of 
Hartford and hasalready been reéngaged 
for the coming summer, when, if rumor 
is to be believed, he is to play, among 
other parts, Romeo and Charles Sur- 
face. Not so bad for a young man still 
comfortably in his twenties, is it; at 
least, in this generation? It was only in 
the “palmy days” that we had the boy 
Hamlets and Romeos; nowadays mod- 
eration and common sense are leading 
factors in the theatrical game. 


* * * 


MARY BOLAND 


HE present theatrical season has 
been one rich in splendid oppor- 
tunities for many of our younger 
players, yet none have been luckier or 
more fortunate in the matter of oppor- 
tunity, at least thus far in the season, © 
than Mary Boland, who is now in her 
second year as John Drew’s leading 
woman, This is one of the most coveted 
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and envied positions in all Stageland, 
carrying with it, as it does, an excep- 
tional sense of artistic, not to say so- 
cial, professional caste and, too, it seems 
the assured road to stellar fame, for no 
less than five of the six of Mr. Drew’s 
leading women became stars after leav- 
ing his support. 

The particular cause for congratula- 
tion in Miss Boland’s present case is not 
alone her continuance with Mr. Drew, 
so much as the fact that in his present 
play, “Inconstant George,” she hasa rdle 
that comes perilously near overshadow- 
ing that of thestar. Intheatrical parlance 
it is a “fat” part, and it speaks volumes 
for Mr. Drew’s generosity and his ap- 
preciation of the fitness of dramatic 
values. In all truth, it cannot be said 
that Miss Boland is either physically or 
temperamentally suited to the rdle, 
which portrays a rather disagreeably 
trying but good-hearted hkoyden, a 
young miss in her early ‘teens who 
makes trouble for herself and every- 
body else in the piece. It is a part in 
which physical fitness should be almost 
the first requisite, hence the actress de- 
serves every credit for having scored 
a hit in the part, especially when labor- 
ing under the difficulty of being mis- 
cast. Miss Boland is a player of distinct 
womanly charm, gracious, assured and 
well-poised, and these are scarcely 
the characteristics looked for in a romp- 
ing, rather noisy, turbulent heroine; 
again, more credit to the art of the ac- 
tress. 

Apropos of her hit in this rdle and 


the experienced art she brings to it, 
Miss Boland, if she has the slightest 
sense of humor, and I rather fancy she 
has, must have been greatly edified 
when she read the following bit of news- 
paper criticism, written by one of our 
well-known reviewers: “Although ob- 
viously a mere girl not quite out of her 
*teens, she took command of her scenes 
with the ease and poise of an actress 
ten years on the stage.” Considering the 
fact that it was over nine years ago that 
she began her stage career, Miss Boland 


“is probably either flattered or chagrined 


by a criticism of this sort. 

A native of Detroit, Mich., Miss Bo- 
land made her professional débit in her 
home town, at the Lyceum Theatre, on 
June 24, 1901, with the Pike Stock 
Company, her first part being Eleanor 
Burnham, the heroine, in “A Social 
Highwayman.” She continued with this 
company all of the season of 1901-02, 
being located at the Pike Theatre, Cin- 
cinnati, O., playing such minor bits as 
the Countess Helga in “The Prisoner of 
Zenda ;” Lady Plymdale in “Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan;” Miss Kittridge in 
“Secret Service,” and Madame De Bu- 
low in “Madame Sans Gene,” while she 
was proportionately grateful when al- 
lowed to play more important parts, like 
Polly Love in “The Christian,” and the 
Princess Carona in “Under Two Flags.” 
One week, thanks to the exigencies of 
our modern stock company require- 
ments, she played the heroine’s mother, 
Mrs. Wolton, in “The Moth and the 
Flame,” the part of her daughter being 





played by an actress of twice her own 
age. 

Realizing that any advancement with 
this company was impossible, Miss Bo- 
land; the following season, played sec- 
ond parts with the Boyle Stock, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., her repertoire being in- 
creased.by such roles as the Duchess of 
Portsmouth, in “Mistress Nell;” Faith 
Rutherll in “The Last Word;’ Mary 
Lavelot in “The Great Diamond Rob- 
bery;” Lady Bunn in “An American 
Citizen;” Barbara Hare in “East 
Lynne,” and Elizabeth in “Richard III.” 
The next season she appeared on tour 
in the leading part, Marigold Towers, in 
“Sky Farm,” and that summer came a 
brief engagement with the Baker Stock, 
in Los Angeles, Cal., and Portland, Ore. 

The year of 1904-05 proved a most 
eventful one in Miss Boland’s career, 
for it marked her Broadway débit as a 
leading woman, any such contingency 
probably seeming a remote possibility at 
the time. But you never can tell in 
Stageland, and the doors of opportunity 
are often most unexpectedly opened. 
The fall of that season Miss Boland was 
a member of the Imperial Stock, Provi- 
dence, R. I., playing second leads, an en- 
gagement which lasted a brief eight 
weeks. On December 26, 1904, at the 
Garrick. Theatre, Philadelphia, she cre- 
ated a role for the first time, Doll Silk, 
in “The Lady Shore,” in the support 
of Virginia Harned. As this play en- 
joyed but a brief reign, she was with- 
out an engagement for a second time this 

season.. It was then that she received 


her chance to appear on Broadway, 
as the successor to Percita West—in 
the role of the heroine, Dorothy Nelson, 
in “Strongheart,” in Robert Edeson’s 
support at the Hudson Theatre, in 
March, 1905. Miss Boland continued 
as Mr. Edeson’s leading woman, in the 
same play, all of the two years follow- 
ing, though the summer of 1906 she 
appeared in Cleveland, O., with R. C. 
Herz, playing the lead in a number of 
farces, such as Nisbe in “A Night Off;” 
Alice Wellington in “A Stranger in a 
Strange Land ;” Lucy Sheridan in “The 
i se and Eleanor in “Lord Chum- 
ey. 

Miss Boland accompanied Mr. Ede- 
son abroad in the spring of 1907 and 
made her first appearance before a Lon- 
don audience, at the Aldwych Theatre, 
May 8, in her original part in “Strong- 
heart.” Though the play met with de- 
feat in the British capital, it proved a 
happy medium for its chief feminine 
player, as it was during this engage- 
ment that Miss Boland’s work first fell 
under the eye of Charles Frohman. 
This manager immediately placed her 
under a lengthy contract, and certainly 
she cannot complain of the opportuni- 
ties that have been hers since. 

The season of 1907-08, Miss Boland 
originated her first part on Broadway, 
with Dustin Farnum, as Dorothy Os- 
good in “The Ranger,” of unhappy 
memory, and when this play soon found 
its resting place in the theatrical grave- 
yard she was promptly transferred to 
Francis Wilson’s company, as the suc- 
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cessor to Pauline Frederick, in the part 
of Lady Rowena Eggington in “When 
Knights Were Bold.” Last season saw 
her débit in Mr. Drew’s company, as 
Ethel Parker-Jennings in “Jack Straw,” 
and that brings us up to date, as Mich- 
eline in “Inconstant George.” 


* * * 


GEORGE PROBERT 


HAT a coveted thing is a Broad- 
way reputation; aside from star- 
dom, it is the aim and ambition - 

of all actors. Small wonder, too, for it 
generally brings both professional and 
financial independence, a definite goal 
that may see the realization of even bet- 


ter things to-morrow. 

After several years of patient hoping 
and waiting, a hit here and a miss there, 
of many sacrifices and even depriva- 
tions, George Probert seems now to 
lave achieved a permanent place in New 
York theatricals, a position of recog- 
nized worth, one_for which he has 
fought persistently and loyally. Indeed, 
he has now achieved the distinction of 
an extended contract with Charles Froh- 
man and when he appears under any 
other management there is a line on 
the program under his name, “By cour- 
tesy of Charles Frohman, Esq.” Here’s 
added glory with a vengeance. 

It is as a light comedian that Mr. Pro- 
bert is chiefly known to our theatre- 
goers, though at the present moment, in 
the support of Margaret Anglin, he is 
winning many glories in the highly 


emotional role of Sam Wright in “The 
Awakening of Helena Richie.” This is 
a most difficult role, keyed in almost an 
hysterical pitch, one with pitfalls at 
nearly every step, and it is greatly to 
his credit that he keeps within the lines 
of probability, being convincing with- 
out overacting. Though a trying part, it 
is a great relief to see this young actor 
in something other than the foolish, 
giggling, asinine youths with which he 
has been identified upon many past oc- 
casions. 

Before he won the stamp of perman- 
ent Broadway approval, Mr. Probert 
certainly spent a busy time of it chasing 
the elusive god of success. He made his 
first appearance on the stage in the mid- 
dle nineties as-a member of a “ten- 
twent-and-thirt” organization, touring 
the small Eastern towns, the chief of- 
fering in their repertoire being “East 
Lynne,” in which this tyro in his 
‘teens played the villain, Sir Francis 
Levison. After this came two busy 
years with stock companies in Montreal 
and Cincinnati respectively, and then 
came a season divided between “The 
Leading Man,” a comedy by Mrs. R. 
Pacheo (whose “Incog”’ is still well-re- 
membered ), and with the Shubert Stock 
in Syracuse and Buffalo. 

The season of 1899-1900, Mr. Probert 
first appeared in “Hunting for Hawk- 
ins,” a farce popular in the small towns, 
after which he succeeded Cyril Scott as 
Jack Thorndyke in “A Stranger in a - 
Strange Land.” It was after this that 
he acted for the first time on the New 





York stage, note the memorable date, 
Good Friday, April 13, 1900, at the 
Manhattan Theatre, in a special mat- 
inée performance of a piece called “The 
Weather Hen,” by Berte Thomas and 
H. Granville Barker. Included with him 
in the cast were such well-known play- 
ers as Sylvia Lyndon, Ella Hugh Wood, 
Mabel Strickland, J. H. Bunny, Felix 
Haney, George Backus, and Harold 
Hartsell, but one single performance 
was all that the play survived. 

As to his experiences immediately 
following this, one has only to quote 
Mr. Probert’s own words: 

“The summer of 1900 I had about 
four hundred dollars saved up and one 
blue serge suit, and I determined to be- 
gin that terrible fight for Broadway re- 
cognition which I have been at ever 
since. I promptly lost half of my savings 
in Wall Street and then called upon a 
certain firm of theatrical managers to 
tell them that I had decided not to take 
the engagement they were holding open 
for me. It was the lead in one of their 
road companies, for which they were to 
pay me seventy-five dollars a week, 
more money than I had ever received 
before. The reason I gave was that I 
wanted New York productions. They 
told me I would have forty-five weeks 
sure and, looking at my one blue serge 
suit, suggested that it might be better 
to wait before trying for New York 
until I was perhaps a little better fixed 
financially.” 

However, luck favored the valiant 
Mr. Probert, though it looked rather 


dubious for a time. On September 10, 
1900, at the Bijou Theatre, he was seen 
as Columbus Sample in “Cupid Out- 
wits Adam,” which had a run of one 
consecutive week. But the play served 
its purpose in giving him a Broadway 
opening and a few wecks later he be- 
came leading man with William H. 
Crane, playing John Lenox in “David 
Harum.” This would appear to have 
been an excellent Broadway beginning 
and it is rather surprising to find it did 
not lead to at least equally good things, 
at that particular time, at any rate. The 
season following he again appeared on 
tour, first as Septimus Pontifex in “The 
Brixton Burglary” and then, in J. H. 
Stoddart’s support, as the Rev. John 
Carmichael in “The Bonnie Brier Bush.” 

The two years following this were 
filled with considerably more downs 
than ups and it is amazing that his ambi- 
tious spirit was not completely snuffed 
out. In February, 1903, at the Princess 
Theatre, he created Count Max Din- 
deau in “The Frisky Mrs. Johnson,” 
with Amelia Bingham, an engagement 
of eight weeks’ duration. The following 
April, at Mrs. Osborn’s Playhouse, he 
was Dallas Henley in “The Point of 
View,” of which Edith Ellis Baker was 
both the author and the star, an “en- 
gagement” of four nights. The month 
following he was seen at the Garrick 
with Maclyn Arbuckle, as Tenby Endi- 
cott in “Skipper and Co., Wall Street” 
for a brief fortnight. Nothing daunted, 
Mr. Probert started out bravely enough 
in November, of the same year, with 





Arthur Byron, as David Williams in 
“Major Andre,” a play that ran at the 
Savoy Theatre for ten consecutive 
nights. 

After this series of disheartening ex- 
periences, Mr. Probert decided to travel 
the safe and sure road of popular melo- 
drama and he completed this season in 
the heroic lead, Jimmie Van Austen, in 
“A Midnight Marriage,” supporting 
Florence Bindley. Just imagine, if you 
can, the feelings of an actor, who nine 
times a week for seventeen weeks, was 


compelled to utter such a speech as this: - 


“James, take this lady, my wife, up to. 
my room. I am going out and buy her 
a dress befitting her station in life. If 
when I return any one of you have an- 
noyed or insulted her in any way, I 
will stand on the front steps and pro- 
claim it to the world. I will stay there 
until the patrol wagon comes and takes 
me to the police station. Now you 
know my terms. I’ve married her in 
Food faith and I’m going to stand by 
er.” 


What a curse a sense of humor must 
be to an actor under certain conditions! 

Mr. Probert was first seen on tour, 
the season of 1904-05, as Alfred Fuller 
in “An American Princess,” after 
which he was with the Harry Davis 
Stock, Pittsburg. The next year he was 
identified with four different produc- 
tions, first on the road as Jack Temple 
in “Mrs, Temple’s Telegram,” and then 
in three successive New York produc- 
tions, at the Madison Square as George 
Winstgn in “The Braisley Diamond,” 
at thefGarrick as Johnnie Dashwood in 


“Gallops” and at Daly’s as Tynan Peet- 
waite i “Cousin Louisa.” 

By this time Mr. Probert had come 
to be reckoned seriously as a factor in 
New York theatricals, though if there 
was any doubt about this in the minds’ 
of the skeptical, it. was quickly dis- 
pelled the season following, when he 
played Nopper Harrison in ““Brewster’s 
Millions,” with Edward Abeles. This 
gave a new light upon his versatility, it 
being a serious, emotional part, and 
proved conclusively that he could play 
other than light comedy rdéles. The sea- 
son of 1907-08, he was first Jed Woodis 
in “Fifty Miles from Boston,” and 
when Miss Anglin gave a few trial per- 
formances of “The Awakening of He- 
lena Richie” he was the creato1 of Sam 
Wright. This was followed by a term 
as George Huntley in “The Wolf,” and 
then he began his Frohman contract, ap- 
pearing for a season with William Gil- 
lette, as Max in “Samson.” The past 
summer he was with the Elitch’s Gar- 
dens Stock, Denver, and this fall, just 
preceding his reappearance with Miss 
Anglin, he was Edward Dormer-Lee in 
“The Flag Lieutenant,” a neat bit of 
comedy acting which deserved more 
than the recognition it received. 

Certainly Mr. Probert’s career has 
been far from a path of roses and many 
a time it would almost seem that the 
game wasn’t worth the candle. But he 
seems to be made of good, sturdy stuff, 
the kind that will fight and hope on until 
the bitter end, and it is a fine thing that 
his future looms brightly before him.: 





HE door, whose bolt rattling in 
loosened staple guarded with the 
security of a politician’s promise 

the privacy of number 25 West 40th 


street, top floor, shook beneath the im- 
pact of young knuckles. 

Penfield raised from his pillow a 
head yet filled with the reasonable non- 
sense of a rare dream. 

“Who—,” he mumbled. 

From a conic section of quilts whose 
apex intersected her chin, Mrs. Pen- 
field interrupted: 

“Tt’s the grocer’s boy, Jim. We owe 
him, but perhaps he'll bring us break- 
fast. You'll find the order written out 
on the bureau.” 

Penfield got warily out of bed, and 
avoiding any unknown nails that might 
have sprung up during the night from 
the loosened board of the flooring, 
moved to a faded bathrobe. This 
donned, he crossed to the bureau where 
he found a slip in Constance’s hand- 
writing. Having attained thus far, he 
paused to enjoy the luxury of arms 
raised until they met behind his head. 

“The man or boy,” he yawned stern- 
ly, “who disturbs a dream of plenty to 
arouse us to stern breakfastless reality, 
should be—should be—” 

He paused to seek the punishment. 


“Don’t forget to light the gas-stove, 
Jim, before I get up,” said his wife 
from her comfortable position near the 
wall. 

“That reminds me,” said Penfield, 
“of another bill we owe.” 

“What ?” 

“Gas.” 

Again the outer door vibrated. 

Assuming, in an instant, a defiant 
yet overbearing air—his “creditor man- 
ner”—Penfield strode across the bed- 
room, through the rear room of their 
three-room apartment with home-made - 
bath and kitchen, to the door. With one 
quick twist he turned the key and stood 
haughtily looking dewn upon a small 
boy who extended to him a bill quite a 
foot long. 

“7.82,” said the boy, tersely. 

“Ah, yes, grocer’s boy. Very good of 
you to come so early. You'll find the 
order on the paper,” said Penfield 
sternly, overlooking the bill the other 
held out to him. 

“The boss says,” answered the boy 
without taking the order, “that he’s got 
to have pay for this bill ’fore he can 
give you any more credit.” 

Penfield gasped in pretended aston- 
ishment. 

“What do you mean by this imperti- 
nence?” he demanded. “You take this 
order and I’ll see your boss during the 
day.” 

“Nope. Can’t do it. That’s what he 
said,” he answered, again presenting 
his bill. 

Penfield commented : 

“About a mile long. All that for 
6.42?” 

“7 82,” said the boy coldly. “You 
know you got the most of it in ten and 
fifteen cents’ worths.” 

“Wait. a moment.” Penfield shut the 
pag “Constance, have we any mon- 

i 

What's the matter? Grocer wont 
take the order?” 

Mrs. Penfield, partially dressed, was 
slipping on a waist, taking infinite pains 
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in her handling of the garment that its 
material might not give way in any ad- 
ditional localities. “We might change 
the grocer,” she said reflectively. 

“But, Constance, we have already 
done that a number of times, and we 
might find difficulty in getting another 
to trust us.” 

“There is the money for my waist,” 
slowly, “but I do need a new one. You 
see how this is worn.” 

She twisted the sleeves about so that 
he saw wide spaces of lining at the el- 
bows. 

“Is not the body more than raiment, 
and food better than water?” he said, 
gloomily. 

Something of boyish appeal in his 
face struck her. Quickly she kissed him. 

“There! You may take the money, 
dear.” 

From various recesses in his gar- 
ments lying on a chair he produced a 
dollar bill and some change. From her 
purse he counted the rest. 

“There! Run along, sonny, and be 
back at once with that breakfast,” he 
told the boy, his chief anxiety for the 
day being over. 

After the heat, in unhealthy radiation 
from their’ gas stove, had penetrated 
from the rear room, through their bed- 
room, to the large room overlooking the 
street, and their apartment of three 
rooms in series from street to back 
court was odoriferously warmed, Con- 
stance went into their kitchen, which 
was improvised from what had once 
been a hall bedroom. Whenever a meal 
was to be cooked the Penfields worked 
jointly, he scouring the pans left un- 
cleaned from their last meal and she 
working at the fire. So to-day, while 
Penfield scoured, Constance lighted 
their gas range and prepared her skil- 
let for frying. 

Finally, the awaited footsteps of the 
grocer’s boy were heard pounding up 
the three flights to their rooms. 

The boy was very sorry, but the boss 
had said that last month’s account must 




















be settled also before any more orders 
could be filled. 

Penfield drove him out at the point 
of sundry unfilled food cans. 

“The boy is not to blame, Pen.” 

“He obtained money under false pre- 
tenses,” answered her husband. 

Constance felt about in the cupboard 
that, during their tenancy of 25 West 
40th, had threatened constantly, by im- 
plication, at least, to overleap its frail 
fastenings and fall to the floor. 

“There’s some coffee,” she an- 
nounced, carefully sweeping into one 
hand from the shelf a little brown dust 
that had overflowed the once too well 
filled coffee cannister, “and some bread 
and bacon and one egg. Never mind, 
dear, I’ll get you a nice breakfast.” 

Slim as the breakfast was, the young 
couple fared worse because of their at- 
tempted sacrifices for each other. In 
the end, owing to a lack of mutual 
agreement, the egg lay uneaten. 

Then Penfield, passing through the 
two floors, one devoted to lodgers and 
the other the residence of Madame 
Benoit, their landlady, reached the 
ground floor where was located. the 
millinery shop of Madame Benoit. 

As he paused in the vestibule, a door 
from the shop opened to admit Madame 
Benoit, the Irish widow who found it 
advantageous in business to be of 
France. 
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“Indeed, Mr. Penfield,” she said, 
“you're looking bright and prosperous 
enough this morning to be paying—” 

She got no further. 

With a grin Penfield approached her 
closely. 


“Sure, Bettie, it’s yourself that’s 


handsome,” he said, and before Madame 
Benoit could pretend to protest he had 
kissed her lightly on each cheek. 

He escaped to the street, found his 
morning exercise, and again reached 


his rooms without re-encountering 
Madame Benoit. For domestic reasons 
he said nothing to Constance of his 
passage at lips with Madame, but went 
at once to the front room—his study— 
while Constance settled herself to her 
short-story writing in the rear room. 

As Penfield began to copy some cor- 
rected sheets of manuscript upon the 
typewriter Constance came and hovered 
over him. He thought she looked pale. 

“Run along, little girl,” he said kind- 
ly, “I must make some money.” 

Without apparent reason her eyes 
filled with tears. 

“How can you be so cross, Pen, 
dear?” she said. 

“Was I cross? Well, I didn’t mean to 
be.” 

The typewriter keys were already 
clicking. Penfield, absorbed, did not 
hear her next words: 

“T wanted to tell you something, but 


I wont now. It would only disturb 
you.” 

“Run along—that’s a good little girl. 
I must make : some money,” Penfield re- 
peated, absently. 

With a little quivering gesture, Con- 
stance, stooping, drew his brown head 
to her. 

“You poor, impractical boy! Your 
idea of making money for our present 
needs is to write plays—and plays 
which may be produced at some time 
during our life.” 

Penfield did not answer. Intent on 
what seemed to him the rare humor of 
a scene he had added to his latest play, 
he stared at the pages, and only half- 
responded to her caress. 

So Constance left him. 

For a long morning there was audi- 
ble throughout the little apartment only 
the scratching of two pens, one pen be- 
ing accompanied by the occasional ryth- 
mic pecking at the typewriter. 

At noontime Penfield rushed from 
his study, through their bedroom, into 
the room where Constance sat. 

“Constance! Constance!” he cried, 
his eyes burning with creative excite- 
ment, “listen to this!” 

He read to her, with trembling voice, 
what he had written during the morn- 
ing. 

Near his close Constance became 
plainly impatient, lifting and fingering 
nervously the manuscript before her. 
When he had finished she barely gave 
herself time to say hurriedly, “Splen- 
did, splendid,” before she began upon 
her story. 

Her husband heard half of it patient- 
ly, then he interrupted: 

“Luncheon !” 

At another time Constance would 
have resented fiercely what she termed 
“his lack of encouragement,” but now 
she only smiled protestingly. 

“Tuncheon? There is no luncheon.” 

“Oh, yes, there is.” 

“Do you mean to feast upon the 


egg?” 
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“No, my dear. We are going out to 
luncheon.” 

Wonderingly, Constance allowed him 
to fetch her coat and hat. In spite of 
her persistence he would give no expla- 
nation. 

When at last he guided her into a de- 
partment-store where in happier days 
they had bought many things, she be- 
gan to understand. They left the ele- 
vator at the grocery department. 

Penfield, with the air of a host whose 
hospitality is infinite, led his wife to a 
booth where a demonstrator was serv- 
ing tea to all who would accept. 

“Will you begin with tea, my dear?” 
he said, suavely. “Do you prefer the 
black or the Japan? One or two 
lumps ?” 

Constance swallowed a portion of a 
saltine. 

“Great is Penfield,” she said, fervent- 
ly. “Tea is at least something.” 

Her husband conducted her to an- 
other booth. 

“Now we'll have a few baked beans,” 
he said. 

From one demonstrator to another 
they went. Canned fruit, preserves, 
cheese, biscuit—in small quantity, but in 
respectable aggregate—were served to 
them. They finished with coffee and ice 
cream and loudly proclaimed their en- 
tire satisfaction. As they were leaving, 
the young butcher who usually served 
them beckoned Penfield to the meat de- 
partment. 

“There’s a sale on in turkeys,” he 
told Penfield, “and I’ve slipped one of 
the high priced birds among the bar- 
gains for you.” 

Penfield was grateful, but empty 
pockets left him no choice. 

“T can’t take it now, old man,” he 
confided. “Can you keep it a few days 
for me?” 

The butcher smiled. He knew some- 
thing of the exigencies of their house- 
keeping. - 

“As long as you like,” he said. 

That afternoon, there was more and 


better work done in the studies of the 
Penfields than there had been after the 
breakfast. Neither thought too much of 
the dinner hour, for there were other 
department-stores, and if one could 
bring one’s self to dine at five o’clock, 
there would be still an hour before the 
Greeks bearing gifts would depart. 

Penfield had not far to travel on the 
road of his story. So it was that mid- 
afternoon saw his new play practically 
completed, its pages revised, and the 
title, “Lotaire, a drama of satire and 
sentiment,” neatly written upon a sep- 
arate page at the top of the pile. 

The unproduced dramatist was re- 
flecting with satisfaction that all save 
two scenes had been typewritten as the 
work progressed, and that an hour’s ex- 
penditure would fit his manuscript for 
the market, when a slow, heavy knock- 
ing upon the door connecting his study 
with the hall startled him. 

He arose to admit Madame Benoit. 

In one quick thought he realized that 
further evasion was useless. The issue 
must be met squarely and without hesi- 
tation. With more than Gallic polite- 
ness he conducted the milliner to the 
largest and most confortable chair. 

“Ah, madame,” he observed, jauntily, 
“you are more than considerate this 
afternoon. I am pleased with your in- 
terest in me and my work. I assure 
you—” 
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In a hard voice Madame Benoit in- 
terrupted him. There was also wafted 
in his direction something more than a 
whiff of very good brandy. 

“Mr. Penfield,” said madame, “your 
tongue is your most lively member and 
your best friend, but it wont pay the 
rent, that’s four weeks overdue. I—” 

In one hand, Penfield noted, she held 
a book, one of the library affected by 
the milliner. Hopefully he read its title: 
“Patrons of Literature, illustrated.” An 
inspiration came to him. 

“My position is very hard,” went on 
Madame Benoit. “The rent, when it is 
paid, isn’t enough for the taxes. My po- 
sition—and you wont pay—” 

“Ah, madame, your position is most 
happy,” interrupted Penfield. 

“How is’ that?” 

“T am giving you the opportunity of 
a lifetime—” 

“What opportunity ?” 

“That of becoming a patron of liter- 
ature!” 

Penfield grasped and held aloft the 
volume Madame Benoit had brought 
with her. 

“Yes, madame, think of it,” ironic 
banter creeping into his words. “You 
are what these people whose pictures 
are printed here were, a Patron of Lit- 
erature. Some day your life and picture 
will go into a book and you will live 
undying in the mind of the public.” 
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“Well, I—I—I—!”. ejaculated Ma- 
dame Benoit. 

Penfield turned upon the woman such 
a haze of language and fog of ideas 
that, dazed and alarmed, she moved to- 
ward the door. 

Penfield flung it open, first inscribing 
a photograph of himself with his auto- 


_ graph and “to my dear friend Madame 


Benoit, a Patron of Literature.” This 
he thrust into her hand, which grasped 
it convulsively. 

“Do not forget, for one single in- 
stant, my dear Madame Benoit, that 
you are a Patron of Literature—capital 
P—capital L. In a few days I'll see 
what can be done, but just now I’m 
very busy. But, in the meantime, pray 
content yourself with the reflection that 
you are a Patron of Literature,” were 
his concluding words as he shut the 
door. 

Somewhat wearied, he stumbled into 
a chair as he heard Madame Benoit go 
confusedly down ‘the stairs. Within 
Constance’s room all was quiet. From 
previous experience he knew she was 
absorbed in an unexpected tide in the 
fortunes of the mythical personages 
she was committing to paper. 

Checking his impulse to read to her 
his final scene, Penfield began upon the 
typewriter in a warm desire to see his 
latest play in quasi print. So well did 
he work, that only two pages remained 
to be done, when a knock at the door 
which had closed upon Madame Benoit 
sent his fingers scattering into errors. 

With a gesture of impatience Pen- 
field admitted a little man, who stooped 
apologetically within the doorway. 

“There’s a small bill for two months’ 
typewriter rent,” he said respectfully. _ 

“I’m busy, can’t you see? Haven't 
time to bother with it now.” 

“I am very sorry. In that case my in- 
structions are to remove the _ type- 
writer.” 

“Wait until I finish these two pages.” 

“T cannot. I’m in a:hurry and have 
other places to go to.” © 

















Penfield stepped protectingly before 
the typewriter table. 

“You can’t have this machine,” he 
said, menacingly. 

The other moved nearer. 

“T must have it,” he said. “My in- 
structions are positive,” laying a hand 
upon a corner. 

Quickly Penfield struck the other’s 
chest. Then they grappled. In a mo- 
ment the typewriter agent lay sprawling 
on a sofa, while Penfield lowered over 


“Darn you,” said Penfield, “you stay 
there until I finish those two pages.” 

The other remaining quite still, Pen- 
field returned to his work. 

As the agent got to his feet Penfield 
caught up a heavy glass ink- well. 

“Sit still for you,” he growled, his 
arm drawn back for a throw at the 
other’s head. 

And without further interruption he 
finished his typewriting. 

“Now you are welcome to your type- 
writer,” Penfield invited. 

The agent kept his eyes upon the au- 
thor, but speedily, however, he took the 
machine from the stand—that belonged 
to Penfield—and passed out into the 
hallway, followed by the dramatist. 
When he had descended one flight abu- 
sive words came to his lips, but left 
them again as Penfield made a threat- 
ening movement toward him. Then the 
agent went silently from the house. 

When he returned to his study Pen- 
field found his wife standing near the 
typewriter-table. She indicated it sig- 
nificantly. Neither spoke for a long mo- 
ment. Then Constance began to laugh 
—long quivering sounds at first—break- 
ing into tears at the last. Penfield re- 
garded her surprised. No hardship as 
yet had so far unnerved her. There was 
something more than their mere situa- 
tion. 

“Tt is too bad that everything should 
come so upon one day,” he said. 

Constance made an effort to control 
her hysteria. 
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“It’s not that-—that—at all. We’re 
used to that. It’s only funny. We're 
used to having nothing to eat—nothing 
to wear—owe everybody—rent unpaid 
—but—but—oh, I can’t tell you—I 
can’t tell you.” 

Something of insight came to Pen- 
field as he looked at the girl’s nervous 
features, 

“What!” he exclaimed. 

Then he took her in his arms. 

She whispered into his ear. 

Penfield dropped into the chair be- 
fore his manuscript-littered table and 
rested his head upon crumpled pages. 
Great sobs wrestled in his soul as he 
saw in one rare moment of introspec- 
tion the whole impractical nature of his 
being. He should have protected this 
woman, worked at any manual employ- 
ment, if necessary, rather than have 
pursued his foolish embryo career in 
the face of every natural. responsibility. 

“Fool! fool! fool!’ he told himself 
again and again. 

But Constance, again mistress of 
sn was endeavoring to comfort 

im. 

“You couldn’t help our stress of pov- 
erty, dear,” she said. “You would give 
me a palace if you could, though,” she 
smiled, “I'd prefer a restaurant just 
now,” 

Penfield put away fer arms, and 
with trembling fingers btgan to bind his 
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completed manuscript into covers act 
by act. 

“T could stand this life—I could— 
but you cannot—you must not,” he 
said, brokenly. 

“Where are you going, Pen?” 

“Up to see Lindsey at the theatre. He 
offered me $500 once for a manuscript 
for his wife, if I would allow another 
man to work over it and let his name 
go on as sole playwright. I am going to 
sell him this that way—it’s better.” 

Constance ‘was between him and the 
door, her arms about his neck. 

Oh, Pen, you mustn’t. You shouldn’t 
—do you hear?—You must not—oh—” 

But Penfield, his hat over his eyes— 
he had no overcoat—lightly put her 
aside and went out. 

Penfield’s neat manuscript lay on 
Manager Lindsey’s table, while Lind- 
sey himself, with condemning forefin- 
ger, tapped the red ruled pages. 

“Probably not much in that,” he said, 
doubtfully. “He’s an American and this 
_ isn’t either melodrama or farce.” 

“Whose is it?” asked Tremaine from 
across the table. 
~ “Oh; young Penfield’s. Didn’t you 
see him in here just now, Al?” 

Tremaine nodded. 

“Now, there’s a chap I like,” he said. 
“Did you catch on to his air—that smil- 
ing haughty attitude that said: ‘I scorn 
overcoats. I am trying fo set the fash- 
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ion of not wearing ’em’; when all the 
time you knew he hadn’t one and wore 
instead two suits of underclothing. 
When you know a fellow’s a tramp and 
can still respect him, he must be a good 
man. What’s the title?” 

“ ‘Lotaire, a drama of satire and sen- 
timent,’” read Lindsey. 

“Pretty good, eh? Which reminds 
me. ‘Lotaire’ is a rattling good piece— 
just suits your wife. She can’t last more 
than two weeks, if that, in ‘The Sub- 
jugation of Julia.’” 

“You have read it?” asked Lindsey. 

“Ves, offered to me a. couple of 
months ago, probably in slightly differ- 
ent form. Good piece—plenty of com- 
edy—good character work—and dra- 
matic suspense.” 

Lindsey sent a suspicious look toward 
Tremaine. 

“Why don’t you produce it your- 
self ?” he asked. 

“Why, Nat,” Tremaine said reprov- 
ingly, “you know I am as conscious of 
my own shortcomings as any of the 
critics. You know I produce only Lon- 
don successes and dramatized novels. 
But seriously: ‘Lotaire ’d suit your 
wife down to the ground.” 

“Why didn’t you mention it to me 
before?” 

“Tried to do so several times, but 
you'd rave only about the ‘Subjugation 
of Julia,’ ” Tremaine said, dryly. 

Lindsey smiled in self-depreciation. 

“Julia certainly is a bum lady,” he 
admitted. 

“And you said you’d make Jacob 
Barnato’s productions look like thirty 
cents,” Tremaine reminded him. 

“You mean what you said about ‘Lo- 
taire?’ ” Lindsey asked anxiously. 

“Every word,” Tremaine answered 
earnestly. 

Lindsey arose and moved toward an 
inner door. 

“Then T’ll take it to my wife,” he 
said. “She’s in there with Harold Black, 
trying to get him to put a corset or 
something improving on ‘Julia.’ ” 
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The Penfields were in their kitchen, 
which was now lighted by gas that was 
every moment running them more into 
debt. The cupboard, the drawers of the 
bureau—metamorphosed into a kitchen 
cabinet—had yielded nothing. “The 
egg,” as Constance characterized it, lay 
in the center of the table, an unrespon- 
sive victim to their united irony. 

“Hear the hissing of that gas,” said 
Penfield, pointing to a single sputtering 
jet. “It seems to know it isn’t paid for.” 

An unexpected sound made Penfield 
go to the head of the stairs. Someone 
was ascending in uncertain course. 

“Who is it?” Penfield called, while 
Constance shut herself in the kitchen. 

“Oh, is that you, Penfield? It’s Lind- 
sey. I see you haven’t an elevator.” 

Under Penfield’s guidance the man- 
ager reached their landing. Penfield, 
opening the kitchen door, introduced 
Lindsey to his wife. 

“Oh, I see,” exclaimed Lindsey, gen- 
ially. “You young Bohemians (the Pen- 
fields did not use that word) are get- 
ting dinner. Mrs. Penfield, I wouldn’t 
mind a cup of tea.” 

“There isn’t any tea—,” began Pen- 
field. 

But Constance interrupted. 

“You see, the things haven’t come,” 
she said, confusedly. 

“Oh, I see,” said the manager, easily, 
but Constance thought that his eyes 
rested upon one of her worn sleeves. 

“Take Mr. Lindsey into the front 
room, Pen,” she ordered, twisting her 
sleeve about. 

“You see, it’s like this,” said Lindsey, 
when Penfield had lighted the gas in his 
study, “I’ve read your play and my 
wife has, and we like it. We’ve got to 
put on something in place of ‘Julia’ at 
once. My wife can see herself making 
a go in your piece. It’s rather a sudden 
decision, but my wife is very emotional. 
Her temperament makes her so, you 
know: Now, if we can come to terms—” 

At that moment the gas in the apart- 
ment slowly flickered out. 
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For some moments Penfield had been 
conscious of his wife’s voice raised in 
excited protest mingled with gruffer 
tones. 

“Hang that gas! I’ve been expecting 
it to go out all day,” said Penfield, 
truthfully. 

“IT see—or rather I don’t, but it 
doesn’t matter.” 

The manager moved to the window. 
Across the street was a German restau- 
rant, whose exterior was studded with 
rows of incandescent bulbs. 

“There is enough light here,” he said, 
producing a contract and a fountain 
pen. 
Lindsey made a few alterations, re- 
placing a “5” with a “20,” and then 
handed the paper to Penfield. 

“Tt’s quite the ordinary contract, 
except that I am paying you $2,000 in 
advance of a scale running from five to 
eight per cent of the gross, and, of 
course, your name will appear as sole 
author on all programs, ters, and 
other advertising matter. If you will 
sign I’ll write you a check,” said Lind- 
sey. 
So it was that the contract was 
signed by the reflected light of the res- 
taurant. 

Then Penfield rushed to the door. 

“Constance, Constance,” he called 
“Mr. Lindsey has bought ‘Lotaire.’ 1r 

Constance, who had come to the “ 
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darted back into the kitchen. There was 
the hammer of metal upon metal, a 
crash, then Penfield was able to light 
the gas as Constance entered the room 
demurely. 

“I think the gas was frozen,” she 
said to Lindsey. 

“May I ask what you thawed it out 
with?” questioned the manager. 

“With a hammer,” said Constance. 

Then the three laughed. 

After Lindsay had gone Penfield put 
on his hat. 

“Where are you going?” Constance 
asked. | 

“To get that turkey,” he said. 
“Madame will cash a part of that check 
when I pay her the rent.” 

He went through the door, then re- 
turned to her. 

“Constance !” 

“Well, Pen?” 

“$2 000 \” 

“Oh, Pen!” 

“Wont there be rejoicing; the land- 
lady, the gas company, the grocer—?” 

“The grocers,” she corrected. 

“And Constance—” 

“Yes, Pen.” 

“We'll have a snug little house up in 
the Bronx—with a garden—when—the 
boy comes. Oh, we'll forget all about 
our miserable days here.” 

“Pen, we’ve been very happy here,” 
said Constance, with a woman’s bad 


logic, as she looked about their rooms. 
Her husband went quite close to her. 
“Constance, dear,” he said, “we have 
suffered so much here that I don’t think 
life will ever have bitterness for us 
again.” 
She smiled the wise, superior smile of 
feminine insight. 
“You boy!” she said. 


Il 


NOW 


An automobile—a luxurious touring 
car with glass front, heavy top and 
sides—came to a whirring, grinding 
stop before 25 West Fortieth Street, 
just below the great sign extending 
quite across the wall, a banner of battle 
to the trade and a stainless escutcheon 
to “Madame Benoit, Marchande de 
Modes, Parisienne.” 

A gray-haired man of somewhat pon- 
derous step stumbled out of the vehicle, 
and before the fur-rigged chauffeur 
could disentangle himself, had assisted 
to the pavement a woman of his own 
age, in whom one might detect a slight 
resemblance to the man. 

The two were half way up the en- 
trance stairs when the chauffeur called 
to them: 

“When will madame and monsieur 
require the automobile?” 

The chauffeur’s master half-turned 
toward the touring car. 

“We wont need you, Pierre for— 
for—” There was a glance of amuse- 
ment between the man and the woman 
—‘for some days, at least,” he finished. 

“Monsieur is going to remain here?’ 
One fur-incased finger indicated con- 
temptuously the floors of lodgings above 
the shop. 

“Ves,” 

“Monsieur is then, during his s0- 
journ here, going to walk?” 

“Ves,” 

Without replying Pierre made a 
movement which his master saw. 
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“What is it, Pierre?” 

“Nothing—only I thought monsieur 
was above walking.” 

“Never mind, Pierre,” he said. “We'll 
telephone you when we need you.” 

he touring car in the hands of 
Pierre shot away from this street of 
trade, as if it were a thing quite be- 
neath the scorn of any well imported 
motor car. Its late passengers rang the 
bell at the private entrance and were 
shown into the “drawing -room” of 
Madame Benoit. Madame was very 
much engaged in designing a hat for a 
member of the American aristocracy 
but she would be with them presently, 
a young assistant told them. 

“Can it be that Madame Benoit—our 
Madame Benoit—is still alive?’ the 
woman asked her companion, dreamily. 

“It would seem so,” he answered, ab- 
sorbed in a study of the crest which 
Madame Beno:t had confessed she had 
designed for herself, having as much 
right to a crest as any of her custom- 
ers who ordered them made. 

An entrance door from the shop flut- 
tered open to admit a young woman. 

“Ts it zat you vish to see me? Is it 
zat what is it you vish?” she asked, in 
an accent which was a source of wealth 
to her, since it gained custom in amus- 
ing a people jaded by uncertain pursuit 
of nothing. It was as if she had been 
born in Ireland, brought up in Han- 
nover, and imprisoned in France. 

“Etés-vous Madame Benoit?” 

“TI do not understand—Italian,” falt- 
ered the young woman. 

“Are you Madame Benoit?” asked 
the man, in a voice that trembled from 
the intense repression thrown upon it. 

“Zat I am,” answered the woman, 
with a return to her previous manner. 

“But the Madame Benoit we knew,” 
his glance included his companion of 
the automobile, “was older, much older 
than you are.” 

“It’s my aunt you’re mentioning,” 
said the woman, unguardedly. 

“Ah,” said her questioner suavely, 
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“but that Madame Benoit was undoubt- 
edly of Irish origin. And you—you are 
French.” 

The good nature of his tone had won 
upon the young woman. 

“You know how it is in business,” 
she said in a tone of confidence, not 
knowing that among her customers who 
allowed her the footing of their hair- 
dressers, she was nicknamed “the os- 
trich.” 

The three laughed. 

“Where is your aunt?” asked the 
older of the two women. 

“Tn the old country on the little farm 
back of Dublin.” 

“But to come to business,” said the 
master of the automobile. “You adver- 
tise your top floor to let?” 

“For light housekeeping,” amended 
Madame Benoit. 

“For very light housekeeping,” agreed 
the man. 

The manner of the younger Madame 
Benoit altered. Into her face there crept 
an expression of reverence for the 
things she could not understand. 

“You refer to the apartment of the 
great Penfieid,” she said. 

“The great Penfield? Who was he?” 

“Haven't you ever heard of Penfield, 
the playwright? His plays are produced 
in the best theatres here and in Eng- 
land. They are very popular with our 


best people.” 
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“Oh, yes; I think I have.” His man- 
ner was uneasy. 

“Well, he lived here with his wife for 
some time.” 


“Indeed.” 


“Yes. My aunt was his patron. See,” 
she pointed to a framed photograph up- 
on the wall, “there is his own picture 
presented in his own handwriting to my 
aunt. See, it calls her ‘a Patron of Lit- 


999 


erature. 

While the man examined the picture, 
the woman who had come with him ad- 
dressed herself to the shopkeeper. 

“The Penfields lived here some time, 
you say?” she asked. “What sort of 
people were they? Was their domestic 
life happy?” 

“Well, he had the peculiarities of 
genius. Geniuses are peculiar that way, 
you know. They quarreled constantly.” 

“He was to blame, of course?” 

With his head half-turned toward 
them the man waited in some trepida- 
tion for Madame Benoit’s answer. 

_. “Qh, not at all. She constantly hound- 

ed him with petty jealousy. She was a 
very quarrelsome person,” she said. 

The man shook his fist merrily at the 
questioner, without attracting the notice 
of Madame Benoit, while his expression 
conveyed humorous defiance. 

“Oh,” said the older woman, faintly. 

“Ves,” went on Madame Benoit, “and 
they are just as bad to-day. She still 








tumbles him over the coals every time 
he so much as looks at an actress.” 

The mute enjoyment of the man in- 
creased while the mouth of the older 
woman shut in a tense, rigid line, then 
opened only wide enough to permit the 
passage of four catapult words: 

“How do you know?” 

The significance of the other’s man- 
ner was lost upon Madame Benoit. 

“Well, you see,” she said, readily, 
“my cousin Celestine is her hair dresser 
and Celestine knows.” 

“Yes, Celestine knows,” said the oth- 
er in a tone as melodious as a file grat- 
ing upon metal. 

Apparently uneasy at the conversa- 
tion’s.turn, the man came forward with 
brisk details of rent and occupation of 
the top floor. To Madame Benoit’s sur- 
prise he engaged the floor without first 
inspecting it. As she was about to re- 
turn to her shop, having pointed out the 
way to his apartments, she inquired of 
her new tenant his name. 

“You may call me Mr.—Swordfield,” 
he said. 

“Swordfield,” repeated the landlady 
puzzled. “What an odd name!” 

“Not at all. You knew a man called 
Penfield. The pen is mightier than the 
sword. Why not then, Swordfield ?” 

Struck with this trace of feminine 
logic the woman was relieved. 

“Oh, I see,” she said. 

Not at all with the sprightly step of 
youth but rather with the sober tread of 
middle age the new tenants climbed la- 
boriously to their top floor apartment. 
At the kitchen door the woman paused, 
panting and shaken with the effort of 
three flights of stairs. 

“Oh, Pen, see what a reputation the 
next generation has given us,” she ex- 
claimed. 

“TI certainly see the end of Celestine,” 
said her husband. 

“As if you and I ever quarreled, Pen, 
dear,” went on the woman. “Our slight 
—oh—very slight—differences of opin- 
ion made over into real quarrels!” 
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“Exactly,” agreed Penfield, dryly. 
Then: “Oh, well, never mind, Con- 
stance. You and I are going to be hap- 

y here renewing our youth—” he fin- 
ished dubiously—“though I don’t see 
how we are to get the old-time atmos- 
phere—unless I refuse to pay the rent 
once in a while.” 

Mrs. Penfield pushed aside the kitch- 
en door. Her eyes brightened. 

“Jim Penfield, I do believe that’s the 
same gas stove we used.” 

She was examining the range. 

“Trust the gas company for that.” 


With quick little humming-bird mo- | 


tions, which Penfield thought very be- 
orn, in a middle aged Constance, 
Mrs. Penfield explored their former 
kitchen. At each moment she was mak- 
ing discoveries. Now she was at the 
cupboard. 

“Jim, they have replaced our cup- 
board with a new one that isn’t at all 
rickety,” she said in an injured tone. 

At her touch the cupboard door 
opened smoothly, evenly, and without 
effort, which was disappointing to her 
—the old one had required finger- 
wounding tugging. For a moment Con- 
stance peered into the neat, dustless in- 
terior, adorned with geometrical shelf- 
covers of paper, then with an exclama- 
tion drove one eager, reminiscent hand 
into a corner, to produce and hold aloft 
as a captive of joy, a white jar. 

“Oh, see, Pen!” 

“T see.” 

“What do you see?” 

“A white jar.” 

“Nothing more?” 

“Only a white jar.” 

“Now then, read the label.” 

Penfield read: 

“Dundee Marmalade.” 

“Well?” demanded Constance in a 
tone of expectation. 

“Well? Dundee Marmalade?” 

“Why, don’t you remember how fond 
you were of it in the old days; how we 
had it every morning for breakfast, and 
how you almost knocked the grocer— 
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one of the grocers—down because he 
tried to substitute another brand—upon 
which he made more money?” 

Penfield couldn’t remember, but that 
their home-coming might not be marred 
he said, obediently, “Yes.” 

Abandoning the marmalade jar as 
the first breakdown in ideals, Constance 
turned into what had been their rear 
room—her study and writing-room. 
Here she found only pure joy. 

“To be sure the furniture is not the 
very same,” she confessed, “but it looks 
enough like it to be its very progeny.” 

In an instant she was about the room, 
rearranging its quaint little gilded 
chairs in a fashion Penfield could not 
but recall belonged to that time years 
before. In a like spirit Penfield visited 
the room overlooking Fortieth Street, 
and tried to imagine himself earning 
there his later success. 

“Jim,” called his wife, still busy in 
her study, “I want you to run out to a 
grocer’s. We must have supper.” 

By some power Penfield was saved 
from a great inadvertence. It was in his 
heart sincerely to reply, “Send James 
or one of the maids,” but he remem- 
bered. Obediently he descended to the 
street door. Madame Benoit came 
through from the shop. 

“Oh, Mr. Swordfield,” she exclaimed, 
“IT forgot. I usually require a week’s 
rent in advance.” 











The whole consciousness of Penfield 
sang within him. Here, at last, was the 
true atmosphere of the long ago. He 
was really going to live over again his 
life in Fortieth Street. His eyes shone 
so strangely that Madame Benoit moved 
a step backward, which again aroused 
Penfield’s imaginative memory. 

“Really, Madame Benoit,” he stam- 
mered in an apparent financial confu- 
sion, “if you had only—let me know— 
a little before. Really I should have—” 

The landlady’s features glistened with 
the cold of her expression. 

“Oh, I'll see what I can do in a few 
days—” He moved nearer. “You’re the 
prettiest—,” he began and then kissed 
the frigid cheek of his hostess. 

Madame Benoit became enraged. She 
darted back from him, and looked 
through the glass doors, as if seeking a 
policeman, Penfield thought. 

“At your age! You old dotard!” she 
ejaculated. “You are not a young 
man—” 

“Who can take these liberties,” fin- 
ished Penfield for her. 

“T shall report this occurrence to 
your wife.” 

Madame Benoit’s eye rested firmly 
upon some object out in the street. Fol- 
lowing her glance Penfield saw a police- 
man. He and his landlady found a mu- 
tual comprehension. Upon the woman’s 
face there was a slight ironical smile. 


“Three weeks,” she said, tersely. 

The man’s hand dived into a pocket 
to produce a roll of bills whose size 
startled Madame Benoit, marchande de 
modes as she was. 

“Five weeks,” said Penfield. “Accept 
this slight apology for my having for- 
gotten that I am no longer young.” 

Then he passed out into the street 
and went toward Sixth Avenue, where 
the Penfields had formerly purchased 
their groceries. 

“I must remember that I.am an eld- 
erly man—at least that some years have 
passed,” he said in an aging gloom. 

But his best effort could find no trace 
of the little stores that, for want of 
payment, had refused to serve him. Up- 
on the site of their last shop a tall 
apartment building had set its shelves 
for humanity’s housing. The meat mar- 
ket had gone and with it the shops that 
Penfield remembered. However, there 
were other stores, new, glittering, and 
sidewalk monopolizing. The most gilded 
of these he sought. Although it was 
early winter he unbuttoned his over- 
coat, twisted his necktie out of place, 
and daubed his trousers with dirt. 

“Now then,” he said in the glee of 
childhood, “TI look poor. I’ll go in here, 
ask for credit, be refused, and it’ll be 
old times.” 

Soon the searcher after ancient 
memories was explaining to the pro- 
prietor of the neighborhood’s largest 
grocery that he had taken an apartment 
in the vicinity and wished to open a 
small account. He spoke in as timid a 
manner as he could simulate. 

But the fat little grocer gave him two 
quick glances and then a third more 
slowly. 

“Certainly, Mr. Swordfield,” he said. 
“We'll be glad to open an account with 
you.” 

“But I cannot promise to pay prompt- 
ly every week,” said Penfield. He 
shrank into his clothes, his head low- 
ered, his frame quivered as disappoint- 
ment again slapped his hopes. 
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The grocer smiled so that his ponder- 
ous cheeks stood out like twin moun- 
tains. 

“Oh, we'll take our chances of that, 
sir,” he answered. “Now, what'll you 
have for your first order?” 

Sullenly Penfield dusted the grime of 
baffled deception from his clothes, while 
he allowed the proprietor to load him 
down with “things useful to one begin- 
ning apartment-house living.” Of his 
own accord he added a pot of mar- 
malade—forgetting the name of their 
own especial brand—as he thought of 
Constance. 


“Jim i 

“Yes, Constance.” 

Penfield raised himself on his pillow, 
turning toward his wife who slept next 
the wall. 

“We're going to be the happiest peo- 
ple in the world here now.” 

“Yes, Constance.” 

“We've always wanted to come back 
to Fortieth Street and live the old sim- 
ple life.” 

“Yes, Constance.” 

“And now that the children are all 
well started on their careers: Jim the 
best light comedian you ever saw; Ed 
in a fair way to take your work up; 
Alice married; and Dorothy a flower 
maiden in Parsifal—why, now we’ve 
the right to live for ourselves and 
there’s no reason why we shouldn’t stay 
here as long as we want to.” 

“Yes, Constance.” 

There was a pause. 

“Why don’t you say more, Jim?” 

“T can’t. I’m too happy to.” 

“Jim.” 

“Yes, Constance.” 

“Why did you look rather doubtfully 
at your plate several times to-night dur- 
ing the supper I cooked for you?” 

“Did I, dear?” 

“Yes, you know you did.” 

Penfield did not reply. 

For the next few hours there was 
oblivion as the two slept uneasily. 
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Just before daybreak there was heard 
a knocking, a rattling, and a gonglike 
din at the door of the rear room that 
aroused the Penfields. 

“What in Harlem—” began Penfield. 

“Jim Penfield, what nuisance is 
that?” demanded Constance. 

For a moment Penfield thought, 
while the clamor grew more determined. 

Then he smiled a silly smile. 

“It’s the grocer’s boy,” he said. “I 
told them last night to have him call 
good and early for the order you’d 
write out.” 

“What an idiot you are,” snapped his 
wife. 


During the progress of breakfast 
Mrs. Penfield’s good nature further de- 
liquesced. A’ discovery that her hus- 
band, ignoring her cooking, was mak- 
ing his meal on marmalade and such 
articles as came from the grocer fully 
prepared, did not tend further to mol- 
lify her. But at the close of the meal 
she relented. 

“Run along, boy,” she said, caressing 
him, “to your front room and your 
writing.” 

(The morning constitutional had long 
been abandoned. ) 

When Penfield first entered his front 
room study that morning he experi- 
enced a momentary tendency to be 
touched, for Constance had pulled a 








drawer from the chiffonier, turned it 
upside down, replaced ic, and upon the 
small, improvised desk thus made, had 
spread the manuscript at present occu- 
pying him. But it was only for a mo- 
ment. When he began to try serious 


work he missed the big, table, almost 
the size of this tiny room, upon which 
all of his best work had been done. It 
was an anxious morning for him, 
broken by frequent references to his 
watch. At last, in despair and anger at 
his inability to reaccustom himself to 
his meager accommodations, he broke 
off original work and fell to revising. 

Noontime came at last. Weary with 
the constant effort at keeping two rath- 
er puffy arms simultaneously upon the 
narrow confines of a single, upturned 
bureau drawer, he pushed the mass of 
manuscript from him and ‘got to his 
feet. 

As Penfield thought of the meal Con- 
stance would\soon prepare for him, one 
hand sought his stomach while the oth- 
er tapped his forehead searchingly. The 
idea came. 

“Luncheon!” he called, as he had 
done years before. 

Instantly comprehending, Constance, 
putting by her manuscript and donning 
street dress, went with him down Sixth 
Avenue. In his eagerness to reach the 
department-store Pennfield suggested a 
street-car. A fierce look from his wife 


reminded him that formerly they had 
walked. As they were entering the ele- 
vator, Constance squeezed his hand. 

“You dear,” she said softly, “how 
good of you to remember.” 

And Penfield, forgetting the real 
reason of this visit, allowed her to 
praise him. : 

It did not seem to the pair that their 
luncheon differed much from that of 
former times., There were other brands 
and various trademarks, but the food 
was the same. Even the demonstrators 
were no less snub-nosed, Penfield de- 
clared. . 

As they were leisurely enjoying their 
usual last course—coffee and ice cream 
—a broad freckled hand of authority 
rested aggressively upon Penfield’s 
coat-collar. 

“At it again, you old reprobate,” said 
a voice, and not a kindly voice. “I’ve 
been watching you. for some time. 
You’re a couple of department-store 
grafters.” 

Penfield forced from his collar the 
hand and turned. He saw a gigantic 
Scot, upon whose vest a badge shone. 
Indignant and furious but not wishing 
to attract any attention to themselves 
they moved away with such dignity as 
was left to them, As they did so Penfield 
caught sight of the butcher friend—no 
longer young—who had made that For- 
tieth Street turkey possible. To him 
Penfield went as to a sheltered anchor- 
age, conscious that the regard of the 
Scotch guardian followed. 

“IT see there’s a sale in turkeys,” re- 
marked Penfield. 

“Yes, sir.” 

The shopper donned his humblest, 
most pleading smile. Then he essayed 
feebly, without the conquering fire of 
youth: 

“Couldn’t you slip one of the higher 
priced birds among the bargains for 
me?” 

For a moment the butcher stared in- 
solently at him, then raised his hand in 
signal to the detective. 
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But Penfield, forestalling him, touched 
the highest priced turkey within reach, 
and throwing a bill before the butcher 
said intensely : 

“T'll take that one. You may keep 
the change.” 

Instantly the butcher pushed the bill 
toward Penfield. 

“T am amply paid for my services,” 
he said. “You settle at the desk,” 

Without recovering his bill Penfield, 
in agitation, seized the still unwrapped 
turkey and bolted for the elevator, fol- 
lowed by the amazed Constance, and 
holding the nude turkey apologetic- 
ally by one of its legs, the Penfields 
moved up Sixth Avenue, the center of 
a cosmopolitan interest, amused, curi- 
ous, and upon the part of some women 
terrified. Constance kept with him. 


The Penfields ate a silent meal that 
night. Penfield himself finally flung to 
the floor a forkful of half-cooked tur- 
key, which he had tried three times to 
will to his mouth. To the fate of her 
food offering, Constance poured a liba- 
tion of tears. 

“My dear,” he said, as contrition 
struck him, “don’t you think you are 
rather losing your touch in cooking?” 

Then he had to gather her to his 
arms. 

“It’s too bad,” sobbed Constance, 
“and we were going to be so happy 
here.” 

“The hardships are too great,” said 
Penfield, with stress. 

“You are right,” agreed his wife in 
an after the storm voice. “We'll pack 
up and go back uptown at once.” 

“And I'll telephone Pierre for the 
ambulance—I mean the automobile.” 

Half an hour later the two reached 
the vestibuled street entrance with their 
few belongings. The head of Madame 
Benoit was thrust through a door. 

“I hope, Mr. Penfield,” she said in 
the tone she used when speaking of a 
rival’s hats, “that you’ve had a fine 
time ‘renewing your youth,” 
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But they had sought refuge in the 
touring ear. 

Pierre drew up before the grocery- 
store, that his master ang pay his bill. 


“Will you tell me why you trusted 
me last night?” Penfield asked the port- 
ly grocer, 

The grocer laughed until his whole 
figure swayed. 

“Well, you see, Mr. Penfield,” he 
said, “I’ve been going to your first 
nights for the last fifteen years, and if 
you chose to masquerade as Mr. Sword- 
field in a Fortieth Street top floor flat 
—beg pardon, sir, apartment—it was 
none of my business.’ 
“Thank heaven,” said Constance, as 
the touring car sped toward Seventy- 
ninth Street, “that we have a comfort- 
able house of our own.’ 

“And a good chef,” he added, 

But Constance continued seriously : 

“Jim Pen, it really is too bad that we 
didn’t enjoy our life as we used to in 
Fortieth Street. Our life there was 
very hard as young people, yet memory 
glossed over all its unpleasantness and 
we came to believe that it had been de- 
lightful.” 

“You are partly right, ” said her hus- 
band. “But it wasn’t the life that we en- 
joyed years ago in Fortieth Street.” 

“What was it then, dear?” 

“Youth,” said Penfield, solemnly. 
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HE Veteran Actor had been musing 
for a long time in front of the big 
fireplace at the Lambs’. All the cub 

actors were patiently sitting grouped 
around him, waiting for the daily after- 
noon chat from the Veteran, who was 
considered the best talker in the club. 
At last the oracle drained his mint julep 
and spoke. 

“Do you know, boys,” he said, “con- 
ditions with us are a lot different now 
from what they were in the old days. 
Then actors were selected because of 
- their ability to act ; now everything goes 

by ‘types.’ The managers no longer 
want to know whether or not we can act, 
but whether we are the ‘type’ they are 
looking for. Isn’t it so?” 

And as the boys readily assented, he 
good naturedly ordered them another 
round of drinks. 

“I go up to Frohman’s,” he continued, 
“looking for an engagement, and they 
tell me I’m not the type they’re looking 
for, and Belasco’s people say the same 
thing and Liebler’s. What on earth do 
they want anyway? In the old days they 
used to want actors; now they want 
types—‘types’ that they never seem to 
find. I tell you, it makes me sick—it’s a 
disgrace to the profession.” 

f course, the Veteran Actor was 
ranting hopelessly when he said that 
managers no longer primarily want act- 
ors; but it is nevertheless a fact that the 
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casts for plays are filled nowadays by 
what is known as the “type” system. 
In the time of Booth and McCullough, 
companies were composed of men and 
women, whose acting ability was a 
known quality. Actors were not chosen 
to play a single part, but a dozen parts— 
a long repertoire ; The Jago of one night 
must be the Othello of the next, if ne- 
cessity demanded. 


The “Star” System Responsible 


WITH the growth of the modern 
“star” system all this has changed. To 
begin with, managers select plays, not 
so much because they are good plays 
from a dramatic standpoint, but because 
they fit the personality of some partic- 
ular star. It’s a sort of glove-fitting 
process. An author writes a play like as 
not designing the central character to fit 
the acting capabilities of a certain star. 
When finished the play is submitted to 
that star’s manager, and if he thinks the 
piece would make a good vehicle for 
his star it is accepted. 

Four or five decades ago a big actor 
like Booth had associated. with him 
much the same company season after 
season. Our stars of to-day generally 
have practically a new company every 
year—simply because the actors are 
chasen according to the “type” method. 
When the play for Mr. Star has been 
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accepted, and it comes time to select the 
actors for it, the author submits to the 

r a set of little fifty or sixty 
word character-sketches of the different 
people in the play. 


These read about as follows: 

Joun Smita, a stalwart specimen of 
middle-state American manhood. About 
0, broad-shouldered, muscular, straight- 

orward, clean-cut, alert and decisive in 
speech and manner. 

WitraM Jones, a fussy, gray whisk- 
ered, shriveled little man of about 55. A 
man who putters continously over small 
matters, but in big affairs is ruled entire- 
ly by his wife. A retired merchant of 
comfortable means, rather careless in 
dress and personal appearance, etc., etc. 


These little rough-shod descriptions 
of the characters serve as a guide to 
the manager in selecting the actors to 
play them. As he becomes more and 
more familiar with the play and these 
descriptions, he visualizes each char- 
acter into a “type,” and then he sets 
about finding that particular “type.” 

A hundred men may be able to play 
the part of John Smith or William Jones, 
but none of them will do because they 
do not fit the physical description of the 
character. Thus it is that the Veteran 
Actor, accustomed to a different regime, 
finds cause for his long-voiced com- 
plaint. He hears the word “type” till it 
becomes an obsession with him; yet he 
can never fully comprehend the mean- 
ing of the term, for its significance var- 
ies with every manager and every play. 


Matching the Players 


MANY seemingly trivial considera- 
tions enter into the selection of actors, 
which also fall under the heading of 
“type.” For instance, if the star happens 
to be an exceedingly tall woman, it 
would never do to choose for her a very 
small leading man. By contrast, she 
would seem a perfect giantess—in other 
words, he would not be the right “type.” 
Or if the star, instead of being very 
tall, should not be blessed with an over 
abundance of good looks, it never would 
do to surround her in important parts 
with ravishingly beautiful actresses. 
Assuredly they would not be the right 
“types!” Or should the star be crowned 
auburn hair, no other person in the 
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play could have hair of the same color. 
It wouldn’t jibe with the right and 
wrong of “types.” 

Balzac advanced the theory that there 
is only one perfect way to say anything; 
that there is only one given group of 
words which will express an idea per- 
fectly. In all his writing he tried to find 
these perfect combinations of words. 
Managers belicve much the same thing 
about filling the parts in a play. It is 
their theory that there is only one per- 
son whenever it is possible or practi- 
cable. 

Often it would be possible to find the 
ideal “type” for a certain part, but not 
practicable. We will suppose that a man- 
ager, as he reads and re-reads his play, 
is more and more impressed with the 
fact that a certain part is one of which 
John Mason would be the ideal type. . 
It is the part of a thoroughly refined, 
well groomed, well bred gentlemen of 
affairs, worldly-wise and assertive. The 
more the manager studies the part, the 
more he sees that John Mason is the 
only actor who would completely meas- 
ure up to his ideals of it. Another man- 
ager, of course, might see it in a differ- 
ent light from the one under supposi- 
tion. 

Now, granting that John Mason could 
be secured for the part, were it offered 
to him with proper inducements, we find 
that the manager speedily has to relin- 
quish his vision of Mason in the part, 
for the simple reason that he already 
has a star, and as this is a very small 
part, he could not possibly afford to pay 
over $60 a week to the actor who under- 
took it. So the manager does the next 
best thing. That is, he endeavors to find 
the actor who, for $60 a week, can most 
nearly play the part with the finish and 
artistry that Mason would have brought 
to it. 

Thus it goes through all the list of 
characters in the play, the manager vis- 
ualizing them into ideal “types” and 
then setting about to find as nearly as 
possible these types. With Charles Froh- 
man more than with anybody in the 
world, perhaps, everybody is a “type.” 
Not only actors, but everybody whom 
he meets in the casual handshakings of 
every day life is. mentally photographed 
and sifted through the infinite galleries 
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of his brain till, almost mechanically, he 
lodges as the ideal type for a character 
in some one of the hundreds of plays 
which the Napoleon of the American 
stage knows from A to Z. 


Visiting the Bargain Counter 


ONCE the manager has visualized 
the characters for his production, he be- 
gins the long, weary search for the right 

e.” This is a most painstaking pro- 
cess, one that probably involves the in- 
terviewing of hundreds of actors. First 
of all, the manager generally runs 
through a list of actors whom he has 
had with him in previous seasons, to 
see, if by any chance, he may find among 
them some of the types he is looking 
for. If lucky, he can fill one or two parts 
in this manner. 

His next procedure is to consult with 
one or more of the heads of the big 
dramatic a outlining to them the 
different characters of which he is in 
search. Then commences the task of in- 
terviewing the actors who come to his 
office, either drifting in there of their 
own accord, or being sent from one of 
the agencies as a candidate for some 
particular part. 

Henry Arthur Jones, who always se- 
lects the casts for his plays, is one of the 
most exacting in his selections. He made 
a special trip to America to choose the 
players for his dire failure of last sea- 
son, “The Evangelist,” and had actors 
sent to him from all over the country. 
Even on the day when Harvard be- 
stowed upon him an honorary degree of 
great distinction, Mr. Jones spent every 
availablé moment at his hotel “weeding 
out” actors. 

Managers spare neither money nor 
pains to obtain the desired people. When 
Maude Adams made her elaborate pro- 
duction of “Twelfth Night” at Boston 
last year, few persons realized that re- 
hearsals had been in progress snatch- 
fashion for months. Only a few per- 
formances of the play were to be given, 
so that it was not fair to ask the players 
who had been chosen to participate in 
them to give up cther engagements. 
Thus players had taken advantage of 
over Sunday and Holy Week and tem- 
porary lay-offs to join Miss Adams 
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for private rehearsals wherever she 
might be playing with her—“The Jest- 
ers —company. 

Occasionally managers make lucky 
strikes, and hit quite without warning 
upon the very “types” they have been 
vainly scouting the Rialto for. No one 
who saw Lew Fields in “The Girl Be- 
hind the Counter” can forget the quar- 
tette of ludicrous waiters that kept 
Broadway convulsed with laughter for 
a year. For weeks Mr. Fields searched 
to secure the “types” he had in mind 
for that meaty scene. At last he had 
them all, except the huge, awkward 
giant who afforded more amusement 
than all the rest put together. He was 
a product of the Murray Hill baths, 


From Bathtub to Stage 


IT HAPPENED that after a stren- 
uous afternoon of rehearsals Mr. Fields 
went into the Murray Hill establishment 
for an invigorating rubdown. Who 
should his rubber chance to be but the 
realization of the “type” for which he 
had vainly been hunting for weeks. In- 
stantly the delighted Mr. Fields pro- 
posed to the rubber that he exchange his 
vocation for that of the footlights. The 
bargain was soon struck—and all New 
York was thereby kept in laughs for a 
year. 

Sometimes the inability of a producer 
to find just the right “type” for a cer- 
tain part results in humorous complica- 
tions. Last fall the Lieblers selected for 
the use of Miss Eleanor Robson a play 
by Richard Harding Davis entitled 
“Vera, the Medium.” The leading male 
character in the piece was a spiritualistic 
medium of peculiar physical and mental 
characteristics. Both Miss Robson and 
Mr. Davis had developed fixed ideals 
of the “type” of actor each desired for 
the part, but unfortunately their ideals 
did not entirely correspond. All the 
other actors had been chosen amicably 
enough, but the leading part proved a 
sticker. Rehearsals were commenced 
without a leading man having been en- 
gaged. At last Miss Robson found an 
actor who fulfilled her qualifications for 
the part, and he was summoned to re- 
hearsals. Here Mr. Davis interposed. 
The actor would not do at all. Then Mr. 
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Davis brought an actor to rehearsals. 
This time it was Miss Robson who was 
dissatisfied. Thus it went on for nearly 
a fortnight. Every day there was a new 
leading man, and every day either Miss 
Robson or Mr. Davis pronounced him 
unsuitable for the part. Little progress, 
of course, was being made. At last 
George Tyler, who was producing the 
play, lost patience. Rehearsals were en- 
tirely dismissed, and the star and author 
of the play interviewed all applicants 
for the leading part together till at last 
an actor was found who met with the 
approval of both. 


This scarcely matches the experience 
of the producers of “Little Nemo,” all 
the final rehearsals of which were held 
in Philadelphia, where the piece had its 
opening. For the life of them they could 
not satisfactorily fill a certain one of the 
leading female parts. The mammoth 
spectacle was practically ready for its 
opening with this one part still unfilled. 
Frantic orders were sent to New York 
to rush to the Quaker City every girl 
out of an engagement on Broadway who 
might by any chance get away with the 
part. Nearly a score were sent, one after 
another, all to be shipped back again 
after one of two rehearsals. It was not 
till two days before the opening that 
the right “type” was found, and the part 
filled to the satisfaction of the pro- 
ducers. 

No producer perhaps is more exacting 
in his efforts in obtaining “types” than 
Belasco. With him “types” often repre- 
sent just so much additional atmosphere, 
and all of the world knows how fond 
he is of atmosphere. In his remarkable 
melodrama, “The Girl of the Golden 
West,” Belasco insisted that every pat 
should be played by an actor who could 
make the lines assigned to him ring true, 
no matter how trivial his part might be. 
In the bar-room scene of the first act a 
faro game was one of the features. To 
make it perfect in its realism, Belasco 
had the game presided over by a man 
who was familiar with every detail from 
a lifelong acquaintanceship with the 
game. 

Numerous other plays have contained 
“types” selected in the same manner. 
For the circus scenes of “Polly of the 
Circus,” a number of persons were re- 
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cruited from circus life itself, on the 
surmise that they could more readily 
send across the footlights an impression 
of genuine circus life than ordinary act- 
ors. For “The Round Up” Edmund 
Days secured some real cowboys from 
off the plains for the sake of “types,” al- 
though they never before had seen the 
inside of a theatre. 


Bowery Types Made Actors 


THE most remarkable searching for 
“types” on record, however, was done 
for Mrs. Fiske’s unique play of slum 
life, “Salvation Nell.” The play contains 
over fifty parts, most of which are very 
small, being what is known in theatrical 
parlance as “bits.” No matter how small 
the “bit” might be, Mrs. Fiske desired 
that every one should be played as per- 
fectly as possible. The scene of the play 
is laid amid the most degraded slums of 
New York, the action passing in the 
huddled tenement streets, and a Hell’s 
Kitchen barroom. 

Now, of course, a really talented and 
ripened actor can, by the application of 
his art, suggest and vivify in his acting 
the typical tough of the street and 
saloons. Thus there was little difficulty 
in filling capably the more important 
parts. The trouble came with the “bits.” 
The salaries that could be paid for these 
numerous small parts was necessarily 
meager, and the actors who would ac- 
cept such salaries were, for the most 
part, of limited experience. Almost 
without exception they failed utterly to 
give the right impression. In other 
words they were not the “types” for 
which Mrs. Fiske was looking. They 
might have played small parts in a so- 
ciety play satisfactorily, but toughs and 
roughs were out of the question. Their 
portrayals were, for the most part, cari- 
catures. 

On the point of despairing, Mrs. 
Fiske had an inspiration. Why not go 
to the Bowery itself and secure from 
real life the “types” desired? This was 
done, and with what telling effect theen- 
semble scenes of “Salvation Nell” as pro- 
duced, bear testimony. The cheap music 
halls of the East Side, the streets, the 
saloons, were diligently searched for . 
“types,” and the embryo actors taken 
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before Mrs. Fiske. One thing was al- 
most immediately made evident; al- 
though they naturally overacted and 
tended to the melodramatic, these peo- 
ple did vivify the “types” the author had 
drawn. After suitable “toning down” 
they were actuality itselfi—and the 
slums and its people were transported 
bodily to the stage. 

One of the parts in the play was an 
East Side prize-fighter. To play this 
part of a single line, a real prize-fighter 
was secured, and such a hit did he make 
with his distorted face and broken hands 
—treal trophies of his fistic encounters— 
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that his part was expanded into one of 
considerable size, Thus it went through 
the list of “bits.” Even the two Italian 
musicians—one of them one-legged— 
who strummed a violin and harp in the 
bar-room scene were previously sim- 
ilarly employed in a. Bowery saloon. 
So speedily did their histrionic ability 
manifest itself that one of them was 
given the part of a fruit vender in the 
last act. Think of coming from an East 
Side saloon and being allowed to play 
two parts in a big Broadway production 
just because you happen to be the right 


type! 





HER OPINION OF HERSELF 


It is true that the best I can get 
Has been Little Eva, as yet, 
But in figure and art 
You must feel that my part 
Is Ophelia—or else Juliet. 


ANOTHER’S OPINION OF HER 


No; Maudie don’t come from the city, 
And her own people think she’s a pity; 
She hasn’t much dash 
And her mouth is a gash, 
But her new hair is really quite pretty. 





IS is the day of the bachelor girl 
—if she wants it to be. The time 
was when the girl who didn’t 


marry was relegated to the corner with 
the family knitting, and looked upon as 
a kind of misfortune that ranked along 
with the mortgage on the farm—some- 
thing to be deplored, but that couldn’t 
be got rid of. Even the rich old spinster 
aunt was regarded as a mild curiosity 
and was secretly pitied, though treated 
with great respect and consideration by 
way of keeping her from deeding her 
property to charitable institutions. 
Nowadays all that is changed, and the 
girl who isn’t married, no matter how 
old she may be, doesn’t have to suffer 
an attack of palpitation of the heart 
every time the subject of age is men- 
tioned. She doesn’t go around looking 
sour and wizened, and she doesn’t wear 
 cork-screw curls and old fashioned 
clothes just because her left hand isn’t 
branded with the sign of a husband. The 
bachelor girl to-day is as proud of her 


personal appearance as any ambitious 
woman should be who is full of life and 
energy. 

The typical “old maid” we used to 
see, earned her title because she lost 
heart early in the game and allowed 
discouragement to show in the express- 
ion of her face and in the cut of her 
clothes. She was overcome with the 
thought that her life was a failure be- 
cause she hadn’t married; and wher- 
ever she went she had the feeling some 
way of always being the fifth wheel. 

But in these automobile days the 
bachelor girl has discovered that she is 
more in the nature of an “extra tire,” 
which, instead of being in the way, is 
a very much respected piece of baggage. 
So, instead of slinking along in the 
background as if she wasn’t wanted, 
she holds her head high in well poised 
independence and the contented feeling 
that there is a welcome place for her in 
the world, just as there always has been 
for the bachelor man. And, as every- 
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body knows, a bachelor is just about the 
handiest man you can have around the 
place! 

The bachelor girl, too, has the satis- 
faction of knowing,that her solitary 
estate is recognizéd to be the result of 
her own choice in the matter, and that 
fact acts as a kind of safety valve to 
her pride. Formerly people used to say 
that if a girl did not marry, it was be- 
cause she hadn’t had the chance. And 
no matter how many “proposals” she 
really had had, there was no way of 
proving it to the general public, who 
regarded marriage as so absolutely the 
only aim of a woman that they could 
not be persuaded into the belief that she 
had voluntarily declined it. 

But nowadays, there are so many in- 
stances in which young women have de- 
cided to remain in “single cussedness,” 
(as some men think who have tried to 
persuade them to do otherwise), that 
the bachelor girl’s position is taken for 
granted as one that is really preferred 
by her, and not one that parsimonious 
misfortune has tossed out to her. 

The “Bachelor Actresses” are the best 
sort of proof of this assertion, for the 
reason that the popularity of the women 
of the stage among the sterner sex is 
proverbial, and the almost hypnotic 
ability that many of them have of 
making millionaires propose is well 
known. Yet many of the most attrac- 
tive and brilliant of the women players 
have never married. 


“Lotta” as a Bachelor 


THE famous “Lotta,” who, at the 
age of sixty-two is still “Miss Charlotte 
Crabtree,” is a notable example. Lotta 
fever married, though from a child she 
was one of the most popular and be- 
loved actresses the American stage has 
ever kttown. For many years she was 
the idol of the nation, and her admirers 
were 8o numerous that she could have 
changed her name every few minutes 
had she so desired. But Lotta preferred 
to devote herself to her art. She believed 
that marriage would handicap her, and 
for that reason retained’ her maiden 
name. Naturally, Miss Crabtree believes 
that the rtile she went by so successfully 
is a good one for othets to follow, and 


nc: -ong 2go she expressed herself on 
the suject in this wise: 

“An actress belongs to the public, and 
if she marries she places herself in the 
position of trying to serve two masters; 
for the public is one, and a very ex- 
acting one at that, while her husband is 
the other. 

“For that reason, I think it is better 
for an actress not to marry at all; 
though, if she does decide to do so, she 
should not be in too much of a hurry 
about it. Let her wait at least until her 
success is assured. It is better to take on 
the added responsibility of a husband 
when her professional position is secure 
than to rush blindly into matrimony. It 
is never too late to marry.” 

Lotta has reason to believe her words, 
for she is still among the much-to-be-de: 
sired eligibles. Of all the years that have 
crept past her, few have left any trace 
upon her blithesome little self. And she 
is just as charming and full of life and 
animation as she was away back in the 
old days in California, when the big 
hearted minets used to shower her with 
gold when she came out on the stage to 
entertain them and carry off their 
hearts. 

Besides, Lotta is one of the richest 
actresses that has ever made a fortune 
on the stage of any country. Her fitst 
public appearance occurred at the age of 
nine years, and her shrewd. mother, who 
always took the most watchful care of 
her, began to invest her income whéf 
the child was too young to realize what 
it was all about. And as Lotta grew up, 
she developed fine business acumen and 
habits of thrift and economty, the result 
of which is that she is several times @ 
millionaire. 

A little incident that illustrates het 
frugality came out one evening not long 
ago, when the former celebrity was call+ 
ing upon a young actress friend in her 
dressing-room. The two women left the 
room together, and as they did so, Lotta 
noticed that one of the electric lights 
had not been turned off. This, in her 
estimation, was wasteful. 

“You must not leave the light on 
when you are not using it,” she admon- 
ished, gently. “If you want to get rich, 
you must train yourself to small econ- 
omies !” 
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BACHELOR ACTRESSES 


Lotta retired from the stage at the 
height of her fame about fifteen years 
ag0, and though she has since been 
offered flattering sums to return to it, 
she has remained steadfast in her de- 
termination not to appear in the the- 
atre except as a spectator, in which réle, 
by the way, she is very often seen. How- 
ever, like all up-to-date bachelor wo- 
men, Lotta has many lively interests 
that keep her from growing old. She is 
devoted to children and is a great lover 
of animals, especially horses. She has 
been particularly fortunate on the har- 
ness racing track, and owns a string of 
blooded beauties. 

This once popular idol now lives with 
relatives in contented retirement in a 
handsome New York apartment that 
overlooks Centra] Park, and a happier 
woman it would be difficult to find. 
Lotta is in love with life, and enjoys 
every minute of it. It never even occurs 
to her that she has missed anything by 
not having a husband to carry her be- 
jeweled pocketbook, and a history of 
her life would be very jolly reading on, 


“How to be happy through a spinster.” 


Maude Adams and Romance 


MISS MAUDE ADAMS is another 
of the most famous of the bachelor ac- 
tresses. Just why Miss Adams has never 
, chosen to marry has been the cause of 
a great deal of worry to a great many 
people. It has been the subject of much 
newspaper discussion, and more gossip. 
Mrs. Grundy has often had, her engaged 
to this one and that, and every once in 
a while you will hear that she has been 
tHe stat in a romance known to only 
one or two of her most intimate friends, 
and they are too loyal to her to help 
spread it. 

And all this while Miss Adams goes 
merrily along her peaceful way, letting 
the public quarrel it out (for there has 
been more than one heated discussion 
on this subject), and quite satisfied to 
let the rest of the world think what it 
may, so long as she can go her own 
sweet way, unchecked by the reins of a 
husband. . 

No one, of course, would even hint 
that Miss Adams couldn’t have married 
if she wanted to! Such an idea would be 
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preposterous. The stage has seldom 
known so popular an actress, and a list 
of her admirers here would make a city 
directory lodk emaciated. She is a bach- 
elor girl from choice, pure and simple. 

They tell a story of something that 
happened years ago, which explains the 
reason of this “singular” existence on her 
part. It was in the days before fame had 
swooped down upon her to such an 
astonishing extent, and a real man could 
get near enough to talk to her without 
feeling that he was stealing feathers out 
of an angel’s wings. 

Miss Adams, whose name, you know, 
is Maude Kiskadden, was living at a 
New York boarding-house, where she 
was carefully chaperoned by her mother, 
Annie Adams, the actress. Miss Adams 
has always been known for her exclu- 
siveness, but two people—even stars— 
don’t make a boarding-house, and there 
was a young man there who not only 
took a great fancy to Miss Maude, but 
showed it very plainly. 

He was most assiduous in those little 
attentions that indicate a man’s eligibil- 
ity as a husband, such as passing the 
salt before she had asked for it, carry- 
ing her parasol without knocking her 
hat askew, and seeing that shedidn’t step 
off backward before the car stopped. 
He accompanied Miss Maude and 
Mrs. Kiskadden to the theatre and back 
every day, and was just getting himself 
into the category of “steady company,” 
when Mrs. Kiskadden, seeing how 
things were going, took him gently 
aside one night and told him that it was 
of no use for him to continue his at- 
tentions. 

“Maudie’ll never marry,” she ex- 
plained. “She’s too devoted to‘ her art.” 


Three Homes and no Husband 


WHEN a woman has physical at- 
tractions, brilliant ability, fame, and 
fortune, she can marry if she wants to, 
and if she doesn’t, it is a sign that she 
prefers to be a bachelor girl. 

A prominent member of this order of 
independent young women is Miss Olga 
Nethersole, and if ever any one of the 
feminine gender could canter along 
gracefully in single harness, this very 
accomplished player is the shitiing ex- 
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ample. Some way it wouldn’t seem right 
to think of Olga Nethersole with a hus- 
band; he would seem such a super- 
fluity ! She doesn’t need anybody around 
to lean on, and as to a manager— 
what could he do, when she is perfectly 
capable of managing herself? He would 
only be in the way, and would have to 
be taken along, for fear if deserted, he 
might establish the precedent of suing 
a lady for alimony. 

A husband for Olga Nethersole 
would be a nuisance. And then, you 
know, if she wants family advice from 
the masculine sex, she can go to her 
brother Lewis, who is well versed in 
the theatrical business and is just now 
the manager of Miss Margaret Anglin. 

‘Miss Nethersole has very decided 
ideas on the subject of marriage and 
takes its sacred obligations most serious- 
ly. She believes that the duty of those 
who enter the marriage state is to think 
more about the welfare of their children 
than of the happiness that husband and 
wife find in each other, and this she 
believes is a matter difficult of accom- 
plishment for an actress. 

“It is even easier for a prima donna,’ 
she says, “for she often remains in a 
city from six to twelve months, and ap- 
pears before the 
footlights on an 
average of twice a 
week. So she can 
easily be a good 
mother as well as a 

artist. But it 
is different with an 
actress. Her work 
takes her from 
home so much of 
the time that she 
hasn’t the oppor- 
tunity to devote 
herself to her chil- 
dren the way she 
should, and to deny 
a child its mother’s 
personal care is to 
deprive it of its 
rights. 

Olga Nethersole 
is a great credit to 
the ranks of the 
bachelor girls be- 
cause she is a wom- 
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an of many vital interests. Successful as 

she is in the theatre, she does not allow 

her personal ambitions to monopolize 

her thoughts and energies, but ina 

interested in the lives of the poor and 

pe unfortunate—particularly the chil- 
ren. 

Miss Nethersole keeps up three beau- 
tiful homes—one in London, another in 
France, and still another in San Sebas- 
tian, a small watering place on the 
shores of the Bay of Biscay. The ac- 
tress’ fondness for Spain is doubtless 
owing to a strain of Spanish blood in 
her veins. The name Olga gives the im- 
pression that she is of Russian descent, 
but this is not so. 

Think of a woman having three 
homes and not a husband in any one of 
them! This is a little severe on the men, 
many of whom are looking for just 
that sort of a provider. But Miss Ne- 
thersole’s philanthropy doesn’t run in 
that direction. 


Margaret Anglin’s Husband 


ANOTHER well-known actress who 
prefers bachelor freedom to the bonds 
of matrimony is Miss Margaret Anglin. 
This talented young woman has made 
continuous _ strides 
toward success 
ever since she 
started. out on the 
poaagprcs stage 

teen years 
And it is conceal 
by all who know 
her that Miss Ang- 
lin’s high standing 
as an actress is not 
attributable alone 
to her _histrionic 
ability, but also to 
her singleness’ of 
purpose in devot- 
ing her energies to 
her one ambition— 
Art. With her there 
is no time to oa 
of marrying, and a 
household _ chattel 
like a husband isthe 
sort of an incum- 
brance she thinks 
she doesn’t want. 





























NE of the difficulties of becoming 
an actor is that there is no direct 
road that leads to the stage. Con- 

sequently, the aspirant for theatre hon- 

ors must be possessed of a more varied 
resourcefulness than would be necessary 

' if his ambitions led him toward almost 
any one of the other professions. 

If a man wants to become a lawyer, 
or a doctor, for instance, he can go to 
college and study a course in law or 
medicine that has been carefully laid 
out with the idea of preparing him so 
thoroughly that when he has received 
his diploma he is a full-fledged profes- 
sional, capable of killing or curing, win- 
ning or losing, as the case may be. But 
this educational condition which pre- 
pares the pupil from childhood to cap- 
able proficiency in other professions is 
not possible to those who wish to be- 
come actors. 

_ If they go to a dramatic school at all, 

it is not until they have passed the age 

of childhood and are old enough to have 
decided for themselves on their own 
profession. Parents, as a usual thing, do 
not foster a dramatic inclination, to say 
nothing of suggesting the stage as a ca- 
reer for their children, unless the parents 
themselves are actors. The average 
young man or young woman who is not 
brought up in the profession, and yet 
who chooses the stage as a career, usu- 
ally does so-against the advice of those 
at home. By the time the aspirant is old 
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enough to assert himself, he has passed 
the kindergartening stage, and even the 
high school is left a long way behind be- 
fore he gets to the study of dramatic 
art. For a beginner he is now well along 
in years. 

What he should have had is instruc- 
tion in the art of the drama beginning 
when he is a child. But that he could 
not have, because no such school is in 
existence. This is one of the difficulties 
that makes the road to the stage so prob- 
lematical and uncertain. 


The School of Experience 


NINE-TENTHS of the players now 
on the stage got their education in the 
school of experience, because it was the 
only one to which they. had access. Most 
of them were too poor to avail them- 
selves of the dramatic schools, and 
others were advised not to attend them 
anyway. Some of the best of our actors 
will advise a beginner against the 
schools for acting because in them they 
are likely to acquire bad elocutionary 
habits that they will never be able to 
overcome. Their bést advice is to obtain 
a minor part in some real company of 
actors and learn their stage lessons at 
rehearsals, 

This method has turned out some of 
the best players now before the public; 
but it does not follow that attendance 
upon the school of experience is the 
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only way of securing an education in 
acting, for some of the most highly tal- 
ented of the players are either graduates 
of or have been pupils in the dramatic 
schools. In fact, the Frohmans and 
others of the noted managers keep an 
eye out for the students in the more im- 
portant of the schools, and every now 
and then they discover some one of abil- 
ity whom they quickly add to their col- 
lection of stellar possibilities. 

The road to the stage is so uncertain 
that it is hardly possible to give specific 
direction as to what path to follow. 
Where one might succeed by way of the 
dramatic school, another might fail com- 
pletely. 

The principal drawback to the method 
of gaining a, knowledge of acting 
through the school of experience is not 
because of its inadequacy, but that it 
entails so much hard wae & For the be- 
ginner, in addition to assuming the 
routine of the regular day’s work, must 
constantly study, and, particularly 
when traveling, this is a difficult thing 
to do. 

The great actors and the great act- 
resses have not depended upon the stage 
director or any one else to develop 
their talents; they have followed their 
own inclinations, pushed ever on by that 
great motive power, ambition, and have 
availed themselves of every possible op- 
portunity for cultivation. 


Cultivation of the Voice 


ONE of Richard Mansfield’s great- 
est charms was his wonderful voice, 
which was largely a product of study 
and training. He used to say that he 
kept his voice under careful cultivation 
for fifteen years, on and off the stage, 
before he felt at all satisfied with it. 
Mansfield laid great stress on the qual- 
ity and control of the voice; he often 
was heard to say that it was an actor’s 
greatest asset. When searching for some 
one to support him, Mr. Mansfield’s 
first concern was the voice. If that did 
not suit him, other qualities for com- 
mendation were of little avail, and the 
applicant was soon dismissed. One of 
his last appeals to his fellow players 
was that they take more serious interest 
in the cultivation of the voice as a po- 
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tential factor in the advancement of the 
dramatic art, but, unfortunately, not 
many of them paid much attention to 
his advice. 

In fact, the want of cultivation of the 
vocal organs by present players is the 
constant wail of the theatregoers. The 
actors with well modulated voices under 
masterful control could almost he 
counted on one hand. No wonder so 
few of them attempt the réles of Shake- 
speare, Not many of them have voices 
that are adequate to the exacting 
rhythm of the verse. It is unnecessary 
to add that those who do succeed with 
Shakespeare have given their voices the 
most conscientious training. Julia Mar- 
lowe, for instance, spent years and years 
in the most exacting application to the 
cultivation of her voice. 

When one stops to consider the sub- 
ject, it is the more surprising that play- 
ers do not more keenly appreciate a ne- 
cessity for the cultivation of the vocal 
organs in order to obtain an agreeable 
speaking voice that will be equal to all 
of the various shades of tone and de- 
grees of intensity that the multifarious 
characters of an actor’s repertoire de- 
mand. There seems to be a mistaken 
idea among the. players concerning this 
necessity, and many of them apparently 
do not realize that the voice should ever 
be singled out for especial care and cul- 
tivation. 

But the voice is not like the mind— 
it does not respond to inspiration. It is 
a product of the physical apparatus in 
the throat, and this can be put into re- 
sponsive condition only by long and 
careful training. 

Cultivation not only renders the voice 
more agreeable to the ear, but it is the 
only means by which its carrying power 
can be developed so as to render enun- 
ciation clear, No wonder our elders be- 
wail the passing of the old-time Shake- 
spearean actor. He raved and tore a pas- 
sion to tatters, but you could hear him 
all over the house. There were no 
strained and feverish questions to your 
neighbor in those days, such as “What's 
that? I didn’t catch that. I didn’t hear 
what he said.” 

No. Those chafing interferences with 
the pleasure of an evening at, the the- 
atre were unknown quantities. 











An Epidemic of Tonsilitis 


IT DOESN’T seem to occur to some 
players that a part of their business 
is to express themselves so that the 
audience can hear what they say. In- 
stead, it is only too common an expe- 
rience to see a player—particularly a 
woman—talking as if she had a hot 
hickory-nut in her mouth, and acting as 
if she took it for granted that the au- 
ditor had paid his good money to see her 
walk about with nothing on her mind 
worth mentioning. 

The writer was once sitting in a the- 
atre with one of the oldest and best 
known dramatic critics in this country, 
a man who is noted among his friends 
for his forcible way of expressing him- 
self, and on this occasion almost every 
woman in the cast was as thick and in- 
articulate in her speech as if she had 
just swallowed a sponge. 

“She’s got tonsilitis,’” whispered the 
critic, as the first one began to mumble. 

When the second woman appeared 
and was no more articulate than the 
first, he whispered : 

“She’s got it, too.” 

And when the third woman who ap- 
peared was as choked-up and indistinct 
as the rest, he said in an undertone: 

“Gee! They’ve all got tonsilitis !” 

In fact, it’s a fearful epidemic, and 
the only cure for it is study. 





Overdoing the “Natural” 


TOO many actors nowadays are 
overdoing the attempt to be natural. 
They seem to forget that there is art 
even in that, and that when talking in 
a conversational pitch it is necessary 
to speak so that those at the back of the 
house can hear. 

“Monotony is the fatal snare,” said 
Mrs. Le Moyne, when talking on the 
subject of clear enunciation. “When 
young people come to me to learn how 
to speak I tell them that the rule is var- 
lety, variety, variety, and again variety. 
The English language lends itself read- 
ily to a great range of passion and emo- 
tion, and every member of the profes- 
sion should be so familiar with the laws 
of elocution that his words will be in- 
telligible in every part of the theatre.” 


THE ROAD TO THE STAGE 
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Louis James’ Experience 


LOUIS JAMES has one of the most 
magnificent voices in the dramatic pro- 
fession, and when asked how he kept it 
in such fine condition, said: 

“T take as good care of my voice as 
if I were a professional singer. In the 
first place, I am careful with my diet; I 
eat plain food, and eat regularly, and 
drink very few intoxicants. I walk a 
great deal in the fresh air and exercise 
regularly. This, of course, is good for 
my general health, and I contend that a 
healthy voice must come from a healthy 
body. The vocal organs are delicately 
constructed, and the slightest abuse or 
lack of care of them shows immediately, 
just as it would in a violin or piano or 
any other piece of mechanism that pro- 
duces a fine tone. 

“How do I train my voice to the right 
shading of tone that is necessary in the 
various speeches? I match it to music. 
For instance, after I have memorized 
the lines of a new character, I think of 
some piece of music that expresses the 
degree of passion or the sentiment or 
the feeling, whatever it is. And then I 
sit down at the piano and play the piece 
over, all the while reciting the lines. 
And if the harmony of the music is not 
in tune with the way I am rendering 
the words, I change the intonation at 
once, for then I know that my reading 
has been imperfect. I discovered this 
method of intoning my voice many 
years ago, while studying the farewell 
speech of Cardinal Wolsey in ‘Henry 
VIII.’ I happened to play a Chopin noc- 
turne that seemed to have the proper 
tone for every word uttered, and the ef- 
fect was so successful that I have used 
music in the study of my roles ever 
since.” 

Every actor, it would seem, has got 
his or her education in a different way. 
There ‘is no direct road to success upon 
the stage, though it is to be hoped that 
this state of affairs will some time be 
remedied to the benefit not only of the 
actor, but of the stage in general. 


School of Acting for the Children 


HENRY E. DIXEY hopes the time 
will come when some enterprising edu- 
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cationalists, art lovers, and a few scions 
of wealth will establish a school where 
children can be trained for the stage. 

“I believe you can make an actor out 
of any boy or girl of average intel- 
ligence, if you begin to train them when 
they are young enough,” he says. 

“Why not? Take them when they are 
eight or ten years old, for instance. At 
that age they are impressionable, and 
children, like savages, are natural mim- 
ics, and it would be easy to teach them 
facial expression. Besides, children are 
the embodiment of grace, and if trained 
young enough, would never lose their 
naturalness. This unconscious grace of 
the child is too often lost when he grows 
to maturity, but it could be preserved, 
if he were kept in training, as he would 
be in a school whose aim was the mak- 
ing of actors. 

“With the grace and the naturalness 
of the child preserved, and his ability 
to imitate developed and under control, 
the result would be a school of actors 
such as the world has never seen. 

“Of course, I do not mean that every 
child in the school would make a great 
actor, but it would make good players 
out of the majority, and those who had 
unusual talent would have the finest 
kind of opportunity to develop it to 
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the limit of their ability. The same thi 
is the case in other schools, why shoul 
it not be so in a school for acting? Look 
at the young artists that are cropping 
up in the public schools every year. 
Many of them would never have known 


. that they even possessed any ability if it 


hadn’t been brought out in school. And 
it would be the same way in the school 
for actors. 

“The trouble with too many of the 
actors of to-day is that they act out their 
own individuality instead of the charac- 
ter in the play. Many of them can’t help 
it, because they began their education in 
acting after they had reached maturity, 
and it is impossible for them to over- 
come their mannerisms. The range of 
human emotions is limitless, and unless 
an actor begins his training very young 
his range of ability will be narrow. 

“Many of our finest players were 
taught the rudiments of the art of act- 
ing when they were children: Mrs. 
Fiske, Madge Carr Cooke, Julia Mar- 
lowe, Maude Adams, E. H. Sothern, 
Joe Jefferson, and Richard Mansfield— 
all were brought up in the profession, 
and so they have practically been attend- 
ing a dramatic school all their lives. And 
that is undoubtedly one excellent reason 
for their great success.” 





™Actors. Boardin 








Y GOODNESS, Bill, with him an’ 
her workin’ on the same bill, is 
they any harm in ’em ridin’ home 

from the theatre together! ?” asked the 
landlady of the actors’ boarding house. 
“I’m sure no one cud be more gelmunly 
than Gawge Twister, an’ the ideer of 
yuh roastin’ him cause he’s a acrobat is 
nothing short of a cryin’ shame.” 

Bill Tucker, of the Musical Tuckers, 
stood in the chilly hall, sourly declining 
to forgive his wife for accepting the es- 
cort of the best looking half of Twister 
and Bender. 

“Jessaline de Forest may be a single 
singin’ turn to the public,” said he, “but 
offer the stage she’s Mis’ William 
Tucker. Then let her behave like it, an’ 
not be stickin’ rouhd with a mushy faced 
slob like him. He’s lucky I don’t jolt him 
one hard wallop.” 

“Mister Tucker, yer langwitch is per- 
fly revoltin’ to me,” said Mrs. de Shine, 
warmly, “Rememba that I, too, was onct 
in the purfession, an’ am suttenly able 
to jedge what’s becomin’ in a lady an’ a 
artist. Moreover, Gawge is not no slob, 
an’ he’d be darned liable to knock a chip 
oy yer bean, so yuh betta leave him 


ng 
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The landlady waited until he had 
opened and shut the door of the third 
floor rear, then softly mounted after 
him. 

“T tell you, all he done was to pay my 
carfare an’ buy me one cocktail while 
we was waitin’ for a Brooklyn car!” 
— de Forest was protesting as 

rs. de Shine paused by the door. 

“You, a married woman, settin’ in 
some dive drinkin’,” sounded the bass 
tones of the enraged Tucker. “But I'll 
get even with him an’ you, too. I’m a 
goin’ to quit you!” 

“Oh, Bill, you don’t mean it—an’ us 
gettin’ on so !” wailed the woman. 
“Don’t you—don’t you love me no more, 
Bill?” 

“T can’t be made a mark of,” he re- 
torted. 

Doors were opening on the third 
floor. The Sisters de Gashe, in flannel 
pajamas, stole out a few steps in the 
darkness, whispered that the Tuckers 
were at it again. Mrs. de Shine made her 
presence known to them by turning up 
the gas. The three stood together listen- 
ing. George Twister, with his partner, 
Joe Bender, had been chatting in their 
room on the next floor. 
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A shriek brought both acrobats tum- 
bling down the stairway. 

“Oh, he’s a killin’ Jessie on your ac- 
count, Gawge!” screamed the landlady. 
“Somebody git a cop, qttick !” 

Another shriek sounded. 

George Twister, like a gallant youth, 
flung himself at the door. 

The frail lock gave against his weight. 

“Here! Try that on a man!” he bel- 
lowed, pushing forward. 

‘ Jessaline lav on the bed, hysterically 
calling for heip. Bill stood by the win- 
dow, with a dark red spot on one cheek 
where a hairbrush, in the hands of Jes- 
saline, had descended. 

“He shook me and said I was a 
hussy !” bawled Jessaline. 

“Oh, let up, can’t you ? Want this'mob 
to know your business?” growled 
Bill. 

“I—we—thought she was hurt,” 
stammered Twister, uncomfortably. 
“Sorry I busted the lock.” 

“George is here. Don’t cry, darling,” 
said an indiscreet de Gashe. “He’ll pro- 
tect you.” 

“I’m much obliged to George,” said 
Bill through his teeth, “He’s a reglar 
knight, George is. An’ him an’ me’ll git 
together later.” 

“Oh, my Heavings, Bill, don’t have no 
trouble,” begged the landlady; “we’ve 
all had them little fam’ly spats, an’ yuh 
boys gotta be good. Now promise.” 

Jessaline, supported by both sisters, 
emitted a quivering sigh, and looked at 
the handsome Twister. She felt herself 
deeply wronged. 

“I can’t ever speak to him again un- 
less he asks me on his knees to forgive 
him,” she said, tearfully. 

“Then you’ve done your last talkin’ 
to me,” said Bill. 

“This aint no place for us,” opined 
Bender, and the team of Twister and 
Bender withdrew. 

Mrs. de Shine motioned the interested 
Sisters de Gashe to remove themselves. 

“T hope yuh aint on the level with 
that, Bill,” she ventured ; “don’t yuh feel 
so bitter.” 

“T'll be here fur my soot-cases in the 
mornin’,” said Bill, striding from the 
room after collecting his hat and over- 
coat from a chair. “Let her leave ’em 
with you. Good-night.” 


? 
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Jessaline’s head was in the pillow. She 
supposed that Twister was looking on, 
and pride made her stifle the desire to 
call Bill back. 

“Let him go. We never was intended 
fur each other,” she said, wildly. “I’m 
glad he’s gone!” 

Twister and Bender’s Brooklyn en- 
gagement was for two weeks, 

“Gee, I got to hide in here till she's 
gone every mat’née aiid evenin’,” com- 
plained Twister. “Do you s’pose she ex- 
pects me to be fussin’ round now? I 
mean, is it up to me?” 

“Are you stuck on her?” he asked. 

Twister reflected, with an eye upon 
his partner. 

“She’s a nice little trick,” he admit- 
ted, “but you know me, Joe. I fall fur 
a different doll in every town we play.” 

“Then you aint,” decided Bender, 
sagaciously. “Well, she’ll find somebody. 
The boys all seem to like this guy she 
split from. He’s a brother Elk, too.” 

“He is?” cried Twister. “Then that 
does settle it. Ssh! That’s her talkin’ to 
Props in the corridor. I hope she wont 
stand in the entrance when we're on. 
She gits me nervous.” 

“She’s feelin’ rocky,” said Bender. “I 
seen her close yest’dy’ mat’née, an’ she’d 
been cryin’.” 

“Was she?” Twister looked uneasy. 
“Not cryin’ on my account?” 

“No, you clam—over him!” answered 
Bender, with a grin. 

Twister, with a thoughtful air, began 
taking down the garments he wore as 
“straight man” in their act. 

“Say, it’s too doggone bad fur ’em to 
smash up, aint it?” he sighed. “I’m glad 
I never did no marryin’. I wisht I could 
square that thing somehow. How’d it do 
to throw a talk into him?” 

Bender made two ferocious black eye- 
brows, and a wide red mouth while he 
meditated upon this suggestion. 

“Well, some guys ’d poke you in the 
nose for oarin’ in on their affairs,” said 
he, as he whitened an ear. “Better lem- 
me kind o’ sound him, see? Them gags 
are delicate matters. What’s the time?’ 

Twister opened the door and listened. 

“I kin hear the Four Dooleys at their 
finale in brass,” he reported; “we got 
twenty minutes. Let’s git a smoke out’n 
the fire-escape.” 
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Twister kept near his partner as they 
descended two flights to the stage. They 
passed Jessaline de Forest, seated on a 
tickety chair in the shadow of a laby- 
rinth of “props.” 

Twister muttered a greeting. Bender 
stopped to speak. 

“T’ve happened to miss you for two 
nights now, going home,” said she, 
coquettishly. ° 

Although she pointedly addressed 
Twister, Bender replied. 

“I thought I seen you goin’ off with 
Mr. Tucker,” said he, innocently. 

“With him? You'll never see that if 
you live a thousand years!” cried Jessa- 
line. “No, I waited and waited, and—” 

“Here’s our cue!” cut in Twister, and 
he led the retreat. 

“Hully gee,” he breathed, “did you git 
that? This’ll be another quick gitaway 
to-night, or I’m nailed sure. Don’t you 
leave me, Joe.” 

Bender nodded, then turned to give 
ear to the stage carpenter as he related 
a bit of gossip. 

“Props saw him,” said he, raising his 
voice after the important part was told, 
“and him an’ his brother's played this 
house often enough. Last night I took a 
peek myself. It was him, all right, an’ 
he snuck:after her all the way to the car. 
Keepin’ ‘cases, you know. Wouldn't 
s’prise me if he made trouble. I knew 
one party gunned a girl in the same kind 
of case. A feller gets off his nut, an’ 
Tucker’s no different’n any other man. 
She better look out. Would you tip 
her?” 

Bender advised the carpenter not to. 

“Tucker’s trailing her,” he informed 
Twister, as they rested an instant after 
a bout with their comedy table, during 
their turn; “he’s beatin’ it over here 
after his act’s done.” 

Twister, with the table on his stom- 
ach, gasped, “Is he luggin’ a gat?” 

“Dunno,” responded Bender, and he 
accompanied the table in a wild flight 
across the stage. 

“T only took one encore so I could be 
ready as soon as you are!” called Jessa- 
line from her door, as they tramped, 
panting, upstairs. 

She dressed in number six. They had 
four in the same corridor, but nearer 
the stairway. 
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“Joe, hustle like never before,” said 
Twister, darting inside. “We'll slide 
down an’ leave the darned door open 
an’ the doorman kin lock it. Gimme 
that towel! Where’d I put my col- 
lar? I aint stoppin’ to rub myself, not if 
I git pneumony !” 

Bender was equally desirous of mak- 
ing a speedy exit. They were out of 
work clothes and into street raiment 
while the unconscious Jessaline was 
leisurely hooking a complicated gown. 
Bender tiptoed out. Twister followed, 
and they fled to the street. A tall man 
hurried into the blackness of the alley 
as they scuttled out of the stage en- 
trance. 

“puoker," whispered Twister. “Come 
on!” 

Suddenly, he halted. 

“Why, if that fool’s got a gun, she’ll 
git hurt,” said he. “Here—I’m goin’ 
back. I guess, gun or not, he aint got 
much on me in a rough an’ tumble.” 

“You march, kiddo,” ordered Bender, 
resolutely. “She’s all right. Can’t you 
understand he wants to fix it up with 
her ?” 

“Oh,” said Twister, profoundly. 
“Sure. Well, I’m glad it’ll be all right 
now.” 

“But it wont,” exclaimed Bender, im- 
patiently. “She’s a skirt, an’ they aint 
win back that easy. I know.” 

Jessaline, receiving no friendly hail, 
began to wonder, then to search. The 
other women performers had paired off 
and gone, for the acrobats closed the 
show, except for the moving pictures, 
and it was now eleven o’clock. 

With an angry sob, she yanked her 
fur coat collar about her face, and left 
the dark stage. 

“Jessie! I want to speak to you 
cried Bill Tucker, emerging from the 
gloom. “Here! It’s a pity if you can’t 
wait a minute! You hear me, woman?” 

“Git out o’ my way before I scream 
for the police!” warned Jessaline, 

Bill had intended to approach her 
with a plea couched in softest language. 
Repeating it over to himself, he felt that 
no woman owning a heart could refuse, 
on hearing the impassioned appeal, to 
at least accord an interview. But at 
sight of her, the fine phrases would not 
come. 
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Instead, replying to her spirited 
threat, he yelled: 

“You oughter be tickled to death at 
me noticin’ you! Cat!” 

Jessaline, clenching her fists in her 
muff, scudded for the street car, and 
tremblingly climbed aboard. 

“Oh, I hate him! I hate ’em all!” she 
hissed into the shrouding collar, “holler- 
in’ at me like I was an animal. An’ that 
Twister! Just let him try comin’ up to 
me again! I'll show him, an’ the other 
one, too.” 

Mrs. de Shine heard a key rattle, and 
personally admitted Jessaline. 

“Turble cold, aint it, dear?” she 
asked. “Yer cheeks is lovely an’ red. Cud 
you stand a nip of sumpin’ warm? I 
got it right here.” 

Jessaline accepted. The landlady ex- 
pertly mixed two whiskey toddies, 
which they sipped, leaning against the 
cooling radiator. 

“Yunno, I aint brang up the subjeck, 
but Bill never tuck them soot-cases 
away,” observed the hostess ; “they’re in 
my own clothes closut.” 

“His wardrobe is his own business,” 
said Jessaline, haughtily. “I packed ’em 
—an that ends my part.” 

“Oh, suttenly,’ agreed Mrs. de 
Shine. “I was merely thinkin’ that meb- 
be yuh’d heard from him. Have yuh, 
dear ?” 

Jessaline could not maintain her re- 
serve under her friend’s assuasive man- 
ner. She grew confidential. 

“He realizes now that all is finished,” 
she continued, grandly. 

“Suttenly,” said the landlady; “no 
one kin blame yuh. Still—they has been 
worse fellas than Bill.” 

Jessaline only sneered. 

“He bawled at me as vulgar as could 
be,” she said. “Imagine callin’ out ‘cat!’ 
I heard him. His family were poor trash. 
Quite different from mine, you know. 
Looking back, I hardly know how I 
bore life with him.” 

“We kin get ust to anything,” said 
Mrs. de Shine. “Yuh’ll find the right 
one yet, an’ so'll he. That’s the way it 
goes in this crool world. Some other 
woming’ll probably git on fine withhim.” 

“T suppose so,” said Jessaline, drear- 
ily. “She’s welcome to Mr. Tucker, for 
all of me. I guess I'll go to bed.” 
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When Jessaline disappeared, Mrs. de 
Shine repaired to her boudoir, where 
the team of Twister and Bender were 
enjoying a brace of toddies and a com- 
forting cigaret. 

“You was right,” she remarked, “it 
was him. An’ it'll be a delikit to 
git ’em together, ’cause he’s got her sore 
by bein’ too bossy. Have yuh any 
scheme ?” 

They had not. That was why they 
were begging her assistance. She mixed 
three more toddies, lifted Fido, the 
poodle, to her capacious lap, and slowly 
imbibed her draught. 

“One of yuh boys git word to Bill 
Tucker,” she said, after reflection ; “tell 
him to ‘phone me when Jessie’s at her 
mat’née. Then we'll see. An’ yuh, 
Gawge, go talk to her, an’ git frens 
again somehow. That’s part of the plan, 
*cause yuh got to bring her home to- 
morra night.” 

“Me?” queried Twister, obviously 
alarmed.” 

“That’s what,” said she, “I got a swell 
ideer.” 


Jessaline mourned alone in her dress- 
ing room, after her act was finished. 
She had taken six bows and a compli- 
ment from the stage-manager, but art- 
istic triumph is thin solace for private 
griefs. A knock sounded. 

“Well?” said she, moodily. 

“It’s me,” answered Twister’s voice. 
“Kin I come in?” 

He began to converse so swiftly and 
fluently that it was difficult to snub him 
thoroughly. Cold glances only made him 
gayer. Might he escort her home? With 
that, he finished. 

“Mr. Twister, I prefer my own con- 
pany, said Jessaline. “I got on very 
nicely last night, and will to-night.” 

“But the strikers,” said Twister, af- 
fecting much concern, “the strikers! It 
wont do—you need protection.” 

“What strikers?” she demanded, ex- 
citedly. 

“Why—the—the—it’s. a sort of sym- 
pathy strike, declared at nine o’clock— 
hardly any cars running,” he explained, 
“and the men are totigh guys.” ; 

“Oh, a street-car fight again,” said 
Jessaline. “But I hardly believe they'd 
hurt outsiders.” 
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“These would,” i lied, earnestly; 
“you wouldn’t be s2ic.” 

Reluctantly she ai’owed him to help 
her with her coat. She swept the alley 
with an apprehensive eye as they 
started. 

“Take my arm,” requested Twister, 
tenderly. ' 

“Leggo my wife, you loafer, before I 
kill her an’ you, too!” 

Bill Tucker leaped forward, pointing 
a big six shooter at them. A mad glare 
was in his eyes. 

Jessaline screamed. 

“Be quiet, I got a knife!” said Twis- 
ter, intrepidly advancing, “an’ I'll cut 
his heart out with it!” 

“Leggo her, or I’ll make a collander 
outer you,” said Bill, in a thrilling tone, 
“you, an’ that guy with the gun who’s 
scared to come out from behind you!” 

Jessaline, with a gasp of terror, 
turned and saw Bender flying to his 
partner’s aid. He carried a revolver. 

“Now, puncture him, George, an’ if 
he moves he’s a dead cornet player!” 
roared Bender. “Careful not to cut the 


my. old boy!” 
ith a snarl, Bill bore down upon the 
glittering blade. 
Jessaline could see his 
fearless expression in the 
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faint light that was shed by the stage- 
door lamp. 

“If I can’t have her, nobuddy else’ll 
git her an’ live!” 

Thus he defied them, 
clinched with Twister. 

“Help! Help! Help! The cowards are 
murdering my husband!” shrieked Jes- 
saline, “they’re killing my poor Willie!” 

Over she toppled, in a faint. 

“Hey, git her inside, you darn fools, 
*fore the cop gits here from that rack- 
et!” commanded the snickering stage 
doorman, abruptly appearing. “Quick! I 
hear summor coizin’ now.” 

The belligerents hurriedly obeyed 
him. 

“Oh, Bill, are you dead?” moaned 
Jessaline from the bicycle trunk on 
which she had been deposited. 

Bill Tucker’s radiant countenance 
beamed upon her. He kissed her fondly. 

“You—you wont go way?” she wept. 

“Not no more,” said he. “Suit cryin’, 
honey—your old man’s here. I got a cab 
comin’—kin you walk to the door ?” 

In a drug store a block off, Twister 
and Bender were both jabbering into the 
telephone at once. 

f) “That you, Mis de Shine?” 

~% asked Bender. “You kin put Bill’s 

soot-cases up’n the room again.” 


and then 
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OW I became a star!” That sounds rather like an ego- 

tistic theme, doesn’t it? Well, as I am the latest one in 

the theatrical firmament, perhaps I may be privileged to 
tell how it happened, and happened so soon, The story may 
be interesting, and then again it may not; I'll leave it to you. 
At any rate, you may be sure that it is enchanting to the 
proud interpreter of “Such A Little Queen,” who is myself. 
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It begins in New York, which is quite appropriate, 
though something of a novelty in itself, for most of the ac- 
tors and actresses who are popular on Broadway were reared 
in remote places like Plattsmouth, Nebraska, London, Eng- 
land, and so forth. But I’m an anomaly—a real New York 
girl, and I’m proud of it. Incidentally, I began in that dis- 
tinctly New York institution, the chorus, and I’m proud of 
that, too. 

When I was fifteen years of age—an exceedingly young 
thing in school-girl skirts—I gave my parents a great shock 
by coming home and announcing, in the most matter of fact 
way, that I had secured a position in the chorus of a musical 
comedy, and was “going on the road.” One of my friends, a 
girl somewhat older than myself, had already taken the 
plunge, and had infected me with the fascination of the foot- 
lights. She had introduced me to the manager of the piece 
with which she was engaged, a third season company of 
“The Belle of New York;” he had cast a critical eye over me 
and tried my voice, and had said that I would do for one of 
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the “little girls.” So I, with the reckless independence of 
youth, signed a contract first and consulted the home-folk 
afterwards. 

Naturally, my mother was rather alarmed. But after the 
first surprise was over, she gave permission that my “wan- 
derlust” could have its fling, if it were arranged that I should 
be looked after carefully. The manager was sent for, and 
made a good impression; a nice married couple in the com- 
pany promised to chaperon me as if I were their own child; 
and I was allowed to go out into the world to make my 
fortune, 

For anyone except an enthusiastic girl, that first season 
would have been a frightful ordeal. We toured for thirty-six 
weeks, twenty-eight of which were over the dreaded “one- 
night stands,” and we visited all the out-of-the-way places 
on the map. It was hard work at night, and hard traveling 
during the day, but I loved every minute of it. Everything 


' Was new and strange and alluring; I gloated over it, and 


grew tall and fat (not very fat, just plump). I came back 
home—healthy and happy, and with my short skirts let 
down, for I was quite a young lady now—and after the first 
outburst of radiant welcome was over, my mother sat down 
and cried, saying that “she had lost her baby.” 


ee 


When the next fall came, you may be sure I rushed back 
to “my work,” for I had begun to have ambitions. It was the 
chorus again, of course, this time in “The Strollers,” of 
which Francis Wilson was the star. Later in the season I 
joined “The Liberty Belles,” and won my first promotion—I 
became a “show girl,” and had a line to speak. I cannot now 
remember what that first line of my theatrical career was, 
but I put all of my immature knowledge and wild enthusiasm 
into it. Next came an engagement in “The Wild Rose,” also 
in the chorus. 
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That sums up my first three seasons on the stage, as a 
chorus girl. They widened my horizon immensely, and 
though I liked the life, and was happy, I decided that it was 
time I should be doing something bigger. Straight to the 
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Frohman offices I went, and said that I was an actress. I was 
luckier than most, for without much difficulty, I got a réle in 
a comedy called “The New Clown.” The part only called for 
one line, not more important than that which I spoke in “The 
Liberty Belles,” but I was an “actress” now, and that made 
all the difference in the world. 

“The New Clown” failed, but they didn’t blame it on me, 
for I was transferred to another company—“The Two 
Schools.” I was merely a “walking woman,” for ornament 
only, but I was also selected as understudy for Miss Beatrice 
Morgan, one of the principals. Here was where opportunity 
knocked at my door. I studied Miss Morgan’s part faithfully, 
and though I was not so uncharitable as to wish her any bad 
luck, I did hope that she might get a cold some time, and 
let me play her character. She was very healthy, however, 
so my destiny turned the trick in another manner. Miss Ida 
Conquest was the leading woman, and for some reason or 
other, she withdrew from the cast. Miss Morgan was moved 
up into Miss Conquest’s place—and Elsie Ferguson became a 
principal! I was good enough to pass muster, I suppose, for 
they didn’t discharge me. The season ran on toward its close, 
and I was highly pleased with myself, when something even 
more wonderful happened. Three days before the last per- 
formance, Miss Morgan retired, and I was moved up, just as 
she had been. So, for three nights I was at the head of the 
company, playing a réle which had been created by Ida Con- 
quest! The world seemed all couleur de rose then. 
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But disappointment was to follow. The following fall I 
was assigned to “The Girl from Kay’s,” which, as everyone 
knows, was a musical comedy, and my part was so very 
small that I felt almost like a chorus girl again. I didn’t like 
it, for I had made up my mind to get out of musical comedy 
and stay out. All of my friends had told me that my speaking 
voice was better than my singing voice, and I was deter- 
mined to be a leading woman instead of a prima donna. But 
the tide soon turned, for Charles Dillingham wanted some 
one to play a small part in “The Second Fiddle,” in which 
Louis Mann was to be starred, and he thought that I would 
be eligible. I had to learn the part in two days, and it was 
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the white marks that the stage managers had given me for 
dependability, as much as anything else, that caused rfiy sé- 
lection. Always be dependable; that’s one of my moftoes. 
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I shall always believe that “The Second Fiddle” was the 
finger-post pointing toward stardom for me. I was very, very 
fortunate in being asso¢iated with Mr. Mann, for he réally 
taught mé how to act. He took a personal interest in my 
career, was kindly, generous, and instsuctive, and spafed no 
pains in showing me how to do things, even if they were not 
associated with my particular part. He is a splendid teacher 
and a good stage director, as well as a brilliant actor, and if 
he cares to claim the credit of having “discovered” me, I 
shall grant it to him gladly. Mr. Henry B. Harris, of couse, 
made me a star, and I’m tremendously grateful to him, but I 
shall never forget my debt to Louis Mann. 

By the end of that season I was playing the second fem- 
inine réle in “The Second Fiddle,” and had begun to get a 
few notices—just a favorable line, now and then. The next 
year I appeared with Miss Lulu Glaser in “Dolly Dollars.” 
With Mr. Mann and Clara Lipman in that piece which Miss 
Lipman (who is Mrs. Mann in private life) wrote herself— 
“Julie Bonbon;” and with Kyrle Belléw in “Brigadier Ger- 
ard.” In the latter play I again reached the proud eminence 
of recognition, though the part was insignificant and the 
tour was brief. 

All this time I was learning how to act naturally and sym- 
pathetically, and how to tse my voice to the best advantage. 
I had never realized that I had a valuable theatric asset in 
my voice until people told me, and then I worked by myself 
to develop it. I had no tuition; I practised in my room at 
night, according to my own ideas. 
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Now comes the story of how I went to London; fer, curi- 
ously enough, it was by way of London that I became: 4 star 
on Broadway, in spite of the fact, which I have mentioned, 
that I was born in New York, Friends had told me that girls 
of my type were popular on the English stage, and I. had 
been yearning for a trip abroad, so after “Brigadier Gerard” 
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closed, I combined pleasure with possible profit, and crossed 
the ocean. I had no definite plans, but spent the summer tour- 
ing on the continent with a party of friends, and then de- 

“ scended upon London. I had no resource except some letters 
of introduction, and I found that it wasn’t as easy to “break 
in” as I had been made to believe. 

After I had canvassed the managers in vain for several 
weeks, Mr. Arthur Bourchier said that he could give me a 
small part in “The Walls of Jericho,” that drama by Alfred 
Sutro which James K. Hackett afterward played in this 
country. The salary attached to the réle was only three 
pounds a week—less than I had received as a chorus girl 
during my first season, for acting is not rewarded so well in 
England as it is in this country. I thought the matter over 
carefully, and then decided to refuse it. Three pounds per 
week, I thought, was not worth while. And with that de- 
cision came another one, to the effect that London was not 
for me. My funds were growing low, and no profitable en- 
gagement was in sight, so I began to pack my trunk and to 
consult the schedule of steamer sailings for New York. 

Just when I had picked out the right boat, Mr. Haddon 
Chambers, the dramatist, dropped into tea. I had met him 
through Mr. Frohman, and he knew that I wanted an engage- 
ment; moreover, he had heard that Cyril Maude wanted 
some one of my type for his production of “The Earl of Paw- 
tucket.” Wasn’t that nice of him? He gave me a note to Mr. 
Maude, and my, débiit in London soon followed. 
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Presently Mr. William A. Brady appeared upon the 
scene. He haél just purchased the American rights to “The 
Bondman,” a melodrama made from one of Hall Cain’s nov- 
els, for Wilton Lackaye, and after seeing me in “The Earl of 
Pawtucket,” had thought that I might do as Greeba. I was 
thrilled at the prospect, but I said to him: 

“Greeba is a part that was created by Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell. Do you. think that I will be up to it? I’ve never done any 
emotional wrork.” 

“I have! been told,” answered Mr. Brady, “that the part 
was not suited for Mrs. Campbell, which is that of a young 
and unsophisticated girl. You are that kind, and what is 
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_ more, your voice strikes me as being exactly right for the 
“Will you let me think it over?” I asked. 
“Certainly. Just read the play and consider it for a few 
days, and then we’ll talk it over again.” 
I did so, and when I saw him again, I said: 
“Mr. Brady, I'll take the part, and Ill do my very best,” 
“You’re sensible and unassuming and game,” he an- 
swered, as we shook hands on it. ““You’ll make good.” 
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So I started back to New York, contracted as leading 
woman with Wilton Lackaye in “The Bondman.” It was to 
be a big production; I had never met Mr. Lackaye; I felt 
very small when I thought of Mrs. Patrick Campbell as a 
precedent ; and so I was very nervous about it all. As soon as 
I could get my things unpacked, I went to the place where 
rehearsals had begun. It was in some hall or other, and the 
company was assembled. I didn’t know anyone there, and I 
sat down in a corner demurely, to wait until I was needed. 

Mr. Lackaye noticed me, and I heard him say to the stage 
director : 

“Who’s the girl over there?” 

“Her name is Miss Ferguson,” was the answer. “Brady 
engaged her in London for Greeba, and she’s just arrived. I 
never heard of her before, but she looks English to me.” 

Other people had said that I seemed like an English girl, 
why, I cannot imagine, because I have never affected an 
English manner, and I didn’t stay in London long enough to 
get the habit. But Mr. Lackaye was more discerning. He 
looked at me again, and then I overheard: 

“Not a bit of it. Just take a glance at her feet!” 

Well, I rehearsed Greeba hard, and played her to the best 
of my ability. To my exquisite delight, I began to get 
“notices” on my work—real “notices,” not just one-line com- 
ments. I was fulfilling Mr. Brady’s prophecy. The critics 
didn’t like “The Bondman” very much, saying that it was too 
melodramatic, and Mr. Lackaye wasn’t happy that season, 
but I shall always heap blessings upon the head of Hall 
Caine and “The Bondman.” No one knew anything about 
me, beyond the fact that I had been a chorus girl, but they 
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said nice things. All of those clippings are filed away among 
my treasures at home, and I shall not part with them tntil 
they fall to pieces from old age. Louis Mann was my “dis- 


- coverer,” “The Bondman” was my stepping-stone—and then 


Henry B. Harris became my good fairy. 
ss 


The next season, which was only last year, I passed under 
the managetient of Mr. Harris, and began as leading woman - 
with Edgar Selwyn in “Pierre of the Plains,” a drama of the 
northwest. Poor “Pierre” failed, why, I can’t make out, and 
after its brief tour was over, I returned to New York. Then 
Mr. Lackaye wanted some one to take the part in “The Bat- 
tle” from which Grace Filkins had withdrawn, and asked Mr. 
Harris to lend me to him. The réle was not one of my kind— 
a bad woman of the slums who does some rather shocking 
things—-but I played it in New York for a while. Mr. Harris 
and I both agreed that it was not to my best advantage to 
become identified with such charactefs, brilliant as the part 
had been when played by Miss Filkins, and so I was switched 
back into “The Traveling Salesman” company, replacing 
Miss Gertrude Coghlan for the spring and summer engage- 
ment. 

Gentle little Beth Elliott—my part—did not have much 
chance to shine beside the funny Frank McIntyre, but I had 
something to look forward to. Mr. Harris had contracted 
with Channing Pollock for “Such a Little Queen,” with a 
leading réle that suited me exactly. He promised me that I 
should be “featured” in the company, for he was good 
enough to say that I was possible “star material.” That was 
a delightful prospect, but I was in no hurry to be made a 
star; I thought that I could afford to wait until people knew 
me and recognized my name. There are so many ready-made 
stars nowadays, who have their brief flirtation with the in- 
candescent lights, and them go back into the ranks again, per- 
haps forever. 
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New York was very good to “Such a Little Queen” when 
it opened at the Hackett Theatre last fall. I wasn’t “fea- 
tured,” but that didn’t matter. Then, after a few weeks, Mr. 
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Harris informed me that the piece was such a success that I 
was to be transformed into a Star, immediately, without pre- 
liminary “featuring.” 
The great moment had come 
as Ft Ss 


But I almost spoiled the beauty of my first night as a 
star. Upon the very evening that my name first went up on 
the electric sign above the title of the play, I came very near 
not being there to see it, or to appear as “the little queen.” 
For in my summer home at West End, N. J., there is a clock 
which is not so reliable as a perfectly good time-piece should 
be, and thereby hangs a tale. 

I went to West End Saturday night for my usual Sun- 
day’s rest far from the distractions of Broadway, and on 
Monday had my usual early dinner before starting out in 
the motor-car to take the 5:54 train, which is due in New 
York at 7:37, which just gives me time to reach my dressing- 
room in the Hackett Theatre and “make up.” But when we 
reached the station, the 5:54 was disappearing in the dis- 
tance. That awful clock had been slow! There was no other 
train until 7:58, which, of course would not have reached the 
city until the performance was almost over. 

I was in great distress, but I consulted with the chauf- 
feur, and he rose to the emergency nobly. We started out to 
beat the train to Red Bank, the next station; the machine 
plunged down the road at break-neck speed, and the race was 
much more exciting for me than that in the melodrama of 
“Bedford’s Hope,” We reached Red Bank in the nick of time, 
and I was doubly glad to exchange that breathless automo- 
bile for the security of a railroad car, because the speedom- 
eter showed that we had averaged a speed of sixty-two miles 
an hour on the run! 

So, after a somewhat humdrum career as chorus girl, 
walking woman and leading woman, I burst into the glory 
of stardom, traveling like a meteor—in an automobile. That 
is what is called “a grandstand finish,” isn’t it? 
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By Channing MOIOCK. 


OST of the 

excitement of 

the month 

was furnish- 

ed by the 

New Theatre. 

Some- 

‘one describ- 

ed this con- 

tribution 

very neatly 

the last time I 

dined at The 

Players. Opposite the big table in the 

refectory of that comfortable club 

hangs the program of a last-century 

performance of “ ‘Hamlet,’ with Alter- 
ations.” 

“The Opening bill at The New Thea- 
tre,” quoth my wit, “might have been 
advertised as ‘Anthony and Cleopatra, 
with Altercations!’ ” 

Not that I have used the word “ex- 
citement” wholly in reference to the dis- 
cords and dissensions supposed to have 
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occurred in the “gilded incubator” on 
Central Park West. Two of the seven 
premiéres of late November and early 
December go to the credit of that in- 
fant industry, the only other events hav- 
ing been a series of matinée renderings 
of a drama from the French, and the 
productions of an adapted novel, a 
farce, an amateur play, and a musical 
comedy. The. New Theatre has been 
busily engaged in giving warrant for its 
existence. 

Any verdict as to the success of this 
effort must depend upon the view-point 
of the judge. As an example of munifi- 
cence and public spirit, as a specitnen 
of architectural beauty, as a social ren- 
dezvous, and a parade ground for the 
display of magnificent gowns, the insti- 
tution is all that may be claimed or de- 
sired. Its most enthusiastic advocates 
must admit that it has yet to justify it- 
self as a hatchery of native drama, a 
brooder of histrionic art, a school for 
the masses, a place where the best plays 
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are better acted than anywhere else, a 
protest against commercialism inthe the- 
atre. The irony of a protest against 
commercialism voiced by August Bel- 
mont, William K. Vanderbilt, and J. 
Pierpont Morgan! 

The first offerings of The New Thea- 
tre, already reviewed in this magazine, 
were a mediocre production of “Antony 
and Cleopatra” and a pictorially perfect 
presentation of a singularly vapid and 
vacant comedy, entitled “The Cottage 
in the Air.” What is to be said of the 
two subsequent performances depends 
upon whether the criterion adopted is 
the general average of merit in current 
theatricals or the pretentions and ambi- 
tions of The New Theatre. “Strife” was 
excellently staged and acted, butits stag- 
ing and acting were in no way superior 
to the staging and acting of “Seven 
Days” and “The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back.” “The Nigger” is an effect- 
ive melodrama, but wholly inferior to 
“The Clansman,” for the authorship of 
which no one ever suggested placing the 
Reverend Thomas Dixon among the Im- 
mortals. Six weeks is a short time in 
which to reach any conclusion as to the 
possibilities of so big an undertaking, 
but it is not unjust to say that, as yet, 
The New Theatre has given no promise 
of “showing up” a system that, in our 
generation, has brought forth an Au- 
gustin Daly, a Henry Irving, and a 
David Belasco; an Arthur Wing Pinero, 
a Géorge Bernard Shaw, and an Au- 
gustus Thomas; a Charles Wyndham, 
a Forbes-Robertson, and a Richard 
Mansfield. — 

The irremediable flaw in The New 
Theatre is the size of the building itself. 
A New Theatre, if words have any sig- 
nificance, is a theatre for the rendering 
of modern drama, and modern drama, 
with its constantly growing tendency 
toward fineness and delicacy, with its 
constantly increasing comprehension of 
the value of detail and minutiz, requires 
nothing more than intimate contact, 
than near and close observation. The 
“gilded incubator”—again I fall into 
the phrase invented by Henry Miller— 
may ‘not be quite as huge as the Hippo- 
drome, but it is sufficiently vast to re- 
mind one of Billy Baxter’s complaint 
that, in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
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he was “t’ree miles from de stage.” 
That “t’ree miles” may be reduced to 
a hundred yards, and still the fact re- 
mains that, seated in the first balcony, 
one sees faces so indistinctly that, at the 
performance of “Strife,” it was impos- 
sible to make sure who was speaking 
unless the speech was accompanied by 
gesture. Plays of a type that has come 
to include practically everything from 
Ibsen to Haddon Chambers, plays in 
which conflict is indicated and develop- 
ment expressed almost by the batting of 
an eyelash, are certain to prove im- 
potent and adynamic where only the 
broadest action can be distinguished and 
only stentorian tones are intelligible. 
Any structure of which this is true is 
not a New Theatre, but the oldest kind 
of an old theatre—the kind of old thea- 
tre that requires the oldest methods of 
writing and acting, and that suggests 
the usefulness, if not the use, of such 
masks as similar spaciousness made 
necessary in the primitive theatres of 
Athens and of Rome. 


“Strife” 


EACH of the two most recent offer- 
ings at The New Theatre is a play of 
broad effects, and both deal with prob- 
lems of national, if not international, 
importance. Neither problem is new in 
the drama, and neither is carried to the 
point of conclusiveness. 

“Strife” was written by John Gals- 
worthy, an Englishman, whose earlier 
and finer work, “The Silver Box,” was 
slimly patronized when Ethel Barry- 
more appeared in it at the Empire. 
“Strife” deals with the eternal struggle 
between capital and labor, and is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and occasionally 
stirring, joint debate. Two-thirds of the 
piece is devoted to meetings of strikers 
and of a board of directors, and to 
palavers between the two, and, to para- 
phrase Bret Harte, “at these meetings 
is heard what is usual at meetings— 
that’s talk.” Moreover, the talk “gets 
nobody nowhere,” for the irony, and, 
curiously enough, the drama of “Strife” 
lie in the fact that the story ends just 
where it began. Mr. Galsworthy’s pic- 
ture of the conflict is not a moving-pic- 
ture. 
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The curtain rises on a conference of 
the directors of the Ohio River Tin 
Plate Mills. These mills are “tied up” 
by a strike, and have heen “tied up” so 
long that most of the steckholders earn- 
estly desire the compromise suggested 
by Simon Harness, a delegate of the 
Union. They are held in check, how- 
ever, by the president of the board, an 
iron-willed old man named John An- 
thony. Harness’ proposals are rejected, 
and, because of the stubbornness of An- 
theny and the contumacy of the work- 
men’s leader, David Roberts, a parley 
with the men comes to nothing, 

The first scene of the second act, leid 
in Roberts’ home, portrays the pitiable 
state of the mill employees in general 
and of Mrs. Roberts in particular, It is 
followed by a remarkably written and 
staged mob scene, in which three fac- 
tions among the laborers—the faction in 
favor of surrender, that in favor of 
compromise, and that in favor of bat- 
tling to the death—harangue one an- 
other from the floor of an idle freight 
car in the yards adjoining the deserted 
mill. The dialogue, er rather the series 
of monologues, is nothing but a setting 
forth of the rights of labor, as the 
claims of capital have ‘been set forth in 
the preceding act, but the sincerity, the 
desperation and the determination of 
the speakers is so powerfully manifest- 
ed that one’s attention is held in a vise- 
like grip. The biggest note of drama in 
the play comes when a woman elbows 
her way through the crowd to Roberts, 
who is delivering an impassioned argu- 
ment against submission, to tell him that 
his wife has died of starvation, Roberts 
is helped down from the rostrum and 
stumbles homeward. 

In the third act we attend another 
meeting of the board of directors, Here, 
Anthony is outvoted, as Roberts has 
been over-ruled in his absence, and: the 
combatants come to an agreement that 
proves to be the very compact suggested 
at the outset. All the suffering and bit- 
terness and Joss of the struggle has been 
er nothing, Neither leader is con- 
verted, however, and the picture one 
eatries from the theatre is that of the 
two fallen: generels, still unconvinced 
and still unyielding, loeking hatred at 
each other across a table. 
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“Strife” is a big play-there cannot 
be two opinions as to that, It is big in 
the bigness of its subject, in the bigness 
of its treatment, in a defiance of stage 
conventions as heroic as the obstinaney 
of its principal charaeters, Mr. Gals- 
worthy has not stooped to trifle with a 
leve story, nor hesjtated te say what aad 
all he had to say. “Strife,” in spite of 
its power and grasp, is not likely to 
make a wide, popular appeal, It is the 
sort of piece one is glad to see produced, 
and its presentation is the greatest 
feather in the—as yet—rather naked 
cap of The New Theatre, 

The performance is admirable—es- 
pecially so in respect to the impersona- 
tiens of Louis Calvert, as Anthony: 
Albert Bruning, as Roberts; Beveri 
Sitgreaves, as Mrs, Roberis, and Thais 
Lawton, as a daughter of the people. 
George Foster Platt’s directorship of 
the stege cannot be too highly eom- 
mended for its ingenuity and perception 
of dramatic effect, A serious mistake— 
a mistake due to the sort of “commer- 
cial” spirit that provides arbitrary “hap- 
py endings’”—-was the transfer of the 
seene of action from England to Ameri- 
ca, “Strife” did net become an Ameri- 
ean play when “Southeastern Ohio” 
was printed on its program, Its charac- 
ters and its character remain English, 
and one eannot help smiling at a care- 
lessness of consequence which did not 
take into aecount the fact thet the tin- 
plate industry is undisturbed by unions 
in the United States, 


“The Nigger” 


IT IS an amusing commentary upon 
the unbalanced state of dramatic crit- 
icism in New York that no fewer than 
three of our reviewers shrieked to high 
heayen that the long undiscovered 
“great American play” had been found 
by them in a dash to “The Nigger. 
These intrepid explorers must indeed 
have been “traveling light” to reach 
such a conclusion, Edward Sheldon, au- 
thor of “Salvation Nell,” has turned out 
a melodrama of effects and defects, with 
an especial superfluity of the latter, that 
is a little more important than “The 
Fourth Estate,” and, as I have already 
observed, a good deal less convincing 














than “The Clansman.” The piece has 
six or eight situations of tremendous 
force, but these are marred by such seri- 
ous faults and sepatated by such long 
stretches of labyrinthine aimlessness as 
to produce an impression of imrhaturity 
and inexperience. “The Nigger,” in a 
word, is one-third fine drama and two- 
thirds piffle. 

The authors of “The Fourth Estate,” 
at least, “had it on” Mr. Sheldon in the 
originality of their theme. “The Nigget” 
is the race question as seen from Har- 
vard—a question already familiar to 
theatregoers through “The Octoroon,” 
“The White Slave,’ “Under Southern 
Skies,” “The Clansman,”’ “The Great 
Question,” and a notable but unactable 
tragedy printed nine or ten years ago in 
a Christmas number of “Town Topics.” 
Mr. Sheldon has injected no new idea 
into the subject, treating it precisely as 
another thenie of race prejudice was 
treated recently by Henri Bernstein. I 
make this comparison advisedly, for it 
is an interesting fact that, if you substi~ 
tute feeling against Africans fot feeliny 
against Judveans, the story of “The Nig- 
ger” is ptecisely the story of “Israel.” 

The play begins in a charmingly 
painted setting, representing the fagade 
of the Motrow hotnestead somewhere 
in the South. Clifton Noyes, a wealthy 
distiller, is in love with Georgiana Byrd, 
and his recital of the fact brings out the 
explanation that Georgiana is enam- 
ored of Philip Morrow. Laying down 
the lines of this perfectly sound and 
perfectly conventional triangle occupies 
something less than half of the first act. 
The other half is devoted to the lynch- 
ing off-stage of a negro who has cOm- 
mitted a narheless crime. This incident 
is melodramatically strong, but quite 
outside the story and beside the point. 
It is mentioned only once in the retmain- 
ing two acts of the piece, when Morrow 

ays that the victim’s mother, his old 
mammy, “is getting over it.” 

Noyes and the liquor interests, of 
which he is the head, have urged Philip 
Morrow to enter the gubernational race 
in Opposition to a candidate nated 
Long, who favors prohibition. The sec- 
ond act finds Philip elected and actively 
engaged in ptitting down @ face war. 
Conviticed that the rioting may be 
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traced partly to the prosperity of the sa- 
loons, Morrow proclaims himself a con- 
vert to the cause of enforced abstinence. 
Not unhaturally, Noyes objects to this, 
and, as a last resource, threatens, if 
Phitip signs the “Long bill,” to make a 
disclosure that will ruin him. 

Rummaging about the attic of the 
Morrow home, Noyes has. found a let- 
ter which provés its owtier to be the 
possessor of negro blood in the ratio of 
sixteen to one. Morrow refuses to take 
the chatge seriously until, in one of 
those splendidly conceived scenes that 
forecasts fot Mr. Sheldon so much bet- 
ter work than “The Nigger,” a con 
firmation is wrung from the thammniy 
afore-mentioned. Georgiana enters the 
room, after the departure of Long, and 
her lover declares to her that le is “a 
nigger.” She shrinks from him, he seizes 
her in his arms, and, amid cries of hor- 
ror and a perfect downpour of hairpins, 
swears that he will not give her up. 
Here we have another vital bit of melo- 
drama, followed by a typical example 
of the manner itt which the author sac- 
rifi¢es probability for effect. 

At the clitnax of the dialogue there is 
a khock at the door. Morrow admits the 
adjutant-geheral, whose troops are to 
quell the riots, and, as Georgiana passes 
out, after she and he have niet the great- 
est crisis of their lives, he begins talking 
quietly of the methods to be employed 
in dealing with the populace, ahd the 
curtain falls, Mr. Sheldon has achieved 
a big theatrical moment, but he leaves 
you asking how the meri who entef the 
room can have failed to hear, or hearing, 
could ignore, a row that must have been 
perfectly audible half a block away. 

In the third act, Morrow is visited by 
Long, who, in addition to being a prohi-+ 
bitionist, is a notorious “nigger lover,” 
arid the two mien discuss the cause of 
the African. Nothing particularly new 
or striking is adduced, the responsibility 
of the subject being almost wholly put 
up to God. Thefe is atrother scene with 
Noyes, who, itiformed that the state will 
“go dry,” tushes away to publish the 
fact that its govefnor is one-sixteenth 
black. Then follows a long and disctr- 
sive dialogue with Georgiana, who, hav- 
ing reflected upon the matter, has corte 
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she will stick to the man she loves. She 
makes the perfectly sane proposal that, 
after the exposé, Morrow go North, 
change his name, if necessary, and there 
do the work he wants to do for the race 
in which he feels the sympathetic inter- 
est of kinship. Philip, however, is de- 
termined to be a martyr if he dies for it. 
He is going to “ride in nigger cars, eat 
at nigger lunch-rooms, lie in a nigger 
graveyard.” That his power for good 
would be thrice as great if he fought 
from an elevation instead of from a 
slough, that his intended sacrifice is fool- 
ish and unnecessary doesn’t disturb him 
the least. Martyrdom holds out its arms 
to him, heroic speeches tremble on his 
lips, and, renouncing the girl of his 
heart, he steps upon a balcony to con- 
fess to the waiting throngs below that 
he is a “nigger.” 

It will be seen that, as I remarked 
some time ago, the play contains an un- 
usual number of gripping and vigorous- 
ly written situations. It will be seen, al- 
so, that the element of inevitability is 
quite lacking in these situations. They 
are extra-mural theatricalities, so ob- 
viously lugged in that the least pene- 
trating observer has no difficulty to 
“shee de w’eels go round.” I have men- 
tioned episodes—like that of the lynch- 
ing and that of the business-like conver- 
sation with the militia officer—that have 
no reason, except dramatic exigency, 
for existence, but these are only straws 
in the wind. The foundation of the 
tragedy and its entire structure aremade 
up of arbitrarily manufactured cir- 
cumstances. Why did Morrow’s grand- 
father, who was at such pains to palm 
off a quadroon woman’s boy as his le- 
gitimate son, leave proof of the substi- 
tution lying around an attic? Careless- 
ness of that sort is possible, but certain- 
ly not probable, and no play is a great 
play in which improbabilities crowd up- 
on one another so closely as to provoke 
skepticism, even if it be unjustifiable. 

The entire spirit of the piece is a 
spirit of effect regardless of cause. 

Morrow, in the first act, attempts to 
anes Mei the stricken father who 

the lynching bee. 

The man’s reply is: 

“T don’t like to keep the boys a-wait- 
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Grimly awful? Yes! But can you im- 
agine a stricken father, unless he had a 
wonderful dramatic sense and no real 
emotion, giving such a reason for de- 
clining to postpone the execution of his 
daughter’s murderer? 

“Please go to the club, Rawdon,” 
Marie Cahill used to say to Raymond 
Hitchcock in a burlesque of “Becky 
Shasps “If you don’t, the play can’t go 
on!” 

That’s precisely why everybody goes 
to the club in “The Nigger.” 

Mr. Sheldon’s work is lavishly put 
on and, in the main, exceedingly well 
acted. Annie Russell, one of our really 
fine artists, brings charm and discretion 
to bear in representing Georgiana, and 
Guy Bates Post is manly and broadly 
forceful as Philip Morrow. Ben John- 
son’s Clifton Noyes recalls the vigorous 
characterizations of Theodore Roberts, 
while Beverly Sitgreaves distinguishes 
herself in the rdle of the mammy, and 
Lee Baker’s Long is a quaint and con- 
vincing portrait. 

“Strife” and “The Nigger,” as plays 
and as productions, are equal to the best 
on view in our “commercial” theatres. 
They are not superior to that best, and 
nothing less than superiority can be ac- 
cepted as a justification of The New 
Theatre. 


“ Septimus” 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE hasn’t had 
much luck with the dramatization of his 
novels, failure more or less complete 
having been the fate of “Idols,” “The 
Beloved Vagabond,” “The Morals of 
Marcus,” and now of “Simple Septi- 
mus,” which, adapted by Philip Littell 
and called “Septimus,” kept George Ar- 
liss only four weeks at the Hackett. My- 
self thought this latest transcription a 
delightful bit of wit and sentiment, a 
charming comedy in mezzo tints. Parts 
of the play seemed to me absolutely 
Barriesque, but, alas, no one is permit- 
ted to be Barriesque except Barrie! A 
play of this sort requires almost asmuch 
of the auditor as it does of the author, 
and “Septimus” had no attraction for 
a populace made up largely of buyers 
from out of town, of amateur and pro- 
fessional students of lingerie. 

Mr. Littell, of course, treated of that 
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portion of “Simple Septimus” which 
dealt with the tender sacrifice of Mr. 
Locke’s new Tom Pinch. Septimus 
loved Emmy Oldrieve, and Emmy had 
given her love and her faith to a man 
who, having taken advantage of both, 
calmly married another woman. Emmy 
was in despair, and Septimus quietly 
offered to marry her and to pretend that 
her child, when it was born, belonged to 
him. The fashion in which the girl came 
to appreciate and to worship her hus- 
band filled the remainder of this water- 
color romance, which owed most of its 
pleasurableness to the quaintness and 
sweetness of its principal character. 
“Septimus” was smartly staged and 
beautifully acted, Mr. Arliss’ mellow- 
ness and finesse lending itself agreeably 
to the name part. Emily Stevens aston- 
ished everyone by giving a notably fine 
performance of Emmy. Her bird-like 
girlishness explained her mistake, and 
her scene of hysteria, when she learned 
of the marriage of her lover, was indi- 
vidual and pitiable. She was far less 
than usual an imitation of Mrs. Fiske, 


upon which fact she is to be congratu- 
lated, since mimicry is a feat that profits 
only Cissie Loftus and the writers of 
popular songs. Septimus” struck no big 
note, but it was delicate and appealing, 
and one can but regret that it did not 
find a public. 


“The Lottery Man” 


APPRECIATION of farce is largely 
a matter of digestion, and, frankly, my 
humor wasn’t of the best the night I 
witnessed Rida Johnson Young’s “The 
Lottery Man” at the Bijou. I mention 
this fact, not to get sympathy, but in or- 
der that you and Mrs. Young may have 
the benefit of doubting my fitness to 
judge. “The Lottery Man” seemed to 
me stupid and silly, a play for persons 
of feeble intellects, yet it is an undoubt- 
ed success, and I am probably the only 
human being in town who hasn’t en- 
thused over it. The other people in the 
audience of which I was a part, roared 
and fell out of their seats, and rolled up 
and down the aisles in an ecstasy of 
mirth. I didn’t. 

Not that I was unable to see reason 
for rolling. The characters and incidents 


of the piece are undeniably funny, and 
I knew it, and knew that they always 
have been funny, but I couldn’t roll. I 
couldn’t even rock. Perhaps it was be- 
cause everybody else, including the au- 
thor and the company, was so palpably 
aware of the fun. It was such obvious 
fun—the humor of assorted eccentrici- 
ties, and broad burlesque, and oddities 
of personality. “It takes nine tailors to 
make a man,” and it took at least nine 
to make “The Lottery Man.” Somebody 
was forever appearing in ridiculous ap- 
parel, or in ill-fitting apparel, or in torn 
apparel, and waiting to be laughed at. 
Helen Lowell, who was Miss Hazy in 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” 
and seven-eights of the comicality of 
“The Lottery Man,” made her greatest 
appeal on the strength of being a physi- 
cal caricature of womanhood. And I 
can’t laugh at caricatures of woman- 
hood. I’m sorry for it, and I apologize 
to Mrs. Young, but I can’t. 

The story of “The Lottery Man,” like 
the story of “The Fortune Hunter,” is 
the tale of a young fellow’s effort to 
make matrimony profitable. Winchell 
Smith’s hypothesis was plausible, how- 
eyer, where Mrs. Younes is preposter- 
ous, and Mr. Smith had the skill to 
make his hero likable where Mrs. 
Young’s, to the end of the chapter, re- 
mains an unmitigated bounder. 

Jack Wright is anxious to obtain a 
fortune, and not the least anxious to 
work for it. He proposes to his friend, 
“Foxy’ Peyton, the proprietor of a 
newspaper, that, through the journal in 


question, they give him in marriage to - 


the holder of a “lucky” number. Tickets 
are to be sold at one dollar each, and the 
proceeds are to go to Jack. After this 
scheme has been set in motion, Wright 
falls in love with Helen Heyer, and 
bankrupts himself buying tickets in her 
name. When the drawing takes place, 
the bride-elect proves to be the carica- 
ture already mentioned. Our hero isn’t 
willing to give up his spoils in order to 
get the woman he loves, but, in the nick 
of time, he finds that the winning ticket 
was stolen, and succeeds in buying off 
its real owner. 

The idea is undeniably fresh and in- 
genious, but nothing unexpected comes 
out of it, and the method of its handling 
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is the method of frank burlesque. Manyis a tragedy! The glasses belonged to 


of the play’s persons and incidents are 
hitched to the plot by the slenderest pos- 
sible thread, as in the second act, where 
Jack Wright is wholly forgotten while 
a fat wornan and a thin woman are com- 
ically coached in throwing the medicine 
ball. The dialogue, to quote “Fory” 
Peyton, contains an astonishing amount 
of “Joe Miller stuff.” Mrs. Young has 
evolved two or three quaint notions in 
the line of characters, and she has suc- 
ceeded in manifesting a charming rela- 
tionship between a mother anid son who 
figured in her play, but these things did 
not recompense me for the general dull- 
ness of the performance. 

Fatee undoubtedly is the present 
vogue in New York, and Mrs. Young’s 
work is being classed with the Rhine- 
hart-Hopwood piece at the Astor. There 
are farces and farces, however, and to 
me “The Lottery Man” is 166 hours 
short of being “Seven Days.” 


“Old Dutch” 


IN SPITE of its libretto, “Old 
Dutch,” in which Lew Fields is appear- 
ing at the Herald Square, is a capital 
entertainment. The credit for this fact 
belongs partly to Mr. Fields, partly to 
Composer Victor Herbert, partly to 
Stage Director Ned Wayburn, and 
chiefly to the prettiest chorts that ever 
twinkled on the far side of the foot- 
lights. That chorus alone is worth the 
price of admission, and ten cents for 
opera glasses, and two dollars for an- 
other seat to-morrow night. 

_ We were three men in a boat—I 

mean a box—the night I saw “Old 
Dutch,” and there was only one pair of 
glasses between us! There, my friends, 


mine host, who insisted this ear-sight 
was so bad he couldn’t hear a musical 
comedy without opera glasses.. So the 
rest of us strained our eyes and wished 
we were conducting the orchestra. Mr. 
Fields’ chorus is quite fresh and girly— 
not the least the sort of chorus that, to 
quote from “The Only Law,” is as fa- 
miliar to the front row “Johnnie” as 
the bass viol. It is all smiles and dimples 
and animation. Somewhere in this vast 
universe there may be a man who 
wotildn’t enjoy sitting in front of that 
chorus, but, if such there be, he must 
reside in a home for the blind. 

Edgar Smith provided a great deal of 
plot for “Old Dutch,” and, somehow, 
when librettists provide plot they feel 
that their responsibility ceases. A mere 
playwright knows that the narration of 
his story should be disguised, and made 
etitertaining, but a librettist sends on his 
people to tell the why and wherefore in 
witless and soul-wearying paragraphs. 
There are chorusless spots in “Old 
Dutch” where the pony ballot or the 
broilers would come in handy—and 
don’t. But these spots are forgotten and 
forgiven for the spots where they do. 
Mr. Wayburn has put on several dances 
full of character and spirit, the “busi- 
ness” of his opening number, in which 
the young women are mountain climbers 
and make ingenious use of their alpen- 
stocks, being quite the cleverest in my 
recollection. Mr. Fields has four or five 
screamingly funny bits, as, for example, 
when he undertakes, for the first time, 
to harness a horse, and wher he dis- 
guises himself as a gypsy and atternpts 
a pas-seul. Mr. Herbert’s score is rich 
in tone and melody, bearing the rela- 
tion to the work of our other composers 
that purée bears to consommé. His chef 
d oeuvre in “Old Dutch” is “My Gypsy 
Sweetheart,” a song so full of spirit, 
and sung with such dash atid abandon, 
that it brings the audience to its feet. 





g UCILLE LE ROY 
f of the Number 3 
Company, “The 
Cat and The Ca- 
nary,” writes home 
to her younger sis- 
ter, Susie, about 
Mm the troubles of the 
ei road, 
ween Fort SMITH, 
ARKANSAS 
pom DEAR LITTLE Sis: 
The first thing I 
eam did when I struck 
ia this lively little vil- 
lage was to hike 
down to the Grand 
| # Opera House to see 
iy if I got any mail, 
and there was your 
nice homey letter grinning a welcome at 
me. They always call the theatres Grand 
Opera Houses around these parts, and 
nobody can find out why. This particu- 
lar one is two flights up over a trunk 
store. I took one hurriéd glance at the 
dressing-room I'll have to use, and it 


looked like a horse-stall. Still, it wasn’t 
as grimy as it might have been, and 
I honestly saw an electric-light in it, so 
it really isn’t so bad. 

Your letters are always like ready 
money to me, but this last one almost 
made me say things. So you want to 
join me and go on the stage, do you? 
Well, as long as going on the stage is 
what you want, you aren’t lonesome. 
Nearly every other small town girl who 
isn’t sewing on her wedding lingerie 
wants to do the same thirig. One actress 
is enough in nearly any family, and I’m 
pretty sure I’m enough for ours. No, 
Susie, I’m not jealous because you’re 
better looking, and I’m not afraid that 
you will cop all of the family honors, 
but take it from me and stay at home. 
Yes, I certainly do know how tired a 
person can get of their home town, I 
know how tired you are of seeing the 
same people and the same stores and the 
same dogs and hearing about the Harri- 
son baby’s new tooth and the new hired 
girl over at the Jacksons’, and whether 
Mr. and Mrs. Sims are really going to 
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get a divorce after all. But, still, Gales- 
burg, Illinois, looks mighty good to me, 
just now. This Being On the Stage and 
Seeing the World specialty isn’t what it 
is advertised to be, and I can think of 
lots of nicer things that I would rather 
do than one-night stands through Mis- 
souri and Arkansas in the chorus of No. 
3 “Cat and Canary” company. 

Every gir! who hasn’t a hair-lip and 
isn’t cross-eyed thinks that she could 
make Maude Adams die of jealousy if 
she only had a chance to go on the stage. 
If a girl sings in the village choir or 
recites two poems and an encore at the 
Ladies’ Aid Society strawberry festival, 
she is awfully sure she could make a 
great hit if she could pull off the same 
stuff in front of Belasco or one of the 
Frohmans. All of these village Flossies 
are saving up their money so that they 
can have their pictures taken like Billie 
Burke. 

You want to hear all about the won- 
derful life I’ve had since I’ve become an 
actress, do you? Well, it is drizzling 
horribly, the rainy season seems to be 
following us around, and as I’m not go- 
ing to leave this room until show time 
rail do my best for you. You know, I 
had the picture all planned pretty. I 
saw myself touring the south in a pri- 
vate car, ordering folks around and 
wearing regular magazine clothes all the 
time. Of course, there would be dozens 
of stage-door Johnnies waiting after the 
show with a bunch of American Beau- 
ties big enough to wreck a motor-car, 
and all I had to do was to take my 
choice for supper. I had heard about the 
hard work, of course, but I wouldn’t 
mind that, for I had it all figured out 
that I'd be a regular star in a couple of 
years. Which was fine, you know, but 

things are not working out just that 


You ought to see this room, kid, and 
it is pretty much like the ones I usually 
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draw. There is a bed in it that looks like 
a scenic railway, two chairs that almost 
match, a wash-stand with two teaspoon- 
fuls of real wet water in the pitcher, a 
poor old sickly mirror that is so narrow 
I can only look at myself in sections, 
and seven calendars from 1902 on up, 
doubling and skipping as to dates. I 
wont have to use this room much, 
though, ‘cause we pull out of -here at 
four in the morning. Have you a picture 
of Yours Truly out in the rain at four, 
with a heavy suit-case waiting for a 
train that has not been on time for sev- 
eral years? We haven’t even a bowing 
acquaintance with a Pullman, so we will 
have to sit up the rest of the night. If 
we reach the next town early enough, 
we can get a room at the hotel and try 
to sleep, although it isn’t easy to sleep 
in the day-time at these noisy places. 
This traveling is a fine game, kid, and 
I’m just beginning to realize what I’m 
up against. You spend about half of 
your time getting some place and nearly 
all of the rest of your time getting out, 
with just enough sandwiched in between 
to make-up, go through the show, bor- 
row some cold cream, and pack again. 
It is just three weeks since we left 
Chicago, but it‘certainly does seem ages 
to me. I certainly was some proud when 
you and Jimmie came up frém Gales- 
burg to see the show, when we had our 
try-out there. Jimmie sure thought I 
looked pretty in the third act. Well, I 
can’t sing a note, so I guess it was my 
face and figure that got me the job, al- 
though I don’t feel exactly proud of them 
when I take a look at the rest of this 
chorus bunch. Still, I’ve got the dance 
steps all down pat, now, and it isn’t so 
bad. I’ve learned several things since 
then, and I really believe I’m learning a 
little something every day, although I 
could get along fine without knowing 
most of it. Well, as soon as we left Chi- : 
cago, we started on our regular route, 





and we have becn playing the kerosene 
towns ever since. But what I have seen 
of the country we have been through so 
far isn’t much to talk about. I’ve seen 
about a million bum farms from the car 
window. I can’t remember one town 
from another, but none of them has got 
anything on Galesburg. The only one I 
can remember is Lamar, Missouri. 
Generally, as soon as we get to a town, 
we first go to the theatre to get our mail. 
Then we walk down Main Street, if we 
have time enough to get rubbered at 
and maybe jolly a clerk or two. Then we 
go to a bum hotel and try to get some- 
thing to eat, and then to the theatre. 
After that we are tired enough, after 
our dancing and eight changes, so we 
get a bite of something to eat and start 
waiting for our train. When we can get 
a whole night’s sleep in a real bed, we 
almost cry for joy. There is generally a 
matinée in the towns we play on Satur- 
day. On Sunday, we wash and mend 
= write letters. It is a glorious life, 


I’m rooming with Irene St. Claire. 
Her real name is Josie Hinkson and her 
father is a grocer in Piqua, Ohio. She 
left home because she wouldn’t clerk in 
the store, but I believe a pound of sugar 
would look like a lifelong friend to her 
just now. I don’t mind her much, as 
long as I’ve got to room with some one, 
but, gee, how'd I’d like to sleep just one 
night alone! You would turn your nose 
up at the things we do because we have 
to. If we didn’t live that way we would 
have to quit and be stranded without 
either money or job. 

Meals! Heavens, I’d commit murder 
for a real home dinner. On the trains 
we eat dry sandwiches because we can’t 
afford the dining-car. You ought to see 
those sandwiches. They keep them un- 
der glass cases in the station lunch 
rooms. Tii¢v make them once a year so 
as to have them ready. The sandwiches 


consist of two very thick, old, and 
friendless slices of bread, sheltering and 
almost concealing an unarmed and de- 
fenseless bite of cheese, the sallow com- 
plexioned kind. And the hotel feed! Lit- 
tle Sis, if they want to punish the city 
prisoners they ought to make ’em eat 
those meals. I would be willing to 
change places with them at meal times, 
anyhow. The dinners are about like this, 
and I hate even to talk about the other 
meals, First they bring you some pale, 
sickly soup. You know it is soup because 
they say so. Then the waitress starts rat- 
tling off something that you learn in 
time are the names of about four dif- 
ferent kinds of meat. Here she has you 
double-crossed, for, no matter which 
one you say she hands you a wafer-like 
piece of brown undressed kid glove, sur- 
rounded by glue, best quality, tinted 
brown. We generally order all the kinds 
there are, just to be on the safe side. 
The vegetables are served in birds’ bath 
tubs, of course. You generally get about 
three varieties, and they are all light 
green and soft and taste something like 
canned corn. The dessert is usually 
stewed fruit, and I am getting to be a 
sleuth at the dessert game. Honest, I can 
tell what kind it is before I am half 
through. 

I have sold all of my white clothes 
to the maids at thehotels and have 
taken to wearing black cotton things. 
Black cotton may get soiled just as 
quick as white, but you can’t prove it. 
We can’t get to laundries but now and 
then on these one-night stands, so we 
wash out our stockings and handker- 
chiefs in our rooms and dry them 
against the window panes and on the 
radiators—if they’re hot. : 

So you want to know all about the 
company, and how they act and what 
they do amd whether they are interest- 
ing or not. You just t to take one 


jong’ glanee at this company. I never 
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saw such a bunch of frosts together at 
one time in my life. 


Miss Anne Stafford, the “Canary,” is 


a dear, even if she does leok much to 
the bad early ist the morning. She trav- 
els in a Pullman and. stays at the best 
hotels, so I am not exactly intimate with 
her. I don’t believe she would recognize 
me if I were to meet her on the corner, 
for she sticks around. the hotel pretty 
close and-never goes om the street. That 
exclusive business. works pretty well in 
the jay towns, though, and the folks all 
hang around just for a chance to get a 
good look at her, She’s got a temper that 
would make the mother-in-law joke re- 
tire forever. When she gets mad you 


cam hear her scream all over town, and 
she loses her temper every second day, 
just to keep im practice. She is getting so 
fat she has an awful time getting into 


her stage costumes, but she fixes her 
hair just lovely and has beautiful clothes 
even off the stage. 

Harold Hunter, the tenor, is a mess, 
even a bigger mess than tenors are usu- 
ally supposed to be, and you know that 
is some. He is as conceited as all of the 
matinée idols put together, and uses lots 
worse grammar than the man who 
brought our coal last winter. If he had 
just a little more brains, he would be 
half-witted. He is overbearing, impolite, 
disagreeable, and every other unpleas- 
ant adjective. And yet, in every town we 
play, some of the social buds sit in the 
‘boxes and grin at him, and even write 

‘him notes and invite him out to dinner, 
just because he looks good with grease- 
paint on and sings a song about soulful 
eyes. 

I really do feel sorry for poor old 
Norman Graves. He is the comedian, 
you remember. He is sick half of the 
time and sends most of his money. to his 
wife.and six children.in New Jersey. I 
don’t know why it-is, I’m sure, but all 
comedians seem to have large-famillies. 


_ Elizabeth Carrol, the ingenue, is hav- 
ing a joyous time of it. Her almost-di- 
vorced husband keeps on following the 
show around and she spends most of her 
time escaping from lim and trying to 
get up a case with the advance man, 
whea he comes back with the show, and 
she drinks pretty hard, of course, but I 
am getting so I can forgive nearly any- 
thing these days. She is a pretty, dark- 
eyed little thing, who looks as if she be- 
lieves in Mother Goose and the Stork 
“ haps Claus. 

rest of the company are preity 
punk, for true. Marie Cones ae the 
cutest thing in the show, but she lost her 
job because she got more hands than 
Miss Stafford, who was jealous of her. 
She was the only one in the company 
who could sing at all. The chorus men 
couldn’t even hold down jobs as waiters. 
They are a lovely bunch, Some of the 
gitls have taken up with them. Lone- 
some, I suppose. This trip would make a 
person want to get friendly with a 
tongue-tied Turk. 

There is one thing, though, that has 
surprised me all through, and that is the 
chorus girls, They are not half as bad 
as they are painted. You see, I thought 
they would be something awful, when it 
came to cutting-up. But I’ve discovered 
that real sporty chorus girls, awfully 
strong on good looks and figure, don’t 
have to leave Broadway to join a No. 
3 Road Co. They can find other things 
more to their taste. Our girls are either 
so old that their wrinkles show clear 
across the footlights or so young and 
giddy that they are tickled to death if a 
i ag clerk treats them to an ice-cream 
soda. . 
Grossman, the stage- er, doesn’t 
know how to take me yet, an I’m going 
to wait a good long time before letting 
him find out. If I asked him to Jet you 
join the company, he woul:: be tickled 
green, for all he wants is for me to ask 
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a few favors of him. But I wont, mostly 
because I don’t want you to go on the 
stage. Honest, little sister, I don’t want 
you to. It would be heavenly for me to 
have you here with me, to be near some 
one who really understands things, but 
this show business isn’t on the books 
for you. Take my advice, for I know. It 
is not just the traveling and the bum 
eats. It’s the whole business, the hope- 
lessness of the thing. Nobody cares a 
“damn” what anyone else does, and the 
girls gossip, anyhow. It’s the same thing 
over and over again, and there isn’t the 
ghost of a chance to get ahead in the 
game as far as I can see. 

You are a dear good baby to warn me 
about the temptations of the stage. But 
you don’t have to worry, kid, for I 
haven’t seen a single, solitary temptation 
since starting out. On the square, [ real- 
ly believe I would like to be <cimpted, 
just for the fun of it. The worst thing I 

ave done was last night, wher « swiped 
some lip-rouge from the gir] nxt to me, 
when she wasn’t looking. The nearest 
I’ve come to a wine supper was Thurs- 
day in Monett, when Jimmy Anderson, 
whose father runs the Emporium, took 
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us to the Silber Café. We had lobster 
salad, fresh from the can, and beer. He 
tried to kiss me, in the lobby of the ho- 
tel, but no one saw him and he was so 
i and funny I didn’t even slap him 
or it. 

Tell Al Merritt hello for me. I am 
going to write to him next week and 
make up. We quarreled about almost 
nothing, anyhow, and it was so nice of 
him to come to see the show in Chicago. 
He may be a stupid sort, but he knows 
how to treat a girl and he beats the 
village almost-city-chaps, after all. 

If any of the girls ask for meé, tell 
them I’m having the time of my life 
and that I’m understudy to the lead. It’s 
none of their business, anyhow. Tell 
me if Amy Grahain is trying to get up 
a case with Al. I bet she tries it, now 
that I’m gone, the old cat. 

Pll write in a week or two, In the 
meanwhile, conga that stage idea and 
be good. If I didn’t warit to have the 
folks think I was a quitter and if I had 
the price, I’d beat it for mother and 
ey cooking to-night—-and that’s no 

With love, your sister, 
LUCILLE. 
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F com Gelting Rid 


of an Incupus 
f Laveruane 


HEN I was a boy, way back in my Little Lord 
Fauntleroy days, I used to puzzle over the story of 
Sinbad and the Old Man of the Sea. It was such a 

a funny story and I never could understand why Sinbad 
didn’t toss the Old Man off when he wanted to get rid 
of him. Later, when my Fauntleroy days were beginning to 
grow mellower by the lapse of time and I first noticed the 
word “incubus,” I was puzzled by it. When I learned 
what incubus meant, I remembered the story of Sinbad, 
and decided that the Old Man and incubus were the same 
thing. I never have decided whether it was an incubus 
masquerading as the Old Man or whether it was the Old 
Man masquerading as an incubus. But I long ago decided 
that, no matter which was the original, he is an artist, and 
his work is not limited to a single réle. Speaking with the 
wisdom of youth, I should say that he can just about fill 
any old réle and do it so that the most astute manager ° 
would immediately decide he was born for it. 

I do not claim to be the originator of the idea—and I 
certainly shall not apply for a patent upon it—that the in- 
cubus is a plural actor, and has the ability to appear in any 
number of different réles and plays and lives at the same 
time. My observation of his work has been confined rather 
closely to things theatrical, but I am willing to believe that 
he is just as active in all other lines of endeavor. And most 
people find him just as difficult to dispose of as did Sinbad ' 
the Sailor. 

&£¢tt 


My first experience with Mr. Incubus was when I was 
a boy of seven. That was shortly after I made my stage 
débit. Because I had long, curly hair, and looked the part, 
I was chosen to play Little Lord Fauntleroy in this coun- 
try. I was delighted. I didn’t realize that I was being sad- 
died with an Incubus, and I rather enjoyed the experience. 
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\ and then make a dash for safety. 





I suppose I enjoyed it because I didn’t know enough not 
to. I was creating the impression among theatrical man- 
agers that I was a good child actor and would grow into a 
good juvenile actor. 

How I got rid of this incubus will be explained later, 
but now I wish to digress a little and indulge in a little 
reminiscing. Acting to children—at least it was so in my 
case—is just playing. I enjoyed being at the theatre, and 
had a fine time having fun..There wasn’t any work about 
it. I wasn’t forced to make up and the little acting that I 
had to do wasn’t anything but play, and frequently it was 
only the fear of future punishment that prevented me from 
indulging in play that was not meant to be indulged in on 
the stage. 

My father was a member of the company and often he 
would tell me how to do certain things. A short time after 
I made my appearance in the part he decided that in the 
scene where Fauntleroy cries himself to sleep on his moth- 
er’s bosom, I did not cry loud enough. He told me to cry 
louder so the audience could hear me, and I told him I 
would try. Of course, even boys who do cry, never want to 
cry, and I was one of the sort that would rather take a 
licking than to let any one know I could cry. So the next 
performance, when I was sitting in “Dearest’s” lap getting 
ready for my weeping scene, it suddenly struck me as be- 
ing so ridiculous for me to cry, that I burst out laughing. 
The laughs were smothered, my back being to the audi- 
ence; the people heard the sounds, saw me shaking, and 
supposed I was crying. It was just as good as if I had 
indulged in genuine weeps. After that, in my crying scene, 
I imitated a laugh. It was so much easier. 

The man who played “Grandpa” was very ticklish, and 
it did not take me long to discover this fact. Every per- 
formance, when we made our exit together, I would give 
him a sly punch in the ribs just as we reached the wings, 
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The next year, when I had a part in “Soudan,” an old- 
fashioned English melodrama, I had the time of my life. 
It was my first serious part, and when the women in the 
audience began to gasp at my misfortunes, I thought I 
was a great actor. I liked that because I could feel that I 























was the center of attraction. 
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I continued as a child actor for several years longer, 
and all the time the Incubus was getting a firmer seat on 
my back. However, when I was twelve, a good fairy came 
along and whisked me away from the theatre to school. 

My last performances as a child were in a melodrama 
with those old quick, dark changes of scene. Miss Elinor 
Morretti was one of the principal players in the company, 
and I recall a very strange incident about her. She had 
been playing the parts of adventuresses for years. We ap- 
peared at the Auditorium in Chicago, and while I was 
watching her I saw an exhibition of stage fright for the 
first time, Something had happened to her; probably it was 
looking out into the immense auditorium. Near the close 
of one of her big speeches she stopped suddenly, made one 
or two vain attempts to speak, and turned and walked off. 
the stage in a daze. As she reached the wings she fainted. 
She was revived in time for her next entrance, and went 
through the rest of the play as usual. She said that she had 
been seized with an attack of stage fright severer than she 
had dreamed it possible for any one to have. 

When I started to school regularly I dropped com- 
pletely out of the theatrical world. I didn’t care about go- 
ing to the theatre, and seldom did. I did not take part in a 
performance for eight years—not until after I had finished 
my school work. 

I hadn’t known much about acting when I stopped, and 3 
I suppose I forgot that little during the years away from 
the stage, but when the time came for me to do something 
for myself, I thought I should like to know if I could act. 
I thought I could. I applied for a position, and secured one 
in “The Soldiers of Fortune” at a salary of $35 a week; 
my salary when I left he stage at 12 had been $150 a week. 
The managers recalled my name, but nothing about me or 
my work. Eight years of obscurity is fatal to any stage 
incubus or stage reputation—at least it is when one is as 
young as I was. 

I was asked if I could act, and replied that I thought 
I could. I was asked what part and salary I wanted, and 
replied that I wanted any part and salary I could get, that 
my principal object in applying for a position was to dis- 
cover whether I could act. 

And that was how I buried one Old Man of the Sea. 
At various times he has tried to pop up again, and has 
succeeded to the extent of telling the public that I used 
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) f] to be a boy with long curls who played Little Lord | 
Fauntleroy. 
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\ After I made my second start cnother Incubus tried to 
get a strangle hold upon me. I was young and looked the 
| |, part, and though I was later given the réle of Captain 
f JAIAE Stewart in “Soldiers of Fortune” I was called a “juvenile” 
y| Ny and paid a juvenile’s salary. Pretty soon I awoke to the 

* fact that the parts I was getting were parts that required 
Niz | little active brain work, or at least that seettied to require | 














TS} little, and to the further fact that “juveniles” never were } 
ww paid very large salaries. 
\ | So I got out my ambition, brushed it up a bit, and de- 
cided I would try to shake off this incubus and make an- 
other attempt to learn whether or not I could act. Perhaps 
it was a stroke of good fortune that happened to me then; 
perhaps it was just the result of my decision to be sotne- 
thing better or quit the stage. At any rate, Henry Harris 
asked me one day if I would not like to play with Bob 
Edeson in “Classmates.” Mr. Harris outlined the play and 
y \ the part he wanted me to have, and asked if I could do it y 
atid wanted to do it. I assured him I could and did, and he 


NZ | signed me. gS! 
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I took a little trip to Europe before “Classmates” was fa 
yyy finished and got back to New York just in time to héar it 
\ i] at the first reading. When I heard the third act, and saw \ 
what was expected of te there, I said to myself: 

“This is the time, young fellow, for you to dig in and 
work. You can’t work a bluff here, by just looking like 
yourself. You’ve got to deliver the goods or quit.” 

I think I worked harder in preparing that part than I 
had on all the other previous parts combined, and it was 
the first great blow struck at the incubus of “juvenilism.” 
Mt. Harris liked my work. I passed into “The Third De- 
gree” when Mr. Harris took that play off Klaw & Er- 
langer’s hands because they thought it couldn’t be any- 
thing but a failure. Each new part has been a little broader 
and bigger than the preceding, and I have been very grate- 
NAP ful for the opportunity to have them. 

I 3 236s Now Mr. Harris is going to give me a little more rope 
Bw and let me try to be a star in “Bobby Burnitt,” the play 

: that Winchell Smith wrote for me from those clever 
stories of George Randolph Chester. 

I think “Bobby” will be a fine little comedy, and I take 









































































































































some satisfaction in the knowledge that I “discovered” it 
myself. It came about this way. 


+ + + 





About the time I had given my ambition another good 
brushing up and decided I would try to find a play suitable 
for me as the star, and would then hunt up a producer with 
faith enough in me to try it, I had a chance to read “The 
Fortune Hunter.” I liked it immensely and thought it 
surely would prove a winner. If I had had the money to 
finance it I shoulun’t have hesitated a moment. But I 
didn’t, and while I was trying to decide whether I could 
urge any of my friends to be my angel, I was told by Win- 
chell Smith, the author, that he had disposed of it. | 

Well, when “The Fortune Hunter” was produced and 
was an instant success, I was pleased, both on Smith’s ac- 
count and because it seemed to indicate that I had a little 
judgment of the value of a play in manuscript. That gave 
my ambition another boost, and Chester’s “Bobby Burnitt” 
stories came out about that time. I pounced on them, 
bought the right to dramatize them, and looked about for 
a playwright to do the work. Clyde Fitch half promised 
that he would do it, but he couldn’t see his way clear, and 
finally backed out. Then I took it to Smith and said 
to him: 

“Billy, you must do this; you know I lost out on ‘The ' 
Fortune Hunter’ and maybe you owe me something on 
that account.” 

It didn’t look like an easy task, but Billy was persuaded, 
and I think he has made a delightful little comedy out of 
it. My judgment may prove poor, but if it does I shall not 
be lonesome, for the history of the stage is full of instances 
where people who had had a great deal of experience have 
failed in their efforts to pick a winning play. Even Klein 
had some difficulty in securing a production of “The Third | 
Degree,” in spite of his other great successes. 


t+ ¢ 


Speaking of Klein reminds me of another sort of in- 
cubus that theatrical people are sometimes forced to strug- 
gle with, When I was Little Lord Fauntleroy, the part of 
the bootblack was played by Mr. Klein. He knew he was 
not a very good actor; he did not try to be, because his 
mind was set upon writing plays. In those days he was al- 































































































ways writing. I recall him now, sitting behind the scenes 
during his long waits, with a pad on his knee, his pencil 
moving rapidly as he scribbled another scene of the play 
he was writing at that particular time. 

The other members of the company were guying him 
continually. One would pass as he was writing and say: 

“Huh, Charlie, why don’t you stop wasting your time?” 

“Oh, but this is good; listen!” 

He would read what he had written. 

“Rotten,” the other would comment, “never heard any- 
thing bad enough to compare with it.” 

Since those days I have tried to think Klein’s associates 
took this attitude in order to spur him on to greater efforts, 
but then it sounded to me quite otherwise, 

Klein, however, refused to permit the Incubus of Dis- 
couragement to get a good hold on him. He wrote on, 
keeping his face always toward the goal, plodding on cour- 
ageously. Finally he arrived. Klein has talent, genius per- 
haps, but the people who think he suddenly arrived at the 
top of the ladder are greatly mistaken. He worked his way 
up and he earned every step of that way. 
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I think that all actors at times have some Incubus to 
get rid of, and each one gets rid of one or more. Perhaps 
this is more frequently done in the case of physical ob- 4 
stacles. I know a number of players, especially men, who 
labor under the disadvantages of some physical defect that 
if permitted to do so would mar their work so greatly that 
they would be practical failures. In the majority of in- 
stances of this kind, however, the men have shaken off the 
Incubus and have become good actors, sometimes great 
artists. And of course it is a frequent occurrence for a 
player to give a fine performance when a painful illness is 
struggling to lay him on his back. 

There are Incubuses and Incubuses, but none of them 
can keep us from doing our work if we keep the club 
handy and rap their heads every time they try to climb 
upon our backs. And it is easier to keep them off than to 
shake them off after they get on. 
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THE ARMY 
ERE is no rule for determining the 


origin of an actor. He may come 

from a humble cottage in an ob- 

scute little town, or from the palace 

whéte royalty holds sway; for the stage 
Id of e 


is the great level fie xploitation to 
which talent naturally gravitates. 
Accordingly, the Army and the Navy 
havé contributed their quota of mem- 
bets to the theatrical profession, and 
though the list of players is not long, it 
is one that reflects the compliment that 
goes with success upon the various mili- 
tary afd sea-going relatives. 
iss Henrietta Crosman, who lends 
much dignity, charm, and mental luster 
to the stage, is an Army girl. She was 
born it Wheeling, West Virginia, and 
het father was Major George Hampden 
Crosman, of the United States Army. 
Her grandfather, also, was a soldier. 
Miss Crosman herself knows what it is 
to fight, for she has had much of it to 
do in winning her way to stellar prom- 
inence. It was riot an easy battle, for 
there wete no ministering “angels” to 
smooth the way. Henrietta Crosman is 
both famous and rich, but this enviable 
position she has attained by hard work, 
gtit, and a dogged determination that 
bespeaks the military blood in her veiris. 


Be is afi arderit suffragist, and says 
of it: 

“I am not only in sympathy with it, 
but I would pick up a gun and go out 
and fight for it any day!” 

The daughter of an army officer is 
never afraid of the battlefield. 

Miss Ida Vernon, who has graced the 
American stage for’ tnote than half a 
centtity, is the daughter of an English’ 
army officer who was also a younger soft 
of the Scotch Earl of Caithness. It is 
fot, however, the military exploits of 
her ancestors that make Miss Vernon's 
army connections interesting, but rather 
the exciting experiences of the actress 
herself which took place during the 
Civil War. 

Miss Vernon made her stage débit in 
Boston, in 1856, whet she was thirteen 
years old. At the outbreak of the war, 
she was a popular and thrifty young 
actress who owned considerable pfop- 
erty,in Richthond, Va., all of which was 
confiscated after the burning of the city. 
During. those years she had many extit- 
ing experiences, for between engagé- 
ments at the theatre, Miss Vernon spent 
the time nursing the sick and dying if 
the hospitals. Once, while trying 0 
bring her little iiece to the north, she 
sticceeded in running the blockade, but 
on the return trip to Richmond was at 
rested and sent to Washington. 
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Upon her release she made another 
attempt to reach the Viginia city, but at 
Fortress Monroe was again taken pris- 
oner, in which “thinking part” she re- 
mained for six weeks, But the actress 
was determined to get back to Rich- 
mond, for the purpose of presenti 
some plays that her southern friends 
had not seen, and in order to do so took 
a circuitous route that threw the author- 
ities off the track. First she sailed to 
London, then to Halifax, on to Ber- 
muda, and finally gained the coveted 
coast of South Carolina, from which 
point the journey to Richmond was then 
made, In her early twenties, Ida Vernon 
was a brave young warrior, and even 
now, when most army officers have re- 
tired, she is erect and at the post of 
duty, 


Odette Tyler is the daughter of an 
army officer of the Confederacy, Her 
father was General William W. Kirk- 
land, and the femily was one of the 
most distinguished in the south, Other 
names well known in war times are 
linked with hers, for she is a niece of 
General William Hardee and of Ad- 
miral Kirkland, 

“Odette Tyler” is a nom de thééitre, 
which was assumed at the time of her 
débit in 1884. She was then twelve 
years old, Time has proven the justifi- 
cation of this early determination to go 
upon the stage, for her career has been 
highly successful. Miss Tyler is not only 
an accomplished actress, but a clever 
writer. She is the author of many mag- 
azine stories, a novel, and a play called 
“The Red Carnation,” 

In private life Miss Tyler is the wife 
of Mr. Rezin Davis Shepherd, who is 
known on the stage as R, D, MacLean, 
Their home is in West Virginia, where 
they own an estate of a thousand beauti- 
ful aeres. Elizabeth Lee Kirkland is the 
name to which Odette Tyler was born, 
She is a sister of Hardee Kirkland, the 


* 


Henry Guy Carleton, the playwright, 
comes of military stoek and is the gon 
of the. late General James H. Carleton, 
United States Army. 

After graduating from college, Mr. 


Carleton himself entered the army, but 
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a short trial convinced him that it was 
not the career for which he was meant, 
and his resignation seon followed. 
Newspaper work then engaged his at- 
tention, and from that he evoluted into 
a playwright, He is the author of “A 
Gilded Fool,” made famous by Nat 
Goodwin, and of other successful 
dramas, At one time, too, he was the 
husband of Miss Effie Shannon, and at 
another, of Miss Olive May—neither 
post being his present station. 


Miss Olive May, who is now Mrs. 
John W. Albaugh, Jr., is related to the 
army, for her father, Gordon A, May, 
is a Civil War veteran. He entered the 
strife a lieutenant of the Thirteenth 
Illinois, Cavalry, and was rapidly pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 
Miss May is a Chicago girl and pre- 
pared for the stage in that city, 


Miss Flora Juliet Bowley, who ig s0 
pleasantly remembered as Shirley Ross- 
more in “The Lion and the Mouse,” and 
as Sylvia in “Classmates,” is @ sister of 
pee Bowley, now stationed at West 

oint, 


Miss Ruth Benson, who for several 
seasons has been associated with Miss 
Grace George, was born at Fort Logan, 
Montana, and is the daughter of Major 
Henry M, Benson, of the regular army. 
Her husband, Holbrook Blinn, who is 
continually adding to his list of fine in- 
terpretations, is the son of Colonel 
one H. Blinn, a veteran of the Civil 

ar, 


Migs Lillian Britton, the grand opera 
rima donna, is the daughter of the late 
ajor John Britton of Civil War mem- 
ory. In private life Miss Britton is 
the wife of Jefferson Egan, also of 
grand opera fame. 

Mrs. James Brown Potter, née Cora 
Urquhart, whom Americans failed to 
appreciate on her recent visit to this 
country, is the daughter of Colonel 
David Urquhart of New Orleans, 

Miss Elizabeth Tyree is also a col- 
onel’s daughter, her father having been 
a Confederate officer during the Civil 
War. 

The English army, too, has contrib- 
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uted at least one notable name to the 
stage, that of Brtice McRae. The splen- 
did achievements of this polished actor 
have kept him in the spot-light of com- 
pliment for many years, during which 
time he has supportéd such stars as 
Olga Nethersole, Mrs. Fiske, Ethel 
Barrymore, and Julia Marlowe. Mr. 
McRae is the son of a surgeon in the 
British army. 


II 
THE NAVY 


MISS GRACE FILKINS, who has 
recently been seen in the leading rdle of 
“An American Widow,” is in private 
life the wife of Rear Admiral Adolph 
Marix of the United States Navy. It 
was the admiral, then commander, you 
remember, who was judge advocate of 
the inquiry board that decided that the 
ill-fated Maine had been blown up from 
the outside. 

In the troubles that followed Com- 
mander Marix was actively engaged, 
and his duties finally took him to Ma- 
nila, where for some time he was cap- 
tain of the port. During this time Miss 
Filkins left the stage long enough to 
make an extended visit to the chief 
city of the Philippines, where the Marix 
family were among the most popular 
members of the city’s interesting so- 
ciety. And by the family is meant Ad- 
miral Marix, Mrs. Marix, and her 
clever and beautiful daughter, Alida, 
who is about her mother’s size, and 
looks a shade or two younger. 

The Marix home was a spacious oll 
stucco house, the “sala” or draw- 
ing-room of which was directly 
across the street from the little 
front room of the mippa cottage 
where Emilio Aguinaldo lived 
after his release from jail. The 

grounds were studded 
with palms and tropical 
foliage of gorgeous hues, 
and in the rear stretched 
the white beach of glo- 
rious Manila bay. It was 
an ideal place for enter- 
tainment, and many were 
the brilliant functions. 
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given in this historic house which, pre- 
vious to the Marix occupancy, had been 
the home of Gen. Luke E. Wright, who 
became governor of the Philippines. 

Admiral Marix, who is one of the 
most popular officers Manila ever knew, 
is a diplomat. That is the reason he 
never objects to the theatrical plans of 
Miss Grace Filkins. 

Another actress who hails from the 
navy is Miss Marie Wainwright, who 
is the daughter of the late Commodore 
J. M. Wainwright, U. S. N. She is also 
a relative of Rear Admiral Richard 
Wainwright, who gained considerable 
fame for his part in the destruction of 
Admiral Cervera’s squadron off San- 
tiago. 

Miss Wainwright has long been 
known as an accomplished player of ex- 
treme refinement, and has supported 
many of the greatest of the stars, in- 
cluding Booth, Barrett, and Salvini. She 
was once the wife of Louis James, and 
was a devoted step-mother to his daugh- 
ter Millie, a diminutive bit of humanity 
who retired from the stage a few years 
ago. 

An actor who has a right to claim re- 
lationship with the navy—though of 
the English brand—is Kyrle Bellew, for 
he spent seven years of his young life 
as a cadet in its service. Mr. Bellew was 
born in Calcutta, and made his débiat in 
Australia. 

Mr. Robert Hilliard, too, by birth is 
connected with the United States Navy 
through his son, now an ensign, who 
was graduated from Annapolis several 
years ago. 

Miss Lena Ashwell, the talented 

emotional actress, whom England 
occasionally lends us, is a daughter 
of the navy, her father having been 
Captain Pocock of the British Ser- 
vice. 
_ Ben Greet, of pastoral 
proclivities, is the son of 
Captain William Greet, 
of the British navy. 

And jolly May Rob- 
son is the daughter of a 
naval officer who was 
stationed in Australia at 
the time of her birth. 
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PLAY BILL RESTAURAN U 
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I‘ THE row of houses facing Jackson 
Square Park on historic Greenwich 

Avenue, which marks the northern 
boundary of quaint and labyrinthine old 
Greenwich Village in New York, the 
keen eyed saunterer may locate a dingy 
three-storied brick building which bears 
across the glass front of its lower floor 
the inscription : 


“BRITTING’S DINING ROOM.” 


Upon stepping closer to the dust 
fre¢kled window it will be observed that 
it contains, instéad of the usual food 
samples and printed menus, the wax 
figure of an old-time negro minstrel, 
smiling over his banjo, and a number of 
framed playbills, yellow and faded with 
age. A glimpse inside the narrow door- 
way will disclose more souvenirs of the 
same kind. And then, if the saunterer 
happens to have time to spare, and is in 
the mood to enjoy a dip into theatrical 
antiquity, he will do well to walk on in 
and make the acquaintance of the pro- 
prietor of this strange old eating-house. 
For this is the original “Playbill Restau- 
rant” of New York, if not of the United 
States, the queerest, most delighful old 
den conceivable, and Charles H. Brit- 
ting, the jolly, rotund host who dispenses 
6 d cheer, is one of the most unique 

lovable charactérs that may be met 
with outside the pages of Dickens or 





‘iteak With an expansive smile which 
crinkles his ruddy face into a hundred 
little wrinkles, he greets the visitor and 
straightway offers him the freedom of 
the house. 

It might be natural at first for one to 
question whether the place is really a 
restaurant, for the six or eight small 
black-walnut tables in the room seem 
lost amid the profusion of framed play- 
bills, lithographs, engravings and pho- 
tographs, books and numberless relics 
of the stage which cover the walls, oc- 
cupy the corners, and overflow upon the 
tables, chairs, and floor. If it were not 
for the tell-tale odor of*soup and roast 
beef pervading the atmosphere, one 
might easily imagine that he had entered 
the studio of some noted antiquarian 
or the storage-room of a museum. In- 
deed, there would be truth in these con- 
jectures. For Mr. Britting is nothing 
less than a simon-pure antiquarian, and 
his restaurant has been known for many 
years to certain of its patrons as a“‘mau- 
soleum” of amusement antiquities. 


The Founders of the House 


MORE than forty years ago the 
Brittings, father and son, went into 
business here, though it is now some 
eighty-five years since the restaurant 
which they took over was founded. That 
was in the days when Greenwich Vil- 
lage lay several miles distant from the 
city of New York, when cows still 
browsed in the woods and open fields 
above the lane now known as Chambers 
Street. 
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Previous to buying the Greenwich 
Village restaurant, the elder Britting 
had conducted an eating-house at the 
corner of New and Broad streets, in 
the town of Newark, The Newark The- 
atre was near by, and the restaurant 
soon came to be patronized by the min- 
strc] men and actors who appeared 
therein. The present Mr. Britting, as a 
bor. made friends among the 
“show” people, Every time a new offer- 
ing was put on at the theatre the lad 
saved the announcement bill or the pro- 

. In this way his collection started. 
is professional friends began to take 
an interest in his hobby, and in their 
travels always remembered to save for 
him all programs, prints, and hangers 
which happened to come their way. 
Later on, as the business prospered, Mr. 
Britting began to visit the auction- 
rooms and buy up such theatrical sou- 
venirs as took his fancy and came with- 
in his means. 


Thousands of Bills and Hangers 


THUS his collection has grown until 
to-day it comprises an overwhelming 
amount of matters—-American, British, 
and continental playbills and hangers 
to the number of nearly 20,000; almost 
half as many rare portraits of stars 
now gone into eclipse; scenes from 
plays; autograph letters, books of biog- 
raphy and history, many of them first 
editions; and hundreds of personal 
mementoes, such as the costumes of 
Billy Birch, one of the old-time kings 
of minstrelsy; the skull of Joseph Jef- 
ferson’s dog “Schneider” presented to 
Mr. Britting by Jefferson himself and 
accompanied by a humorous letter in 
“Rip’s” own handwriting; the sword 
used by John Wilkes Booth as Rich- 
mond in various productions of “Rich- 
ard III;” one of Edwin Forrest’s 
meerschaum pipes ; the banjo played for 
many years by Charles E, Dobson, when 
he was known as the best banjo-player 
on our minstrel stage; a pair of white 
satin slippers worn by Fanny Kemble 
as Juliet; a gauntlet that once belonged 
to Charlotte Cushman; a lock of Adel- 
aide Neilson’s beautiful hair. 

Crammed as the little dining-room is 
with souvenirs, only a small proportion 
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of Mr. Britting’s treasures are to be 
found there. For the bulk of them one 


must visit the trunks and packing-rases 


in the cellar, the closets in the hallways 

of the house, and the rooms upstairs. 
Even the kitchen has been pressed 

into service as a storage-place. Books, 


rolls of lithographs, and programs oc- 
sien rily given 


cupy shelyes that are o 
over to cooking utensils and 
and even claim a portion of the long 
kitchen table. A dusty costume or two 
may often be found hanging on the 
behind the door. Not long ago Mr. Brit- 
ting says he was obliged to discharge a 
helper because he found her, when in 
need of a dish-cloth, tearing off one of 
the tails of a faney linen coat that had 
been worn on the stage by Uncle Ben 
Cotton. . 


Fifteen Tons of Curios 


ALTOGETHER, it has been esti- 
mated, the collection aggregates nearly 
fifteen tons in weight. But Mr. Britting 
seems to know the history of every relic 
in his possession. It is well worth while 
to get his comment on them. 

For these many years the “Playbill 
Restaurant” has been a favorite ren- 
dezvous of old-time minstrels and act- 
ors. Of late, as the city has pushed far- 
ther north, it has lost much in general 
patronage, but most of its professional 
patrons are secretly glad for this, as it 
has thereby gained a sort of antique ex- 
clusiveness which has only added to its 
charm, Mr. Britting often speaks of the 
business chances he has missed by fail- 
ing to move on uptown with the crowd 
and open a larger restaurant, where he 
could display his effects to the best ad- 
vantage. 

“But I’m too old to make the change 
now, he always concludes, “and be- 
sides, I guess I like this little business 
here, just as it is. I can tend to it my- 
self, all except the cooking and dish- 
washing, and that allows me plenty of 
time to talk to my friends and enjoy 
life. Besides, the air up around Forty- 
second Street would give me St Vitus’ 
dance, or something worse, I’m afraid.” 

Most of the playbill decorations 
which give name to this quaint snug- . 
gery were framed and hung upon the 












walls in 1869, and since then barely one 
has been removed. But every year has 
witnessed new additions to the original 
pieces, until to-day, one will find certain 
sections of the wall covered with three 
layers of playbill, lithographic, and pho- 
tographic ornamentation. 

It will be observed, when one comes 
to scan the walls at close range, that 
minstrel programs and hangers are 
much in evidence. Mr. Britting will also 
point out to you the fact that a surpris- 
ing number of our best-known stars of 
the “legitimate” won their first plaudits 
in burnt cork companies. 

“Though most of them would like the 
public to forget that,” he adds with a 
laugh. 


Echoes of Minstrelsy 


AMONG the most highly prized ofall 
the bills is one telling of “The Old Vir- 
ginia Serenaders,” who gave the first 
negro minstrel entertainment in New 
York at the Bowery Anmphion, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1843. Another details the at- 
tractions of Christy’s troupe, organized 
about the same time. An explanatory 
paragraph at the bottom of this faded 
sheet naively states that the musical 
program “comprises genieral ‘pot-pie’ of 
indescribable musical combinations, 
from a penny whistle to a considerable 
size tin horn, sledge-hammer, and Chi- 
nese bells. For a just appreciation of 
this wonderful exhibition, very much 
will depend upon the favor and imagina- 
tion of the audience.” On a hanger ad- 
vertising “Charley White’s Serenaders” 
in their “Chaste, Light, and Laughable 
Entertainment” we find the name of 
Tom Rice featured as “Jim Crow.” It 
was in support of Rice, when a child of 
but three years, that Joseph Jefferson 
made his first hit. A program of “Ccl- 
lender’s Famous Georgia Minstrels,” 
who appeared at Robinson’s Hall in 
Sixteenth Street, between Broadway 
and Fifth Avenue, March 8, 1877, bears 
the name of Charles Frohman, who wa; 
then acting as treasurer of the company 
and only dreaming of the international 
reputation which he now enjoys. Others 
zestfully call attention to “The Congo 
Melodists,” organized in 1844, “Gil- 
bert’s Melodeon,” in which the inimit- 
able Lotta was featured as the cham- 
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pee jig dancer, and “Haverly’s Famous 
tgia Minstrels,” in whose ranks the 
perennially-youthful Chauncey Olcott 
made his bow to the public over thirty 
years ago at Niblo’s Garden. 


Coal-Oil Johnny’s Venture 


ONE gaudy hanger, sure to attract 
attention, bears in flaming letters the 
name of a certain “Coal Oil Johnny,” 
who is referred to as the promoter or 
“angel” of an imperial and wnapproach- 
able burlesque troupe. The real name of 
this eccentric individual, known to every 
showman in the country a generation or 
more ago, was John W. Steele. He re- 
ceived his peculiar soubriquet from the 
fortune in petroleum which his mother 
made in Pennsylvania. “Johnny’s great 
ambition in life,” says Mr. Britting, 
“was to own the best variety show. in 
America. So he engaged a number of 
‘purlesque stats, bought them some 
stunning clothes, and featured them in a 
new extravaganza. But while off the 
stage these favored artists spent John- 
ny’s money like water. The women de- 
manded new gowns every few days and 
insisted upon driving to the theatres in 
which they performed in swell ba- 
rouches, while the men strutted about 
in the shiniest of silk hats, smoked dol- 
lar cigars, ate planked steaks at every 
meal, and did other wildly extravagant 
things to adve-:ise themselves, and 
Johnny good-naturedly settled for 
everything. But toward the end of the 
year he found himself forced to retire 
from the theatrical business. He had 
spent every cent of the money his moth- 
er had made. ‘The last I heard of him 
he was driving a truck out in Denver.” 


Seme Sample Bills 


TURNING to the bills advertising 
the high-class dramas of seasons long 
tast, one is at once struck by the gen- 
etal look of tawdriness which they bear. 
The paper is usually inferior, the typog- 
raphy inartistic, and the whole make-up 
on a par with modern circus handbills. 
This one, found in a gloomy corner, is 
a rood exarnple in point. It is from the 
Roston Theatre and announces, for 
Monday evening, April 20, 1857: 
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MR. EDWIN BOOTH 
HIS FIRST NIGHT 
The manager has the pleasure of announcing an engagement for Six Nights 


YOUNG AMERICAN TRAGEDIAN! 
who will make his appearance in 
HIS FATHER’S CELEBRATED CHARACTER OF 
SIR GILES OVERREACH 


with the above 


Mrs, Joun Woon, 
Mr Betton 
Mr. Joun Woon, 
Mr. W. H. Curtis, 


Miss Lizzie Emmons, 
Mr. Joun GILsert, 
Mr. W. N. Dona.pson, 
Mr. T. E. Morrts, 


and other popular artists will appear. 


Tue Box OFrFicE WILL BE OPENED AT 
11 o’CLOCK, A. M. 


TICKETS MAY BE PurcHASED 3 Days IN 
ADVANCE. 


Doors OPEN AT 7 O'CLOCK. ? PERFORMANCE TO COMMENCE aT 7%, 
Q 0 


PrivaTe Boxes 
BaLcony 


Notice: A Box in the Second Tier has been assi 
Persons, who can only be admitted to this part of the 


The custom then prevalent of publish- 
ing upon the bill a detailed synopsis of 
the play is another particular worthy of 
note. This was considered especially im- 
portant when advertising popular 
“thrillers.” 

As one enters the restaurant, one’s 
eye is almost sure to be caught by a 
closely printed hanger, embellished with 


ed for the use of Colored 
ouse and the Amphitheatre. 


a crude black wood-cut, which occupies 
a prominent position near the center of 
the left-hand wall. A curious bit of for- 
gotten theatrical history is recalled by it, 
and for this reason, and also because it 
offers a good example of the synopsis 
principle then in vogue, it may be worth 
while to give the complete text of the 
bill: 


PARK THEATRE 
BroaDWAY AND 22p STREET. 
THE HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL MELO-DRAMA, 
CRUCIBLE! 


Oakey Hat, asa—WILMOT KEIRTON. 


Act I. 

The Drugged Messenger. The watchful deaf and dumb boy witnesses the 
safe robbery. A treacherous wife and the blackmailer, The boy’s pantomime 
warning misunderstood. The curious similarity in dress. The unsuspecting 
cashier (Oakey Hall) prepares for a holiday. The poisoned ingredients work. 
He is suspected of theft. The detective arrives. Appearances ate against him. 
He is arrested. “In this moment of supreme shame, Silas Craft, Wilmot Keir- 
ton does not fear your Crucible!” 

Act II. 

The cashier’s little Eden. The witty pastry cook and the chambermaid. 
Preparations for the holidays. The lovers together. Mephistopheles comes. The 
enerornenet. The deaf and dumb boy identifies the cashier (Oakey Hall) 
as the burglar. The detective arrives. e lover lieutenant hesitates, but he 
redeems his pledge. “Me asked from love, not from hate.” The engage- 
ment ring becomes a wedding one. 


Act III. 

The tipstaffs oversee arrangements for the Old Bailey trial. The lawyers’ 
clerks chaff each other. The barristers cheek each other. The pastry cook is 
foreman of the jury. Each side have consultations. The two villains confabulate 
and the peeper goes upon the jury to convict the innocent cashier. The Matt 
Morgan tableau of the Old Bailey trial in progress. The jury deliberate. A 
photograph of how juries gamble and gambol and make merriment. How 
juries arrive at verdicts. The jury end in a fight. 
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Act IV. 


The prison on the Thames. A batch of convicts off for the hulks, The 
large-hearted gaoler and his pretty innocent daughter. The cashier in prison. 
How innocence chafes at the wrong. His bout with the guilty courier. “You are 
worse than the chaplain.” The prosecutors come to torment the cashier. 
He bears it at first, but is then tempted to murder. His interview with 
the pretty milkmaid. “I have promised to obey rules.” The guilty wife 
bribes the gaoler. He offers freedom to the cashier. How the escape can be 
effected with key and rope ladder. The noble refusal after temptation. The 
real villain caged by the deaf and dumb boy. The pal arrives and is discom- 
fited by the vigilant pastry cook. The guard overpowered. The boat arrives. 
av at hero wings the convict. The release happens. THE CRUCIBLE 


Scenery by Matt Morgan, George Hinnemann, and Charles Henry. 
THE CAST IS AS FOLLOWS: % 


Hester Ketrton, the woman of love and faith MISS MINNIE DOYLE 
(First appearance in New York.) 
CLEMENCY Newcomsg, the lady of the kitchen cabinet 
MISS ANNIE EDMONDSON 
Eve PEgAsLeicH, the woman of mystery MISS ANNIE WAKEMAN 
SusAN KNourTLey, the maid of clover and daisies.... MISS CONSTANCE LEIGH 
Peccy Tarrey, the woman of tears and fears MISS IVY E. RODAMMA 
Stevey Newcomse, the boy of poetic pantomime MARIE LOUISE 
(First appearance in New York.) 
Stas Crart, the man of usury and law JOHN DILLON 
(First appearance in New York.) 
Lr, Frank Ropney, R.N., the man of love and war -MR. CYRIL SEARLE 
R&UBEN PEASLEIGH, the man of avarice......... whe oboe 60 «phaks MR. T. J. 
Trotry Newcomse, the man of watchfulness....... soe peses MAEe Fike. 
TimotHy Tarrey, the commatherine confectioner M 
(First appearance in six years.) 
Joun Tincrorp, the man of duty and heart........... ...MR. W. J. FERGUSON 
Count FAasreca, 
UROR FAGLE the man of aliases and disguises, MR. VINING BOWERS 
HIL THE SCRIVENER (First appearance in New York in two years.) 
KNoutT.ey, the man of fees and keys MR. W. SCALLON 
Tuomas Rickets, the convict who repented................ MR. C, T. PARSLOE 
(First appearance in New York in three years.) 


THE DISAGREEING TWELVE 
Mr. ForEMAN TAFFEY. 


Buinxsor, the juror for gambling 
KicksHaw, the spirited juror ; 
CARPENTER, the juror who loved air 


Mutpwae, the juror who liked suffocation 


Cross, the juror with a baby 
Muearns, the skeptical juror 


MR. W. SCALLON 

MR. FRANK LANGLAY 
MR. J. C. FRANKLIN 
MR. W. A. ROUSE 

MR. C. CLARENCE 
MR. G. W. MURRAY 


Pemmica, the juror for Scotch Bannocks................. MR. J. W. BRUTONE 


Smirtuers, the juror for Matilda Jane. 
Snacey, the jolly juror from Yorkshire 


Templeton, the juror for conscience.... 


MR. C. PARSLOE 


BLO ah Liter ee MR. H. B. CUTLER 


Focie, the Talesman. 


Avotpnus, A. C., the man for oratory.. 


De Gex, the barrister, up to snuff 


Po altace MR. ae GWYNETTE 


MR. J. C. PARKER 


THE Barrister’s CLERK, a man of consequence MR. W. WILTON 
His Lorpsuip’s TipsTaFr, a man of ianguage MR. J. A. WILKS 
Tue Court TipstaFF, 2 man of honor............. MR. CHARLES MONTROSE 


Witmor Kerrton, a man of metal 


MR. OAKEY HALL 


Judges, Clerks, Ushers, Guards, and Convicts, etc., etc, 


Tammany’s Actor-Mayor 


A. OAKEY HALL will be remem- 
bered as one of the early Tammany 
mayors of New York City. But Mr. 
Hall’s dearest ambition had never been 
to achieve political fame. All his life he 


had nourished the secret longing to be 
an actor, a real play-actor, who could 
wear a wig and a grease-painted com- 
plexion and give free outlets to the deep 
springs of .personal magnetism and 
human sympathy which filled his heart 
to overflowing. And as soon as he had 
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shaken off the irksome responsibilities 
which the government of an ungrateful 
young city entailed, he began prepara- 
tions for his débit as a histrion. He 
chose a melo-dramatic vehicle as best 
suited to the peculiar cast of his genius, 
and hired a number of trained actors to 
add tone and verisimilitude to the set- 
ting. Many hundreds of dollars, to 
which the city, no doubt, contributed 
not a few, went for the mounting of the 
piece, the purchase of costumes, and the 
rental of a house, which proved to be 
none other than the fashionable Park 
Theatre, then located at Broadway atid 
Twenty-second Street. 

The ing night came and found 
the theatre well filled—with dead-heads 
and mewspaper ment. Many of these left 
after the first act. At the end of the 
third act Mr. Hall came before the cur- 
tain and thanked the ushers for their ap- 
plause. It was a good speech—Mr. Hall 
had learned the knack of extemporizing, 
having stumped the city many times, but 
the sarne could not be said of his acting. 
So sure had he been of his native dra- 
matic ability that he had not bothered to 
acquire even the rudiments of the art, 
and the result was voted by all present 
the very rottenest exhibition of its kind 
ever witnessed. Before the week was 
out the “Crucible” had broken to smith- 
ereens in very truth, and Wiimot Keir- 
ton, “the man of metal,” had es re- 
duced by the flame of popular scorn to 
a mass of horrid molten stuff, with 
which the enemies of Mr. Hall took sav- 
age delight in showering him for a long 
while afterwards. 

One valued playbill, which may be 
found among the files in a trunk down 
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cellar, bears the imprint of the Chatham 
Theatre and is dated January 8, 1840. 
the names of the actors men- 

tioned in the cast is that of J. Hudson 
Kirby, the eccentric stage célebrity of 
old New York, for whom was invented 
the famous catch-phrase : 

“Wake me up when Kirby dies.” 

Kirby’s pet theory was that scenes of 
bloody turmoil and death should alone 
be acted with vigor and feeling. He 
would therefore walk through the earl- 
ier moments of a piece in a desultory 
and footless fashion, which generally 
sueceeded in lulling a large number of 
his auditors to sleep. But always before 
dropping off, the bored one would take 
the precaution to request some wakeful 
neighbor to arouse him in time to wit- 
ness Kirby’s incomparable death-throes 
with: ; 

“Don’t forget to wake me when Kirby 
dies.” 


When “Uncle Tom” was New 


THE Chatham Theatre was located 
on Chatham Street (now Park Row). 
It was opened in 1839, but not long af- 
terward its name was c to “Pur- 
dy’s National.” At this house, in 1852, 

e first dramatic version of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” was produced. It ran for 
over a hundred nights, a most unusual 
record for those days. Mr. Britting 
regrets that he has no playbill record of 
that interesting event, bet standing 
against the wall, behind the vinegar and 
oil cruets on one of his old black walnut 
tables, one may find a framed playbill 
from the Boston Museum which begins 
thus: 


Seconp WEEK oF THE NEW AND INTENSELY INTERESTING PLAY 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN! 


On account of the length of the play, no other piece will be acted. 
This Afternoon, 
Friday, November 26th, 1852, at 2% o'clock, and every evening during the week 


at seven o’clock. Also, on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons at 2% 


o’clock. 


The performance will commence with an Ethiopian Medley Overture 


Composed and arranged expressly for the Piece by T. 


Comer. 


After which will be acted the Immensely Successful, Effective, and Interestin 
Play in é parts. (dramatized expressly for this establishment, from Mrs. H. 
TO 


EECHER 


we’s celebrated work, by J. H. Conway, Hsg.), entitled: 


UNCLE TOM’S CARIN 
or 
LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY 


Dramatized by J. H. Conway, Eso. 
Music by T. Comer 


Scenery by Gre. Curtis 
The Piece Dirssted by W. H. Suite 
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Another memento of the Boston Mu- 
seum is an autograph pass to a perform- 
ance of “The Colleen Bawn,” written 
and signed by E. F. Keach, manager. In 
his short but brilliant career as director 
of the Hub’s most famous playhouse, 
Mr. Keach gave all of the early promise 
which Augustin Daly later fulfilled. In 
her “Yesterdays with Actors,” a book 
occupying a prominent place in Mr. 
Britting’s kitchen-cupboard library, 
Catherine Reignolds-Winslow, who was 
one of the star members of Mr. Keach’s 
company, throws an interesting light 
upon the man and his work. She says: 


Cramped for space to a degree I have 
never witnessed, the equipment inade- 
quate for a first-class theatre (we had 
not even a call boy), Mr. Keach placed 
the establishment in the front rank, and 
the Museum productions of the “Colleen 
Bawn” and “Jeanie Deans” would have 
been creditable to any stage. He killed 
himself with work, for he had an un- 
usually nervous temperament, and the 
blade wore out the scabbard in three: 
years. I remember his characteristic way 
of pulling his whiskers as he stood di- 
ae | the rehearsals of a new play until 
the left side grew perceptibly thinner. He 
was a painstaking actor, and I fancy the 
employment was an actual rest in his 
cares as a manager. Even to the last, 
when the illness that slowly undermined 
his strength left him so weak that he 
could only get up the theatre stairs by 
the help of the hand-rail, his acting lost 
none of its life and spirit. I have seen 
him come off the stage with a burst of 
laughter which his part required and fall 
fainting in the entrance from sheer ex- 
haustion. And in the minuet in “The 
Belle’s Stategem,” one night, he asked 
me to let him hold my hand to save him 
from falling. 

This whispered appeal was the more 
pathetic since I knew how reluctantly he 
turned to a woman for help, like any 
other of his sex. After this he broke 
through a natural reserve, told me of his 
proposed journey to Baltimore, and how 
he hoped it might benefit him, because 
he wanted to come back strong enough 
to play in “Rosedale.” He went south, 
but returned hurriedly for the rehearsals 
of the “Ticket-of-Leave-Man,” that he 
might not be anticipated by Mrs. Bar- 
rows production of the same piece, 
worse for the anxiety and fatigue of the 
journey, but again at the post, In fact, 
= gf left his work a week before his 

eath. 


' The Portrait Gallery 


AMONG the many fine portraits that 
may be found in Mr. Britting’s collec- 
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tion is a splendid steel engraving of Wil- 
liam Warren, the famous “walking gen- 
tleman” of the Museum Company dur- 
ing its most successful years. The jovial 
mouth and pleasant crow-footed eyes 
bear witness to the rare good nature 
which was said to be Warren’s most 
marked personal trait. Many dramatic 
commentators claim that William War- 
ren was the greatest American comedian 
of his time, greater than Gilbert, greater 
than Hackett, greater than Jefferson. 
Perhaps he was, though he was prac- 
tically unknown outside of Boston, ow- 
ing to the fact that he chose to remain 
a member of the Museum Stock Com- 
pany for over thirty-five years. Surely, 
for industry and versatility he stood in 
a class by himself, unapproached by any 
of the great comedians that have been 
mentioned. 

On October 28, 1852, when his fiftieth 
anniversary as an actor was celebrated, 
it was shown that Warren had, during 
the course of his professional career, 
appeared in thirteen thousand three 
hundred and forty-five performances 
and had acted five hundred and seventy- 
seven different characters. We must go 
to Germany or Russia to find an artist 
nes of equaling this marvelous rec- 
ft) 


A Wonderful Tribute 


GAZING upon this picture one can 
obtain some sense of the mellow cour- 
tesy and good fellowship which in his 
lifetime made Warren so popular with 
his confréres. 

One of these remarked shortly after 
his death: 

“Perhaps the very perfection of his 
own work may have made him the more 
patient with the shortcomings of others. 
Certain it is, in five years of daily inter- 
course and co-labor, I never heard from 
him an unkind or impatient word at any 
fault of another.” 

Of what modern leading man can the 
same be said? 

Smiling with Boeotian unctuousness 
from the lower line of frames on that 
crowded left-hand wall, “one comes 
across a face which recalls another 
splendid comedian of the early Ameri- 
can school, now forgotten by all except 
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a few Brittings and William Winters, 
who live in “other days.” With his cav- 
alier hat set rakishly atop of the griz- 
zled curls and goatish beard, the broad 
lace ruffler and gold-braided doublet en- 
casing the enormous paunch, there is no 
mistaking him—it is Sir John Falstaff, 
stepped living from the pages of the 
“Merry Wives of Windsor.” But a 
closer study of the print reveals the fact 
that the characterization is by Ben De 
Bar. 

Fifty years ago Benedict De Bar was 
the acknowledged king of comedy 
throughout the Mississippi Valley, hold- 
ing court most of the time at St. 
Louis and New Orleans. He was the 
brother-in-law of Junius Brutus Booth. 
For many years he managed two the- 
atres, located respectively in St. Louis 
and New Orleans, of which the seasons 
were complementary. Traveling up and 
down the big river with his company, 
De Bar was always the life of the 
steamer, and it was said that whenever 
possible, travelers on the Mississippi ar- 
ranged their affairs so as to accompany 
the comedian upon the journey, which 
often proved so monotonous without his 
enlivening wit. Whenever he visited the 
east, De Bar always made it a point to 
stop at Britting’s for one of the beef- 
steak dinners for which the little res- 
taurant was then especially noted. Mr. 
Britting speaks of him as a man of great 
integrity, and says he lost, as is often 
the case, in management, the fortune 
that he had made as a star. 

“IT think Mr. De Bar, with Moses 
Kimball and Mr. Wallack, were the 
only managers in this country who paid 
their actors in full during the disastrous 
season of 1857,” said Mr. Britting. 

Other portraits include a series of 
beautiful lithographs, showing Madame 
Modjeska as Juliet, Portia, Rosalind, 
Ophelia, Beatrice, Viola, Lady Macbeth, 
Queen Katherine, Adrienne Lecouv- 
reur, Frou-Frou, Marie Stuart, Odette, 
and in other famous réles. With these 
go a complete set of playbills commem- 
orating the great Booth-Modjeska part- 
nership of 1889-90, 

Sarah Siddons, John Philip Kemble, 
Edmund Kean, Eliza O’Neill, George 
Frederick Cooke, Edwin Forrest, Wil- 
liam Charles Macready, Charlotte Cush- 
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man, Julia Dean, Mrs. Mowatt, Ellen 
Tree, the Wallacks, John McCullough, 
Madame Janauschek, Edwin Adams, 
Laura Keane, Tyrone Power the elder, 
E. L. Davenport, Kate Bateman, the 
Booths, Lawrence Barrett, Agnes Ethel, 
Mary Anderson, the Drews, the Gil- 
berts, the Broughams, Fanny Kemble, 
William E. Burton, the Florences, Fan- 
ny Davenport, Adelaide Neilson, the 
Hacketts, Clara Morris, Effie Ellsler, 
Joseph Jefferson, Ada Rehan, Mrs. 
Langtry, Henry Irving, Ellen Terry, 
and other brilliant stars of the English- 
speaking stage, too numerous to men- 
tion, are shown in private life and in 
noteworthy characterizations. 

A well executed wood engraving, 
hanging among the cobwebs at the back 
of the room, deserves notice in passing. 
It depicts a scene from “Camille,” with 
Matilda Heron, the founder of the 
American “emotional” school, in the 
title rdle, and E. A. Sothern as Armand 
Duval. It was as Duval that Sothern 
gained his first firm foothold on the 
American stage. Previous to that he had 
acted in barnstorming troupes under 
the name of Stewart. 

Matilda Heron, who opened the way 
to fame for Dundreary, bore the reputa- 
tion throughout her career of being the 
most impulsive, warm hearted, and 
erratic being on our boards. 

Mrs. Reignolds-Winslow, in her 
memories of this forerunner of Mrs. 
Leslie Carter, says of her: 


As a pupil of Peter Richings, she had 
a careful training, but her chief claim to 
public interest lay in eccentricity, before 
as well as behind the curtain, She used 
to make vehement and passionate 
speeches when she was called out. I re- 
member this conclusion to one in St. 
Louis: 

You were the first people to take me 
by the hand, I thank you for this beauti- 
ful audience. I love you. I owe to you 
my husband. I owe to you my child. I 
have done what I could for you, For 
your sake I have called her Louise! 

Miss Heron was one of the first act- 
tresses who made a point of wardrobe 
and had her costumes described in the 
newspapers. She had excellent taste, and 
while she studied “Camille,” as presented 
by Fechter and Doche in Paris, for many 
months, she also studied millinery and 
dressmaking. Her laces were such as 
many a lady might have worn in a ball- 
room, and she told me that the large 














square veil of real point that she wore in 
the first act of “ lie” she intended, 
somewhat incongruously, to bequeath to 
the church, of which she was a member, 
for an altar-cloth. 


In the same shadowy corner may be 
found a curious half-yard of Henry 
Irving caricatures by W. G. Baxter, 
showing him as Hamlet, Jingle, and 
Matthias. Also a beautifully engraved 
portrait of sweet-voiced Jenny Lind and 
a very rare lithograph of the interior of 
Castle Garden during her first appear- 
ance in this country, September 11, 
1850, from which we learn that the total 
receipts on that historic evening 
amounted to $26,238. 


A Versatile Old-Timer 


A PICTURE of John Brougham as 
Powhatan in his burlesque of ‘“Poca- 
hontas” always brings a reminiscent 
chuckle from the proprietor of the Play- 
bill Restaurant, as he points it out. 

“Brougham had more nerve in the 
face of overwhelming difficulties than 
any actor or manager I ever heard of,” 
he remarks. “Did you ever hear about 
the time he played ‘Pocahontas’ without 
any one to take the title part?” 

Then, to your incredulous “No,” Mr. 
Britting will reply with this anecdote 
as it was known to Broadway thirty 
years or more ago: 

“One bitter winter evening, while a 
blizzard was raging about Wallack’s 
Theatre, it was discovered shortly be- 
fore curtain-time that the actress who 
took the part of Pocahontas had failed 
to put in an appearance. The minutes 
ticked rapidly off. Messengers were 
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hurriedly dispatched upon her trail. 
Still she did not come. Consternation 
reigned behind the scenes, for there was 
no understudy for the part, and the the- 
atre already held a fair-sized audience, 
who would not take kindly to a notice 
of no performance. At last the opening 
hour arrived, and everyone fell into his 
accostumed place as Brougham coolly 
announced his intention of playing the 
piece without his leading lady. 

“So the curtain rose on ‘smoking, 
joking Pocahontas,’ swinging himself 
and his majestic cloak into the circle of 
his subjects. And to the intense aston- 
ishment and amusement of every one 
both off and on the stage, the king pro- 
ceeded to play his own part and that of 
his absent daughter, also. With his 
quick and ready wit Brougham wove in 
her lines by confiding to the actors, ‘that 
is what Pocahontas would say if she 
were here,’ or occasionally asking the 
indulgence of the audience for anything 
in his work that might seem slow, ‘for 
I’m naturally affected, having lost my 
pappoose in the snow,’ until the house 
fairly shook with merriment, and the 
ii a ce was carried to a cheering 


A Book of Anecdotes 


FROM the bottom of the pile of dust 
coated curios occupying the table be- 
neath the above-mentioned prints, a vis- 
itor the other day dug up two slim and 
age-stained volumes, bound in paper- 
covered boards with brown cloth backs. 
They were tied together with a piece of 
stout worsted. The title » when it 
was come upon, read as follows: 


RETROSPECTIONS OF THE STAGE. 
BY THE LATE JOHN BERNARD, 
MANAGER OF THE AMERICAN THEATRE, AND FORMERLY SECRETARY TO THE BEEF- 
STEAK CLUB, 
BOSTON: 
PUBLISHED BY 
CARTER & HENDEE. 
1832. 


These little books, now long since out 
of print and forgotten by the world, if 
indeed they ever enjoyed more than a 
private circulation, were found to con- 
tain some of the most interesting anec- 
dotes of old-time English, Irish, and 


American stage celebrities that the vis- 
itor had ever read. Several of the sto- 
ries, it is true, are rather broadly pre- 
sented, but they light up in an informal 
and delightful manner many aspects of 
the early dramatic situation ordinarily 
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neglected by commentators on stage 
topics. 

James Quin, Anne Oldfield, Spranger 
Barry;/Charles Macklin, Mrs. Siddons, 
David Garrick, John Philip Kemble, and 
Peg Woffington are a few of the historic 
professionals who figure in Bernard’s 
pungent memoirs, though some of the 
humorous passages relate to humbler 
workers in the Temple of Thespis. 

One of these was James or “Jemmy” 
Whiteley, the eccentric manager of a 
strolling company known throughout 
the length and breadth of the three king- 
doms during: the latter part of the 
Ei Sieiniths Colttury. 

‘ arnard tells the following story of 
im: 


Jemmy was not particular, in poor 
communities, as to whether he received 
the public support in money or in “kind.” 
He would take meat, fowls, vegetables, 
etc., value them by scales, and pass in 
the owner and friends for as many ad- 

“ missions as they amounted to. Thus his 
treasury very often, on a Saturday night 
especially, resembled a butcher’s ware- 
house rather than a banker’s. 

At a village on the coast (of Ireland), 
the inhabitants brought him nothing but 
fish; but as the company could not sub- 
sist without its concomitants of bread, 
potatoes, and spirits, a general appeal 
was made-by the actors to Jemmy’s 

- stomach and sympathies, and some al- 
teration in the terms of admission re- 
quited, Jemmy accordingly, after admit- 
ting nineteen persons one evening for a 
— apiece, stopped the twentieth, and 
said: 

“T beg your pardon, my darling, I am 
extremely sorry to refuse you, but if 
we ate any more fish, by the powers, we 
shall all be turned into mermaids!” 

Qne of his expedients to invigorate the 
business when. it was rong 4 into a de- 
cline was to advertise what he called his 
“Chinese Conjuror,” the phenomenon of 
a figure, which, by internal machinery, 
would not only vole, move, and look like 
a man but speak also—being capable of 
answering any question that was put to 


it, upon two minutes’ consideration. The 
figure was made of pasteboard, with very 
small habiliments, rather exceeding in 
dimensions the human form, and was 
managed upon the following system: 
After taking off its head, pulling aside 
its garments, and opening its breast, to 
show that it contained no human being, 
it was placed over a trap, up which an 
actor ascended, and took possession of 
its interior, unobserved. It then moved 
about, to the astonishment of the spec- 
tators, and sat down to be questioned. 
Meanwhile, the company having studied 
a series of questions and answers with 
the unseen confederate, had disguised 
themselves in their plain clothes, and 
dispersed about the front. By the variety 
and frequency of their inquiries, the 
mouths of the audience were sealed, and 
as each one, before he made an inter- 
rogation, took care to inform those about 
him of its nature, the truth of the replies 
involved the assemblage in a ‘sentiment 
of profound astonishment. _ 
his took very well at first. But if the 
voice of the machine or the persons of 
the confederates did not betray the art- 
ifice, on a succeeding evening some _in- 
fernal Yorkshireman found his way into 
the pit, which answered the same end. 
one occasion, a countryman, who 
happened to be suspicious, hearing a 
ood deal of Troy, and Rome, and 
reece, and the Muses, and the kings of 
England, and Shakespeare, being asked 
after and answered, suddenly got up and 
inquired of the figure what was his 
mother’s grandmother's name! 
Whiteley, who officiated on the s 
during this, was not confounded at 
fellows subtlety, but whispered the 
image, which immediately howled out in 


rish: 

“Ohil one Gruish kin agrany!” 

“There, my darling,” said the manager, 
“there’s your grandmother’s folde-diddle 
for you. 

“All eyes were bent upon Tyke, who 
shook his head and replied: 

“Na, it beant—ma moother’s , aa 
mother’s neam be Deborah Dykes!” 

“Well, you bogtrotter!” — Jem- 
my, “and isn’t ‘Ohil one Gruish kin 
agrany’ the Chinese for ‘Deborah Dykes?” 
And if you hadn’t interrupted the jon- 
tleman, wouldn’t he have core to the 
dirty English of it presently?” 






































N SPITE of the circumstance that it 
is light comedy, if not actually farce, 
that gives oné no opportunity for se- 

rious thought during its performance, 
Winchell Smith’s play, “The Fortune- 
Hunter,” which is one of the big suc- 
cesses of the New York theatrical sea- 
son, embodies a moral as plain as a text 
in a copy-book. In fact, the contrast be- 
tween the positions in which the two col- 
lege chums, Nathaniel Duncan and Hen- 
ry Kellogg, find themselves at the end 
of a few years’ struggle with the world, 
the former having wasted his substance 
in riotous living along Upper Broadway, 
out of employment and out of money, 
and the latter made a member of one 
of the biggest firms in Wall Street by 
reason of strict attention to business, is 
bound to have had an effect on many of 
the gay youth in the auditorium who 
had forgotten the ancient tale of the idle 
and the industrious apprentices that re- 
peats itself from generation to genera- 
tion with the certainty of death and tax- 
es. Like Mark Twain, who apologizes 
in one of his stories for conveying in- 
formation, on the ground that wisdom 
oozes from him like the precious ottar 
of roses from the otter, the author of 
“The Fortune-Hunter” protests that the 
moral came unawares, but it is none the 
less there. 
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Op. HISTORY 


pt THE FORTUNE 


HUNTER” 


BY FRANK MARSHALL WHITE 


It will interest every one of the many 
thousands who have seen or. who are 
going to see Mr. Smith’s play, how- 
ever, to know that Henry Kellogg is an 
actual character taken right out of the 
feverish life of high finance. The orig- 
inal is Henry P. Davidson, who came 
from Troy, in Bradford County, Penn- 
sylvania, (which is the Radville of the 
play,) and is to-day a member of the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Company. Dav- 
idson was one of the young men de- 
scribed by Kellogg, when he sketched 
his plan whereby Duncan is to be worth 
a million within the year, as of the en- 
terprising and forceful type who leave 
their native villages and invade the 
cities, while the dullards remain at 
home. Davidson was a clerk in Pome- 
roy’s Bank in Troy, but left that town 
for Bridgeport, in Connecticut, and 
eventually went to New York, where he 
occupied a position with the Liberty 
National Bank. Here he attracted the 
attention of the senior partner of the 
great banking firm, J. Pierpont Morgan 
himself, who invited him to become a 
member of it. As in the play, there were 
no negotiations, no preliminaries; the 
offer came to Davidson as a total sur- 
prise. It may be mentioned incidentally 
that Davidson has brought at least 
twenty young men from Troy who are 
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to-day holding responsible positions in 
New York banks. 

However, I am getting ahead of my 
story. I should have informed the read- 
ers of THE GREEN Book ALBum that 
I had asked the author of “The For- 
tune-Hunter” to give me something like 
what might be called a psychological 
history of his play—how the basic idea 
first came to him; its development act 
by act; how the characters were deliv- 
ered of his fancy, and to what extent 
imagination and reality entered into its 
construction. It turns out that a part of 
the romance whereby Miss Grace Spen- 
cer, of Troy, became Mrs. Winchell 
Smith is involved in the plot of “The 
Fortune-Hunter,” and that most of the 
characters of the Radville of the play 
are real people in Troy. 


Something of the Story 


TO MAKE this article intelligible to 
those who have not seen “The Fortune- 
Hunter,” it is essential to outline briefly 
the story of the play. Henry Kellogg, 
who holds a confidential post with the 
firm of L. J. Bartlett & Co, (corres- 

nding to J. P. Morgan & Co.), has 

een obtaining positions for and lending 
money to his chum, Nathaniel Duncan, 
ever since they left college. On the day 
that Kellogg is made a member of the 
firm, Duncan comes to the other’s apart- 
ment, where he has been living with 
him, to announce that he has been dis- 
charged from his last place of employ- 
ment, and that he has made up his mind 
absolutely not to live upon his friend 
any longer. 

Kellogg, however, offers to get Dun- 
can further employment, but the young 
man declares that he will not again im- 

se upon men who offer him a salary 
he is not competent to earn because his 
friend asks them to do so. He refuses 
to listen to any suggestions regarding 
his future made by Kellogg; insists that 
he is utterly useless, a failure, and that 
he will commit any crime to get money 
or resort to gas or the East River, but 
the one thing he will not do is to accept 
anything more from Kellogg. The final 
proposition Kellogg makes him is best 
expressed in the language of the play, 
as follows: 


Harry—Did you ever live in a coun- 
try town? A town with one rotten hotel, 
about twenty stores, and five churches? 

Nat—No, 

Harry—Well, I have. Do you know 
what becomes of the young people who 
grow up in a place like that? 

Nat (impatiently) —N—o! 

Harry—Then let me tell you. The 
boys who've got stuff in ’em get out 
and become the biggest men in our cit- 
ies. The yaps stay there and ¢lerk in. 
father’s store. But it’s not so easy for 
the girls to get out. A few of them do 
by going to boarding-schools and col- 
leges and — and marrying some 
chap from a city, but most of them have 
to stay at home. Why, by the time kids 
are old enough to think of getting mar- 
ried, there isn’t a small country town 
in America where you wont find four 
times as many girls as boys—and such 
boys! There isn’t one in ten that a girl 
who’s got any sense at all could force 
herself to marry. Do you_see? Demand 
forty times the supply. Do you know 
that there are twenty times as many 
good-looking old maids in country 
towns as there are in the cities? It’s a 
fact; because when they were young they 
could not lower themselves enough to— 
accept what was left in the local. market. 
Do you see what I am getting at? 

* AT (who has been listening intently) 
— Oo. 

Harry—Well, you will.in a minute, 
Now, think of a young chap from the 
city with even as good an appearance 
as you've got, educated, more or less 
of a gentleman, who doesn’t talk like a 
yap or act like a yap or walk like a yap 
or dress like a yap thrown into such a™ 
town. Why, I tell you there’s nothing 
to it. 

Nat—It’s wonderful to listen to you! 

Harry—It’s good sense, anyway. Now 
here you are, down on your luck, don’t 
know how to earn your living, refusing 
to accept anything from your friends,- 
ready to lie, steal or murder to get some 
money, and on the other hand, here aré 
hundreds of country heiresses with 
plenty of money for two, who you may 
easily fall in love with, leading the most 
unhappy lives. Now why not take one— 
and her money, make her happy. be 
happy yourself, and be on Easy Street 
for the rest of your life? 

Nat (takes deep breath)—I can’t help 
thinking there must be-a catch in it 
somewhere. 

_ Harry—Not if you follow my instruc- 
tions. Everything depends on how you 
go about it. There are a lot of things 
to contend with at first. But I'll show 
you how it can be done to a mortal cer- 
as Well, it’ thing 

AT— it’s a pretty rotten thing, 
deliberately ing out to mafry .a 
woman for her money, but it isn’t rotten. 
enough to stop me. 
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Harry now gives Nat a long series of 
instructions, which the latter takes down 
in his notebook. Having found a town 
with an eligible heiress, he must engage 
board with some old woman who gos- 
sips and will tell the neighbors all about 
him, and stock up his room with the 
dryest kind of books, drawing instru- 
ments, pencils, pens, and red and black 
inks, in order that he may be considered 
a profound student; he must not swear, 
use slang, smoke, or drink intoxicants ; 
he must go to church on Sundays; he 
must get a job in the local dry goods 
store, preferably, where the girls come 
in to shop; he must dress quietly, but 
his wardrobe must be extensive and of 
the best quality; he must not accept in- 
vitations, even if he receives any, at 
first, lest he injure his reputation as a 
student. 


On Going to Church 


KELLOGG makes a great point of 
Duncan’s church-going. 


Pick out the one the rich people fo 
to. Go in quietly and do just as they do. 
Stand up and sit down, look up the 
hymns and sing. Be careful not to look 
as if you were trying to show off. Don’t 
sing too loud or anything like that, but 
do it all modestly, as if you were used 
to it. Better go to church there two or 
three times and get the hang of it. 
Nearly all the wealthy old guys in those 
towns are church deacons, and though 
they might not speak to you for months 
on the outside, it’s their business, after 
church is over, to shake hands with you, 
hope you enjoyed the sermon, and ask 
you to come again, and they'll all take 
notice of you from that time on. If you 
follow these rules, not only will all the 
girls in town be falling over themselves 
to get you, but their fathers and moth- 
ers will be helping them. Then all 
you've got to do is to pick out the one 
with the most coin and let her propose 
to you. 

Duncan accepts his sartorial outfit 
and $500 from Kellogg to begin his 
camapign for the million dollars; and, 
in order that the transaction may rest 
on a business basis, he agrees to return 
the $500 and $1,000 in addition as soon 
as he has married the heiress. 

“God help the future Mrs. Duncan,” 
says the Fortune-Hunter, as the curtain 
goes down on the first act. 

Duncan finds an heiress suitable for 
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his aspirations in Josie Lockwood, 
daughter of the leading banker of Rad- 
ville, Pennsylvania, and proceeds to fol- 
low out Kellogg's instructions. He cuts 
out Roland Barnett, the local dude and 
bank clerk, and then falls in love with 
Betty Graham, daughter of lovable’ old 
Sam Graham, a dreamer and inventor, 
in whose drug-store the new-comer ob- 
tains employment, preventing his em- 
ployer from being sold out by the sheriff 
by paying a judgment against him that 
so most of the $500 provided by Kel- 
ogg. 

In love with Betty and engaged to 
Josie, Duncan appeals to Kellogg to re- 
lease him from his agreement to marry 
an heiress, but his friend holds him to 
the bargain. The situation is saved by 
the rejected suitor, Barnett, who thinks 
he recognizes in Duncan the original of 
the photograph of a defaulter that has 
been sent to the bank, and brings round 
Josie and her father to believe as he 
does. Whereupon the heiress casts Dun- 
can off, and he is left to marry Betty 
and run the Radville drug-store as part- 
ner of his father-in-law, who has mean- 
while made a fortune by the sale of one 
of his inventions. 


The Birth of the Play 


AS TO the inception of “The For- 
tune-Hunter,” Mr. Smith says that his 
first idea in the play was to present the 
part of a man down and out, who is 
saved by the confidence placed in him by 
a friend. 

“It is very easy for some people to 
believe that they are failures and unable 
to get on at anything, when success does 
not come all at once, and when such a 
man’s friends and acquaintances agree 
with him that he is incompetent and use- 
less, and let him know it, his case is al- 
most hopeless,” said Mr. Smith. “Tf, 
however, a man in this state of mind 
meets some one who believes that he 
has ability and gives him a chance to 
show it, it is the most powerful kind of 
a stimulant, and I thought that I would 
try to bring that out on the stage. 

“Tt was a case in real life that gave 
me the idea first, one that I cannot de- | 
scribe with any degree of closeness 
without disclosing the identity of a man 
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who is to-day eminently successful in a 
certain department of theatrical work, 
who was only a short time ago absolute- 
ly disheartened and ready to give up the 
struggle, but whose ambitions revived 
when a friend who believed in his abil- 
ities gave him a new start. 

“While I was trying to figure out 
what a man like Duncan, who had been 
brought up to a life of luxury, had never 
known the value of money, or had any 
idea that he would ever be compelled to 
earn a living, and who—like Duncan on 
his father’s death—finds himself penni- 
less, could do that would bring him his 
daily bread, after having tried and 
failed over and over again, although as- 
sisted over and over again by friends 
better fitted for the battle of life, the 
obvious plan of marrying a rich girl 
came to me, and with it the suggestion 
that for a friend to fit him out for the 
campaign as a speculation made a com- 
edy situation. Thus the first idea was 
subordinated to the second, and I con- 
structed the play on those lines.” 

It was then that Mr. Smith told me 
what I have previously written about 
Henry P. Davidson, whom he knew to 
have been a strong and sympathetic 
friend to other men on numerous occa- 
sions, who, as has been said, is the orig- 
inal of Kellogg—though the author of 
“The Fortune-Hunter” does not believe 
that he would finance such a speculation 
as is presented in the play. Duncan is a 
purely imaginary character, so far as 
any individual is concerned, although 
his kind are legion in any of the centers 
of civilization. 

It was before he came to New York 
in 1893 that Mr. Smith made the obser- 
vations with regard to the unfortunate 
position of marriageable women in the 
small towns, which he puts into the 
mouth of Kellogg, as quoted above, and 
an experience since, that has included 
a year of “one-night stands” throughout 
the country, has only strengthened his 
former impression. It should be re- 
marked, however, that the present Mrs. 
Winchell Smith was not one of the 
women compelled to stay in her native 
village among the “yaps.” She became a 
journalist in New York while she was 
scarcely “out of her teens,” and the 
sphere of her duties had included Eu- 
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rope as well as America before she mar- 
ried. It was visiting his wife’s family in 
Troy that gave Mr. Smith the village 
characters of Radville, however. 


Real Living Models 


“MRS. SMITH and I took Betty 
Graham from a girl in Troy,” said Mr. 
Smith. “She was a bright, intelligent 
and lovable girl, but her parents were 
poor, and she was unable to dress as 
well as her acquaintances. She was all 
the more ashamed of it because she 
knew that she was the superior of most 
of them intellectually, and she had the 
name of ‘spitfire’ because she expressed 
her opinions of the others when the oc- 
casion arose in language that hurt. 
Graham himself—I mean the original 
of Graham—is a photographer in Troy, 
not a druggist, who let his business go 
to the devil while he devoted his ener- 
gies to inventions. He has come out all 
right, however, because he has patented 
the latest improved head-rest for the 
photographer's patrons, the one with the 
ball-bearings that can make a rest for 
the head in any position, and he has also 
invented some new and approved pro- 
cesses in photography. Tracy Tanner, 
the liveryman’s son, who plays the com- 
edy love part in ‘The Fortune-Hunter’ 
is based upon another fat youth, also 
named Tracy, although his last name is 
not Tanner, in Troy. ‘Hi,’ the oldest 
inhabitant, and ‘Watty,’ the tailor, are 
familiar types in every village in the 
eastern part of the United States, but 
both had their counterparts in Troy. 
Sperry, the drummer, also paid regular 
visits to the village, and Lockwood, the 
banker, is made up on the stage almost 
exactly like a leading citizen of Troy— 
with the exception of his wink. Even 
Roland Barnett, the bank clerk, and 
Herman, the errand boy, were real and 
living human beings in that one small 
town.” 

Winchell Smith is a factor to be reck- 
oned with in the American drama. “The 
Fortune-Hunter” is his first original 
play, although he had previously drama- 
tized “Brewster’s Millions,” which was 
a tremendous success here and in Eng- 
land, and had written “Via Wireless” 
in collaboration with Paul Armstrong), 











and experts predict that it is in for a 
five or six years’ run. Smith is now en- 
gaged on an original play to be called 
“The Outsider,” the scheme of which 
involves a man who has made a fortune 
in Wall Street, and is in love with a 
young woman of fashionable society, 
with whom he is acquainted when the 
action of the play begins. 

“Tt is serious comedy, or drama,” he 
says. “At least, I hope it will be worthy 
of being called drama.” 


A Little About the Author 


THE comparatively new dramatic 
author is still in the early thirties, and 
he has already had the best sort of ex- 
perience to fit him for a practical play- 
wright. Leaving Sergeant’s dramatic 
school in 1894, after a year of instruc- 
tion, he first obtained employment as 
“Paper clearer” at the Broadway Thea- 
tre at fifty cents a night, and then 
“suped” all winter, sometimes at two 
theatres the same night, afterward play- 
ing “bits” at ten dollars a week. 

In 1895 he had a chance to play a 
“one-line part” in “The Prodigal 
Daughter” at the American Theatre, 
and, a principal falling ill, he was then 
given the part of the Cockney stable- 
boy for the remainder of the run of the 
piece. Then he played a small part for 
forty-eight weeks—the one-night stands 
previously referred to—in “The New 
Dominion,” a play of the South after 
the Civil War, in which Clay Clement 
was the star. In 1897 Smith played the 
part of the telegraph operator in Gil- 
lette’s “Secret Service,” and was one of 
the company that made the greatest ar- 
tistic and financial success of any 
American theatrical organization since 
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Daly’s in London. Young Smith was in- 
dividually and particularly praised by 
the English critics for playing a small 
part with so much self-repression. 

Returning to America, Winchell 
Smith was with Charles Frohman until 
1903, appearing in a score of produc- 
tions. Afterward he went with Arnold 
Daly, playing that actor’s parts for sev- 
eral weeks while he was ill. Leaving 
Daly he went into the employ of the 
Shuberts, where he read and produced 
plays and was manager of the Herald 
Square Theatre. It was while he was 
with the Shuberts that Thompson & 
Dundy “borrowed” him to put on 
“Brewster’s Millions,” which was to 
have been dramatized by Sidney Rosen- 
feld. For some reason Rosenfeld was 
unable to carry out his contract for the 
dramatization, and Thompson suggested 
to Smith that he take it in hand. 

“Up to that time,” Smith told me, “I 
had never had any more idea of writ- 
ing a play than I had of taking holy 
orders. However, a lot of money had al- 


ready been invested in the prospective 


performance, and, although there was 
only a month to work in, I did the best 
I could. When I had finished my dram- 
atization it seemed so bad to me that 
I almost refused to let Thompson have 
iit. When, to my stupendous surprise, it 
succeeded, I determined to try and write 
an original play; hence ‘The Fortune- 
Hunter.’ ” 

Other works by Winchell Smith soon 
to be seen in New York are his dramati- 
zation of Anstey’s “Love Among the 
Lions,” which is to be produced in Jan- 
uary, and a dramatization of George 
Randolph Chester’s novel, “The Making 
of Bobby Burnett,” in which Wallace 
Eddinger is to appear. 
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IN the following pages Mr. Barry informs the readers 
of THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM of the Sign of the 
Zodiac that is in the ascendant between January 19 and 
February 17, and interprets the prophesies of the Sign. 
The list gives the birthdays of members of the theatri- 
cal profession occurring within those dates, and many 
surprises will be enjoyed by those who will apply the 
character-readings and prophesies to themselves or to 
their friends. Players sending their birthdates to the 
Editor of THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM will be in- 
cluded in the lists. 


Zop1ac SIGN AQUARIUS, 
Bd cgniy F'n sreteinds Sts WDE jANUARY 19 to FEBRUARY 17. 
CoLors Pink and Nile green. 
Sapphire and opal. 
OF THE TRINITY.......:.......Serving. 
OF THE TRIBES OF ISRAEL DAN: meaning judgment. ; 
CuHrgEF CHARACTERISTICS Discrimination. 
Penuriousness. 
Procrastination. 
Nervous break-downs and headaches. 
Weeks begintting May 11 and Decemser 7. 


The Children of Aquarius 


Jan. 19—Minnie Dupres, in “The Road to Yesterday.” 
Harry DAVENPORT, now in “The Next of Kin.” ‘ 
Henry MItxer, Jr., with Grace George in “A Woman’s Way. 
Marcaret Date Owen, with Harry Corson Clarke Co. in vaude- 
ville. 
GerorcE LEACH, still in “Going Some.” 
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Jan. 19—Gzorcez SHIzLDs, popular light opera singer. 
JESSIE E. PRINGLE, late in stock in Milwaukee, Wis. 
20-—GRACE Tyson, of McWatters & Tyson, in vaudeville. 
HERBERT CORTHELL, now in “Seven Days.” 
W. W. AULICcK, press representative for Liebler & Co. 
LauRENCE Eyrg, of the Sothern-Marlowe company. 
21—ZELDA SEARS, inimitable comedienne. 
WI11am F, Hawrrey, at present in “The Fires of Fate.” 
Rosert L. Dattey, one of “The Jolly Bachelors.” 
Oscar EAGLE, who continues with David Warfield. 
THomas V. Emory, who plays light comedy parts. 
Max FIcHANDLE, well-known musical director. 
Earte Hunter, playing on Pacific Coast. 
22—-CoNSTANCE COoLLizr, leading woman in “Israel.” 
THomas W. Ross, now in “The Fortune Hunter.” 
Henry B. STANForD, of The New Theatre Company. .-. 
FLoreNce Guise, of the original “Goddess of Liberty” cast. 
CuHarLes BARRON, many years with the old Boston Museum Stock. 
—— great-grand-niece of John McCulloch, in vaude- 
ville, 
23—HoLsrook BLINN, triumphant in “Salvation Nell.” 
GRACE HENDERSON, now in “The Witching Hour.” 
Dopson MitTcHELL, under David Belasco, in “The Lily.” 

. BLANCHE Morkrison, an attractive figure in light opera. 

. S1GNor PEruGtn1, who has retired from the stage. 
KATHERINE De Barry, best known as Aunt Rosa in “Zaza.” 
Frep NIBLo, JRr., the bright son of clever parents. ~ 
Hester Maczg, formerly with “The Volunteer Organist.” 

24—-MarGareTt Futter, still in Fannie Ward’s support. 
Joseru B. Scurope, in “The Follies of 1909.” 
Erra Reep Payton, who acts only occasionally nowadays. 
Wepcwoop Nowe Lt, with Blanche Bates in “The Fighting Hope.” 
SUZANNE SHELDON, vastly popular in London. 
Rozert MILTON, one of the best play-producers. . — 
Nora Sakony, she with the dancing talent. 
Francis M. MacQuarrie, who acts on the Pacific Coast. 
25—EpDWIN BRANDT, appearing in “The Next of Kin.” 
ViniE DALY, skillful vaudeville dancer. = 

- Tony BEVAN, with Warfield in “The Music Master.” 
ELouina OLpcastLe, who hasn’t acted in recent seasons. 
PIERRE DECOURCELLE, prominent French dramatist. 

May MIiLttoy, Mr. Hopkins company. 

26—Louts MAssEN, with “Father and the Boys.” 
PAuL WEst, author of many musical successes, 
Jack Lorimer, popular in vaudeville here and abroad. 

27—Marion Apport, a clever and versatile actress. 
FREDERICK PAULDING, with Blanche Ring in “The Yankee Girl.” 
Ceci, RALEIGH, author of many Drury Lane melodramas. 
E. J. HAMILTON, recently in stock in Pittsburg, Pa. 

-, 28—Juie Orp, leading woman with William Faversham. 
ROTHY DONNELLY, whose “Madame X” is a sensation. 

Mary Botanp, with John Drew in “Inconstant George.” 
Rosa Ranp, now in “The Commanding Officer.” 
LIoNEL WALSH, in “The Jolly Bachelors.” 

29—Crcit Spooner, beloved in melodrama circles. 

-:>{) Smpngy Boors, long in Lillian Russell’s support. ... 
Maup S1ncrarr, who continues in “A Traveling Salesman.” 
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JESSIE E. PRINGLE, late in stock in Milwaukee, Wis. 

20-—GRACE Tyson, of McWatters & Tyson, in vaudeville. 
HERBERT CORTHELL, now in “Seven Days.” 
W. W. AULICcK, press representative for Liebler & Co. 
LAuRENCE Eyrg, of the Sothern-Marlowe company. 

21—ZELDA SEARS, inimitable comedienne. 
WILt1am F, Hawrrey, at present in “The Fires of Fate.” 
Rozert L. Datzey, one of “The Jolly Bachelors.” 
Oscar EAcLe, who continues with David Warfield. 
THomas V. Emory, who plays light comedy parts. 
Max FICHANDLE, well-known musical director. 
EarLe Hunter, playing on Pacific Coast. 

22—CoNSTANCE COLLIER, leading woman in “Israel.” 
Tuomas W. Ross, now in “The Fortune Hunter.” 
Henry B. STANFoRD, of The New Theatre Company: -. 
FLoreNce Guise, of the original “Goddess of Liberty” cast. 
CHARLES BARRON, many years with the old Boston Museum Stock. 
—— great-grand-niece of John McCulloch, in vaude- 

ville, 

23—HoLsrook BLINN, triumphant in “Salvation Nell.” 
GRACE HENDERSON, now in “The Witching Hour.” 
Dopson MitTcHELL, under David Belasco, in “The Lily. 
BLANCHE Morison, an attractive figure in light opera. 

. StGNoR PERuGINI, who has retired from the stage. 

KATHERINE De Barry, best known as Aunt Rosa in “Zaza.” 

Frep NIBLO, Jr., the bright son of clever parents. —- 

Hester Macse, formerly with “The Volunteer Organist.” 
24—-MarGaret Futter, still in Fannie Ward’s support. 

JosepuH B. Scurope, in “The Follies of 1909.” 

Etta Reep Payton, who acts only occasionally nowadays. 

Wencwoop NowELL, with Blanche Bates in “The Fighting Hope.” 

SUZANNE SHELDON, vastly popular in London. 

RosBert MILTON, one of the best play-producers. . © 

Nora Sarony, she with the dancing talent. 

Francis M. MacQuarriz, who acts on the Pacific Coast. 
25—EDWIN BRANDT, appearing in “The Next of Kin.” 

Vinnie DAty, skillful vaudeville dancer. “ 

- Tony BEvAn, with Warfield in “The Music Master.” 
ELouina OLDcasTLE, who hasn’t acted in recent seasons. 
PIERRE DECOURCELLE, prominent French dramatist. 

May MIttoy, Mr. Hopkins company. 
26—Louts MassEN, with “Father and the Boys.” 

PAuL WEst, author of many musical successes, 

Jack Lorimer, popular in vaudeville here and abroad. 
27—Marion Aszort, a clever and versatile actress. 

FREDERICK PAULDING, with Blanche Ring in “The Yankee Girl.” 

Ceci, RALEIGH, author of many Drury Lane melodramas. 

E. J. HAmitton, recently in stock in Pittsburg, Pa. 

-. 28—JuLie Orr, leading woman with William Faversham. 
DorotHy DonNneELLY, whose “Madame X” is a sensation. 
Mary Botanp, with John Drew in “Inconstant George.” 

Rosa Ranp, now in “The Commanding Officer.” ~ 
LionEL WALSH, in “The Jolly Bachelors,” 

29—Crcit SPOONER, beloved in melodrama circles. 

-:>, Smpney Boors, long in Lillian Russell’s support. .. 
Maup SIncrarr, who continues in “A Traveling Salesman.” 
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Jan. 29—Joseru C. Smiru, excellent dancer. in “The Flirting Princess.” 
CEcILE Mayo, one of the “Havana” Octette. 
30—Rose MELVILLE, whose “Sis H meal is now a classic. 
WItFrep Lucas, four years in “The Chorus Lady.” 
Amy LEzE, three years in “The Chorus Lady.” 
Seymour Hicks, one of London’s biggest favorites. 
JANE LavureEL, with John Drew in “Inconstant George.” 
Frank Damroscu, chorus leader, New York. 
RoLaNp Burke HENNEssy, who writes of the drama. 
Dwicut A, Meapg, with “The House of a Thousand Candles” Co. 
31—Rupert HuGueEs, well-known dramatist. 
Horace J. Harn, stage-manager with the Shubert forces. 
Bup WooprHorPE, with N. C. Goodwin for many years. 
ANDRE ANTOINE, one of the idols of the French stage. 
S. N. OPPENHEIMER, well known in St. Louis theatricals. 
Fes. 1—Henry MILter, one of our most popular stars. 
GERTRUDE COGHLAN, leading woman of Henry B. Harris forces. 
Victor HERBERT, America’s leading light opera composer. 
EILeEen ERROLL, leading woman in “The Round-Up.” 
Joun JACK, now retired from the stage. 
Evita WHITNEY, who disports in musical plays. 
Harry Harwoop, one of our best character actors. 
2—Mauvupe KNow ton, with Henry B. Harris’ attractions. 
Bozssy NortH, who made a hit in “The Gay Hussars.” 
Rosert CuMMINGS, now in “The Awakening of Helena Richie.” 
REYNOLD WILLIaMs, late in stock in Portland, Me. 
3—Lina ABARBANELL, prima donna in “The Love Cure.” 
Rozert T. Harnes, now in “The Commanding Officer.” 
ETHEL JAcKsoN, who has married and left the stage. 
Louris ALBION, excellent light comedian. 
Nancy Price, one of London’s leading actresses. 
4—Harry Conor, who made a hit in “The Blue Mouse.” 
Fanny Rice, who bobs up in vaudeville occasionally. 
Ivan SIMPsoN, now playing in “Arsene Lupin.’ 
Hitpa Trevetyn, London star in “What Every Woman Knows.” 
Jean RicHeEPIN, one of France’s leading playwrights. 
Epita WricHT, with Al H. Wilson Company. 
5—Maxine EL.iott, whose popularity is greater than ever. « 
James Carew, husband and leading man with Ellen Terry. 
NANCE BoNVILLE, appearing in “Miss Molly May.” 
_ Daty Murpny, popular comedian. 
y COARSE, now on tour in “Beverly.” 
Epmunp Eton, who plays heavy leads capitally. 
Maurice HEGeMAN, again with “Miss Innocence.” 
6—AIMEE ANGELES, last in “The Girls of Gottenberg.” 
Vat KENNepy, business manager for Henry B. Harris. 
Essex Dane, recently in “The Servant in the House.” 
7—Rozert MANTELL, our foremost Shakespearean actor. 
Marte CAHILL, whose popularity is unabated. 
Francis Witson, whose new play is “The Bachelor’s Baby.” 
Epaar L. Davenport, of Charles Frohman’s forces. 
Ezen PLyMpPton, who has been playing in “Divorce.” 
Sapie Harris, still in “The Talk of New York.” 
ANNE BLANCKE, popular diminutive soubrette. 
Jounny Focarty, of the original “Goddess of Liberty” cast. 
8—Lotta Faust, one of the glories of “The Midnight Sons.” 
Witt J. Davis, famous in Chicago theatrical affairs. 
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Fgs. 8—~Arrrep L. Dotson, of Henry B. Harris’ business staff. 
Hucx Dittman, who plays juvenile parts in stock companies. 
9-—-Mrs. Patrick CAMPBELL, famous upon two continents. 
Cyrit Scott, a big success as “The Lottery Man.” 
GeorGe Ape, popular American dramatist. 
AntHony Hort, popular English dramatist. 
CoNsTANCE Hyem, who appeared here in “The School Girl.”’ 
STANLEY H. Forpe, now in “The Man Who Owns Broadway.” 
Howarp Hickman, of the Alcazar Stock, San Francisco. 
OrME Catpara, lead in “His Name on the Door.” 
Dan Mason, well-known German comedian. 
Vircinta DuNCcAN, leading woman in stock companies. 
10—Harry Butcer, who entertains in musical pieces. 
HELENA Cottier Garrick, who has announced her retirement. 
Joun Lorenz, now in “Dick Whittington.” 
FRANK WOOLEY, comedian with the Aborn Opera Company. 
Bonnie MActInn, what’s become of Bonnie anyway? 
JoszepH PHILLIPS, with James T. Powers in “Havana.” 
SYBIL CARLISLE, popular in London and New York. 
NorMan MCKINNELL, one of England’s best actors. 
MARIANNE THURBER, society recruit to the footlights. 
11—Lupwic Barney, distinguished German actor. 
VALLI VALLI, in the title rdle in “The Dollar Princess.” 
NELLIE BUTLER, now in “The Melting Pot.” 
FRANCES BRANDT, who plays heavy leads in stock. 
Louise J, VALLENTINE, popular soubrette actress. 
Mivsurry Ryder, now in “Havana.” 
12—WILt1aM FaversHAM, admirable in “Herod.” 
Marie LLoyp, of whom there is but one. 
Bitty REEvEs, this time with “The Follies of 1909.” 
Katie Barry, who should appear on Broadway more often. 
THOMAS CHATTERTON, appearing in “The Man of the Hour.” 
SARAH TRUAX, excellent actress, now married and retired. 
13—Epwin ARDEN, admirable in “Israel.” 
14—FLoreNCE Roserts, starring in repertoire through the West. 
IsRAEL ZANGWILL, the intrepid dramatist. 
FREDERICK LEwIs, again with Sothern-Marlowe in repertoire, 
CHARLES RANN KENNeEpy, who wrote “The Servant in the House.” 
JEANNETTE Lownie, plays in opera and drama. 
Mark Ross, again with Mrs. Fiske in “Salvation Nell.” 
WIttiam Wray, appearing in The Third Degree.” 
a InTROPIDI, touring in “Mr Hamlet of Broadway.” 
. V. Poetan, New England theatrical manager. 
Rosinson NEWBOLD, well known light opera singer. 
Minnie CHuRCH, experienced soubrette actress. 
SiwNEy VALENTINE, conspicuous in London stage affairs. 
Arcuig LocHrmee, stage manager “Tempest and Sunshine” Co. 
15—Marcetrta SEMBRICcH, beloved by grand opera lovers. 
Ezra KENDALL, starring again in “The Vinegar Buyer.” 
LILt1AN LAWRENCE, now in “The Bachelor’s Baby.” 
Joun Barrymorz, highly successful in “The Fortune Hunter.” 
ADELAIDE KEIM, well-known leading woman. 
GeorGce Mozart, vaudeville comedian, popular here and abroad. 
16—E sa PAYNE, appearing in “Father and the Boys.” 
Octave Mrraseav, successful French dramatist. 
Vivian Marston-Toter, who plays in both dramas and operas. 
James A. Btrtss, of the Friend Stock, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Fes. 17—Mary K. Taytor, who was in “The Morals of Marcus.” 
Donatp Brian, in “The Dollar Princess.” 
VINCENT SERRANO, now in “The Little Brother of thé Rich.” 
Cotttn Kemper, of Wagenhals & Kemper, theatrical managers. 
Joun McVercu, of vaudeville and musical comedy fame. 
ARTHUR SHIRLEY, English playwright. . 
Epwarp GERMAN, ean composer 
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Farren Soutar, Eng 





T IS pretty much up to the Aquarius 
| born to make or mar their lives as 
they see fit, for they can be either one 
thing or the other—the strongest or the 
weakest people in the world. fi they are 
the former their power to do good and 
to be a blessing to themselves and the 
world at large is almost unlimited, but 
the unregenerate Aguarius is a sad 
spectacle indeed ; they are lazy, indolent, 
pleasure-loving, with a mind easily in- 
fluenced by others, and they quibble 
over trifles, procrastinate and raise the 
dickens generally. But when in realiza- 
tion of their fine powers they make most 
useful members of society. They have 
an excellent, discriminating mind and 
are rarely gifted in reading characters. 
They are kind-hearted, honest, fair in 
all their dealings, and they can nearly 
always bring any undertaking to a suc- 
cessful issue. 

These people must be careful not to 
become sordid money-grubbers. They 
have a great fear of poverty, and this 
fact has a tendency to make them most 
cautious in their business dealings. 
Their financial affairs are of the great- 
est import to them, and they have an 

_ ever present fear of financial embar- 
rassment and theinconveniences thereof. 

It would be well for our Aquarius 
born friends to cultivate concentration, 
for they are always putting off things, 
leaving undone that which may be at- 
tended to later, avoiding pressing duties, 
failing to keep appointments, and often 
enough breaking their word. 

Oh, my, yes, they have plenty of good 
traits, too. They easily absorb and retain 
information, can be most agreeable com- 
panions, when they wish, and their dig- 
nity and equipoise are the envy of all. 
A rare spirituality, beautiful and divine, 


Characteristics of Aquarius Born 


sh actor. 





belong to many of them. and, thus 
vee they are exceptional factors for 


There is a certain calm demeanor 
about the Aguarius born that is some- 
what baffling at times, but it always 
serves their purposes well—be it for 

ood or evil. They are socially inclined, 
iking nothing so much as to mingle in 
society and a crowd in a public place, 
such as a church, theatre, restaurant, or 
even the highways, has a peculiar fas- 
cination for them. 

They suffer a great deal from sensi- 
tiveness, but they can generally defend 
themselves pretty weil: But they cannot 
live amid inharmonious surroundings, 
and a quarrelsome household is a posi- 
tive torture to them. 

Aguartus folk often make life trying 
by their bragging tendencies, wishing to 
impress others with the importance of 
their place and work in the world, and 
they can talk about themselves for hours 
at a time. They have a fine sense of 
loyalty, are always ready to help the 
distressed and afflicted, and you need 
never hesitate to appeal to them in your 
hour of trouble. They take themselves 
most seriously, sometimes being almost 
a joke in this respect, and they expect 
deference from the multitude. 

Hist! If you only know how to go 
about it, you can get almost anything out 
of an Aguarius person—but be sure 
you know your ground well before ven- 
turing thereon ! 

Notre—Of course; as in any ZopiIac 
reading, much of the foregoing may not 
be true of many folk born between these 
dates, for planteary conditions have a 
great influence upon. one’s birth. But 
Aguartius people have many, if not all, 
of the above attributes. ~ 
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Nursing’ ar 
Ambition 


byHelenWare 


EN years ago I tenderly took from the incubator the 

ambition that I had been nursing for some years and 

exhibited it upon the stage in New York City—as a 
super in Miss Maude Adams’ company. She was playing 
“The Little Minister.” 

That ambition was a little weak and wabbly, but it man- 
aged to stand the ordeal, and since that momentous time I 
have continued unceasingly my duties as a careful nurse, 
gratified at the signs of growing strength shown by my pa- 
tient. Now I am confidently looking forward to the time 
when it shall be able to stand alone—to a certain extent. 

Some men and some women leap to the front very rapid- 
ly after they enter the theatrical world; obstacles seem to 
melt away before they are reached; the path seems to be 
cleared and smoothed especially for them, I do not mean 
to say that such is the case, but it seems so. This has not, 
however, been my experience. I have been compelled to go 
at the obstacles with all my strength and determination, to 
throw them out of my path, to climb over them, to walk 
around them, to dig through them. And it has been a case 
of push, push, push, with seldom a moment when I could 
pause and take the time to become discouraged. 








+t +t 


. Perhaps this very necessity for constant effort has been 
good for me; perhaps it has strengthened me. Not having 
had the benefit and the knowledge of the opposite experi- 
ence I cannot tell for certain. But since the success I have 
achieyed has come as the result of overcoming obstacles, 
I am disposed to say that they were good for me.. 

TI did not just “step onto the stage.” I climbed onto it. 
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I had to work, to plan, to fight to get there. None of my 
people had ever been actors; my mother and father were 
not even theatregoing people after the old days of their 
favorites, Booth, Barrett, etc. But all my life I had felt the 
call of the stage, and after my school days were over I 
broached the subject to my mother—and met the first great 
obstacle, her opposition. 

“Helen,” she said softly, but quite firmly, “I do not con- 
sider it the proper life for a woman. A woman’s first duty 
and greatest privilege is to be a wife, the mother of a fam- 
ily; there is nothing else so sacr 

“But I don’t want to marry,” I replied. “I don’t know 
any man I want to marry.” 

“Then you can be a teacher,” she answered. “Next to 
motherhood the profession of teaching is the greatest privi- 
lege accorded to woman.” 

I was singing in a church choir at the time. I knew ab- 
solutely nothing about the stage. I had no friends who knew 
anything of it. I hadn’t the slightest idea what to do in 
order to get a foothold on the stage. In addition, I was very 
fond of mother, and had always abided by her decision. 


&+¢+¢ ft 


So I put my ambition back into the incubator and went 
to school to fit myself for a kindergarten teacher. During 
my studies my practical work was with the unfortunate 
youngsters in an orphan asylum. They always had “flocked 
together;” they continually ate together, slept together, 
played together, fought together, and studied together, and 
they were very, very weary of each other. During our class 
work they just couldn’t resist the temptation to kick and 
bite and fight each other—and though I corrected them I 
did not really blame them. 

After a month’s trial at the orphan asylum I found that 
the work was ruining my voice. The strain of playing the 
music on an organ, singing and teaching those little angels, 
in which forty devils had hidden, was too great. I decided 
to quit and opened a little class in my own home where I 
had children who were more amenable but less interesting. 
Although I loved the youngsters, a year in the classroom 
with them was as much as I could stand. I felt that I was 
continually giving out and getting nothing back. The field 
was too small for my ambition. 
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That summer my family was away from the city and I yell Nal 
y 


decided to make another attempt to revive the theatrical as 
ambition. Still lacking any knowledge of the inner workings 
of stage life, or friends who could furnish this information, 
I turned to the dramatic schools, selected one I thought 
might prove good, interviewed the officials, and got what 
advice they had to give. 

My heart sank when they informed me that a full course 
would cost $400—in advance. I did not have the $400. I 
would not ask the money from mother or father. I was de- 
termined to fight it out alone and unaided. I took heart, 
however, when they told me there was another course, a 
monthly course, in which the tuition was payable monthly— 
in advance; this was designed especially for such persons as 
I and for others who could not be in the city permanently. 
I decided to enter this course and continue it as long as 
possible. 

+ ¢ + 


All that summer I toiled and saved my money in order 
to begin work in the dramatic school before the return of 
my mother. I felt that if I had started before she came back 
she would not ask me to stop; that she would give in when 
she saw how earnestly I desired to go on the stage. 

I taught swimming at a natatorium in the forenoons 
and in the afternoons I taught in the Henry Street Settle- 
ment. It was not pleasant, but each week brought me nearer 
to my goal and I persevered and refused to be discouraged. 
There were times when it seemed that the game was not 
worth the candle; nights when I was utterly worn out. But 
I stuck to it. 

When the classes opened in the fall I had saved eighty 
dollars and I enrolled as a dramatic student. Mother re- 
turned a week or two later, learned what I had done, and 
took it very nicely. I could see that she was sorry, but she 
felt that she had done all she could and that I must live 
my own life. 

Charles Frohman used to send to the school for supers 
when he needed any, and after a few months I was sent to 
him in response to a request for some extra “hands” for 
“The Little Minister.” Miss Adams was playing it for the 
last season, I think. It was in the fall of 1899. I was paid 
the magnificent salary of seven dollars a week to be an un- 
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speaking part of the crowd. It seems small now, but it 
looked quite large to me then. It was my first earnings as 
an actress, and I was proud of it. 


& t +t 


For six months I continued my studies at the school, 
“suping” when I had the opportunity, and saving every 
penny I possibly could. The pennies were very valuable in 
those days. I do not know that father and mother would 
have helped me had I asked them to, but I did not ask them. 
Perhaps it was stubbornness, or pride, or perhaps it was 
grit. I don’t exactly know. But I wanted to be able to say 
that I had done it all myself. 

I had always had a vision of myself in sweet romantic 
réles—such réles as I have seldom played since I secured 
my first “speaking part.” My first engagement shattered 
that vision completely. 

I decided that I ought to look for a position, that I had 
learned about all I could learn at the school and needed the 
practical experience. So I went to an agent who looked me 
over critically, asked a number of questions, and finally re- 
marked: 

“Well, Miss Ware,” (I had taken my mother’s name be- 
cause there was another Helen Remer on the stage), “I 
think I can place you in Rose Stahl’s company.” 


ttt 


Miss Stahl at that time was playing under the manage- 
ment of her husband, William Bonelli. Occasionally they 
got to New York, but most of their time was spent on the 
one-night circuit or in the smaller cities, They made up 
their company in New York, however, and at this time 
were preparing to put on a new play. I was delighted at the 
prospect of having an engagement, but the agent’s next 
_ sentence was a wet blanket. 

“Mr. Bonelli is looking for a woman to play the ad- 
venturess in their new play,” he said. 

“Not me,” I retorted with great spirit. “No adventuress 
for me.” 

“Oh, but you’re just suited for such parts,” 
said decisively, “you look it.” 

That was a blow to my vanity, but I recovered after a 
few gasps, and when we had talked a little more I decided 
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I would take the place if I could get it. He sent me to see 
Mr. Bonelli, whose first question was if I had ever played 
such parts. 

“Certainly,” I replied brazenly, although I was trem- 
bling for fear he would ask me what parts I had played and 
with what companies. 

He did not ask any embarrassing questions, however, ANY! 
and after a few minutes I had signed a contract. It provided SY Le 
that Mr. Bonelli might cancel it at the end of two weeks if 
I did not prove satisfactory during rehearsals. He did not RY 

ZA 
! 





cancel it and I went on the road, beginning an experience 
that I shall never forget; it was very valuable, but I should é 


not care to repeat it. id > 
te + ws 
+ aw 


We covered a big piece of country and had all sorts of 
fortune, good, bad and indifferent. Sometimes we lived in 
luxury; sometimes we just managed to get along. As the 
adventuress, I was not very popular with our audiences. It 
used to make me smile mentally when the boys in the gal- 
lery—and the grown people downstairs, too—would hiss at 
me. Sometimes a crowd would be at the stage door when 
we left after the performance, and when I appeared they 
would say, with an air of contempt and disapproval: 

“There she is. Bah!” 

Hisses would follow, and I would walk through them 
and turn and smile, just to hear them gasp in astonishment 
to find that I really could smile pleasantly. 


££ t+ & 


It has been my lot to play “heavy” parts practically all 
the time. Whether this is because I am specially suited to 
them, or because I happened to start in them, I have not de- 
cided. I like any part that is good, whether it is light or 
heavy. My part of Mrs. Jeffreys, Jr., in “The Third De- 
gree” was wonderful. Once I played Lygia in “Quo Vadis” 
for a short while, but that is the nearest I have come to 
being the romantic heroine I once dreamed of being. 

During the few years following my first engagement I 
had a great many hard knocks, but I would not let them 
stop me. Time after time I have walked from office to office 
on Broadway, hunting for an engagement. Often I have 
been down to my last dollar, and on several occasions un- 
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comfortably near the last cent, but I always managed to 
find something just before reaching the bottom of my 
pocket-book. 

++ ¢ 


My friends often remarked on the fact that I was so 
lucky. But it wasn’t luck, It was just hard, constant work. 
When I was out of an engagement I did not sit down and 
wait for some one to send for me. I went out after work. I 
did not go to the actors’ exchanges and talk over my trou- 
bles with fellow-actors who were in the same predicament. 
I went and talked with the managers; told them what I had 
done, and what I wanted. I did not go to see a manager 
once and then wait. I went to see him every day, and all 
that I knew just as often. If there was anything to be had 
I wanted my name on the list of applicants, and I wanted 
the managers to know that my name was there. In the 
meantime, I kept right on studying. 

That isn’t luck; it is making the best of one’s oppor- 
tunities. One might almost be justified in saying that it is 
making opportunities. 

t+ t+ t 


In the last few years it has meant just as much work for 
me to get the things I wanted, as it did in the earlier days. 
Prosperity and a measure of success have not lessened the 
necessity for working. I have not sat down and waited for 
a manager to bring me the plum. It might have been pos- 
sible for me to have secured, with little effort, the same sort 
of engagements I had been having, but my ambition was 
getting stronger and bigger all the time, and insisted upon 
reaching out for something better. So I have kept right on 
working earnestly, persistently. 

Now that I am to be made a real “star” by Mr. Harris, I 
am more thankful than ever that I have been forced to fight 
’ for myself. It is a great satisfaction to feel that whatever 
success I may have achieved is the direct result of my own 
efforts. And I am glad of all the hard knocks and experi- 
ences. They have made me feel and know life as it is, and I 
can act the better for having been through them. 


UC Morera os 
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N THE rise and fall, the appearance and evan- 
escence of “Jacqueline” there is a story, at once in- 
teresting and unique in theatrical annals. At this 
writing “Jacqueline” is no more. True, it is that 
Henry B. Harris, its producer, announces in a half- 
hearted way that after “certain changes in the cast” the play 
will be brought into New York,” but we have been hear- 
ing the refrain of that song ever since the first wild-catting 
manager was gathered into the arms of a rural sheriff. 

Mr. Harris, in endeavoring to soften the fall of “Jacqueline,” 
is not apologizing in his own behalf; he is thinking of another 
person, just as he was when he first took the manuscript of 
the play down from the shelf, dusted it and delivered it to his 
stage manager. In truth, Mr. Harris never professed profound 
faith in “Jacqueline.” Grace Elliston liked it, and that was 
sufficient. 

Indirectly, Mr. Harris is indebted to Miss Elliston for the 
trifling sum of $1,000,000, or thereabouts, as you will see. Con- 
sequently, in risking a paltry ten thousand or so on her, he 
does not view himself in the light of a trusting yokel who has 
/) inadvertently become the proprietor of a gold brick. The prob- 
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ability is that, had Miss Elliston expressed a liking for “Ulys- 
ses” or a dramatization of the works of those Baedeckers of 
the future world, Dante and Milton, Mr. Harris would have 
responded with the same reckless disregard of pecuniary pneu- 
monia. 

To get down to the meat of the thing, it was Miss Elliston 
who induced Mr. Harris to accept and produce “The Lion and 
the Mouse.” Charles Klein had written it, but could find no 
takers. He had performed the customary playwright’s Mara- 
thon—ten managers’ offices to the mile—and in despair was 
about to file away the manuscript, when it passed into the 
hands of Miss Elliston. She read it, and then started on a hunt 
for a manager. 

Young Mr. Harris had, up to that time, accomplished noth- 
ing of great consequence except the selection of William 
Harris for his male parent and the choice of a press-agent who 
at will could jot down a “Traveling Salesman” or a “Chorus 
Lady.” Miss Elliston pleaded the merits of “The Lion and 
the Mouse” so vigorously that he was persuaded to read the 
manuscript. 

Then he sent for Mr. Klein. 

“T like your play,” he said. 

“Then you must know all the solitude of the man that 
voted for Bryan,” answered the weary author, with faint at- 
tempt at a smile. 

“What’s more, I’ll produce it,” continued Mr. Harris. 

“That’s fine,” said Mr. Klein. “You can have the play on 
condition that Grace Elliston be made the star.” 

“I don’t think it requires a star,” said Harris. 

Mr. Klein’s reply was the highbrow equivalent of “Nothing 
doing.” 

“You see, it’s this way,” he said. “No manager would ac- 
cept this play. Miss Elliston had faith in it. I told her that if 
she found a producer she should be starred in the réle of 
Shirley. She has carried out her part of the bargain; now I 
mean to fulfill mine.” 

Mr. Harris also felt under deep obligation to Miss Elliston, 
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but commercially he was opposed to the starring system in 
this instance. 

“Tl tell you what we’ll do,” he said, finally. “Let me pro- 
duce this piece without a star, and if later on Miss Elliston 
finds another play that she likes, I'll present her in it, and 
I'll put her name in just as big letters as her heart could ever 
wish.” 

“That will satisfy me if Miss Elliston is agreeable,” an- 
swered Mr. Klein. 

And thus it was arranged. 

The known popular success of the play proved the wisdom 
of Mr. Harris’ policy. “The Lion and the Mouse” made an 
enormous success without reference to its cast, and, instead 
of being restricted by a star to a single organization, Mr. Har- 
ris soon had five companies on tour. Everybody concerned was 
made rich by this single venture. 

Now comes the nice part of the story. Time went on, and 
Miss Elliston was heard of only in a desultory sort of way. 
Her ambition to star had not been gratified. One day she 
brought to Mr. Harris the manuscript of “Jacqueline.” He was 
not enthusiastic over it. 

“T like it,” said Miss Elliston, simply. 

“That settles it,” declared Mr. Harris. “I shall produce it, 
and you are to be its star.” 

What’s more, he kept his word. For Miss Elliston’s sup- 
porting company he engaged the most capable players avail- 
able. His best scenic artists and most talented stage-managers 
were put to work on the production. He virtually gave Miss 
Elliston carte blanche in the matter of details. 

A few days ago “Jacqueline” was produced in a New Eng- 
land city, and the rivers in the immediate vicinity were not 
visited by conflagration. Nevertheless, Mr. Harris announced 
the play for the following week at his handsome Hudson 
Theatre, and it was not at his suggestion that the engagement 
was postponed or canceled—as the case may prove to be. He 
was merely settling an old claim, and he was willing to pay 
compound interest. 
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WHAT AILED WILLIAM HARRIS 





Mention of the elder Harris and the publication of a news 
item that he has returned from Atlantic City “cured,” bring 
to mind the fact that not so long ago that Peter Pan of man- 
agers went to Carlsbad for diagnosis and treatment. 

“Bill” Harris is of a certain age. His family and the records 
number his years at about sixty-five; if a man is as old as he 
feels, Mr. Harris is just turning seven. At any rate, a while 
ago “Bill’s” relatives and friends assured him that he was ill. 

“ ‘Bill,’ there’s something wrong with you,” said one. 

“ ‘Bill,’ your color isn’t right,” declared another. 

“No use talking, ‘Bill,’ you’re all in,” was the unanimous 
verdict of the Knights of the Syndicate’s Round-Table in 
Rector’s. 

After several days of these unsolicited diagnoses, Mr. Har- 
ris boarded a steamer en route to Carlsbad. 

“Whatever I’ve got,” he declared, “it must be serious. 
Everybody notices it, and I appear to have symptoms of every 
known malady. I’m going to let the scientists of Europe look 
me over and take soundings. I may never come back, boys, 
but you will know that I died game.” 

At Carlsbad the leading physicians of Germany and Austria 
were assembled to make a survey of Mr. Harris. After a gen- 
eral inspection and much shaking of heads, it was agreed 
among them that a celebrated Viennese specialist, the dean of 
the Carlsbad coterie, should be given the opportunity to solve 
Mr. Harris’ medical jig-saw puzzle. Accordingly, “Bill,” with 
great solemnity, was conducted into one of the consulting 
rooms. After he had replied to the usual formal questions— 
telling his age and weight, favorite cocktail and the net annual 
loss at the Park Theatre, Boston—the physician ordered him 
to strip for the examination. 

For three ensuing hours “Bill” Harris was subjected to as 
severe an inventory as the medical profession permits. He was 
pounded, rubbed, assaulted; he was rapped on the knees and 
pummeled in the vertebra; he was made to close his eyes, 
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stand erect and wave his hands in the air; he was forced to 
lie down, to roll over, to blow into a lung-tester, to read fine 
print at ten paces—in short, he was put through every test 
known in the treatment of man, dog, or horse. 

At the conclusion of this third degree, the physician eyed 
him gravely. He shook his head again and again. Mr. Harris 
began to tremble. 

“Great Scott!” he exclaimed in alarm. “Tell me about it, 
Doc.; don’t keep me in suspense any longer.” 

“My friend,” replied the specialist, placing his hand ten- 
derly on Mr. Harris’ head, “I have made a complete, an ex- 
haustive examination. I find—” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mr. Harris, as the physician paused, “go 
on, let me know the worst, Doc.” 

“I find,” resumed the physician, “that you have one af- 
fliction. After making my examination I prescribe for you a 
shampoo. You are suffering from dandruff.” 

Mr. Harris returned to America on the next steamer. 
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“DIAMOND JIM’S” PARTY 


Once before I had occasion to refer to the eccentricities of 
James Buchanan Brady, better known as “Diamond Jim,” and 
now I have to mention a dinner-party within the week at 
which the corpulent Mr. Brady presided as host. 

As is well known in ultra restaurant circles, the principal 
fascination of contemporary dinner and supper parties is the 
souvenirs. They take varied and curious forms, and your ex- 
perienced chorus girl, before she attends to the R. S. V. P. 
request on her invitation, invariably inquires into their nature. 
Sometimes they are diamond bracelets; frequently they are 
exquisite fans; occasionally they are twenty-dollar gold pieces 
or hundred-dollar bills. 

Mr. Brady, who could well afford to make a present of a 
motor car or a racing stable if the mood seized him, introduced 
a new style of souvenir. The particular party of which I write 
was given, not in a private room of a restaurant, but in Mr. 
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Brady’s own luxuriously appointed home. And, instead of do- 
nating diamonds or money to his guests, he passed his famous 
collection of precious stones among them for inspection—a 
privilege granted only on special occasions, and then to those 
in whom reposes Mr. Brady’s confidence. 

Through Mr. Brady’s magnanimity on this particular even- 
ing his guests learned that he was possessed of fourteen com- 
plete sets of jewels. And with Mr. Brady completeness means 
the Alpha and Omega of personal decoration. 

With each set there are collar buttons, shirt studs, cuff 
buttons, waistcoat buttons, key chains, fobs, pencils and 
watches, all dazzling in perfect harmony. For example, one of 
his favorite collections is his coral set. The collar button, studs, 
cuff and waistcoat buttons are of magnificent corals en- 
compassed by diamonds. A chain of alternate corals and dia- 
monds holds safe his bunch of keys. To the end of another 
chain is attached a resplendent gold pencil, studded with dia- 
monds and corals. The watch is backed by a rare section of 
coral, around the rim of which are twenty-six 32-candle power 
canary diamonds. 

The gorgeous emerald set is no less consistent and even 
more costly. In this collection the rich emeralds are flanked 
by diamonds, and again are there a watch, pencil and chain 
to match. Opals are not barred for superstitious reasons, and 
rubies are especially prized by the incandescent Mr. Brady. 

He regularly goes through the repertoire, and consequently 
wears any one set but twice during a month. Each set has its 
case big enough to accommodate the entire cast, and after Mr. 
Brady’s guests had carefully examined the contents of the 
fourteen morocco boxes on the evening in question, there was 
a general clamor for smoked glasses. 


PAT SHEEDY—INTIMATELY 


Prefix the word “square” or “honest” to a gambler’s name, 
and you make another hero for this curious American public 
of ours. “Honest John” Kelly himself is authority for the 
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Y] 
N / statement that in its strictest sense there aren’t any honest /, 
v/ gamblers, and he has expressed himself as annoyed over the \ 4 
Ww complimentary qualification which his friends have chosen to N 7 
N f] give him. As these lines are finding their way to paper, Patrick \ y) 
N 7, Francis Sheedy, another “square” gambler, is being laid away N 
WA to rest, and the daily newspapers are quite hysterical in singing Ny 
NY his praises. P < 


One evening newspaper has devoted a two-column editorial 
to extolling his virtues, in which the suggestion is made to the 
youths of the community that if they must adopt gambling as a 
profession they should emulate Mr. Sheedy’s example so far as 
possible. 

I knew Mr. Sheedy—doubtless more intimately than the ed- 
itorial writers—and liked him, but all the gush about his hon- 
orable, upright career as a gambler engendered in me only 
wonder and amusement. It is not for me to say that Mr. Sheedy 
ever cheated, as non-professional gamblers understand the 
term. In any case, trifling with the honest returns was hardly 
necessary, for Pat Sheedy was the banker most of his life, with 
all the bank’s percentage in his favor. Why provide an especial- 
ly tractable box in faro, with the “splits” forcing a steady 
stream of gain to the dealer’s side of the table? And in roulette, 
why not rely upon the inevitable returns from the Double O? 

It was not my privilege to know Sheedy personally in the 
heyday of his speculations, but, as previously suggested, the 
secret of his success during that period is not far to seek—he 
was usually the banker. But later in life, when adversity was 
his lot quite as often as a “killing,” I was thrown frequently 
into his society, and enjoyed it. 

Once I met him on a transatlantic steamer. He was the 
life of the smoking cabin, the most popular beau among the 
ladies, but he did not participate in any of the poker sessions. 
Not that he would not have been welcomed, for Pat Sheedy 
was such rare good company that his presence was a source 
of delight to any assemblage. 

I fancied that his abstinence was a kind of pose. And then 
the stakes were not high on this trip, and I believe that Sheedy 
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had bigger game in view. He referred to himself always as a 
“merchant,” although the only wares he ever mentioned were 
chips. Wherever he went on board he was sure of an audience. 
He was as finished a story-teller as he was a card-player, and 
he had a repertoire of jokes and anecdotes suitable for either 
end of the steamer. 

Of course, he sat at the captain’s table—next the captain, on 
his left, if I remember correctly—and at dinner it was always 
Sheedy’s philosophy and Sheedy’s epigrams that were heard 
above the fury of the gales and the clatter of the stewards. 

Once, in a confidential chat, he confessed that he had 
reached that stage of his career when he was content to rely 
on “O. P. M.” Translated, that signified “Other People’s 
Money.” I encountered him in Paris a month after our steamer 
had docked, and then I knew what he meant. He had in tow 
three young bloods with ancient Knickerbocker pedigrees, who 
on board the steamer had listened with open-mouthed awe to 
his tales of memorable bouts at faro, poker, and roulette. They 
were abundantly supplied with money, and were willing to 
risk it at the fashionable gambling clubs in Paris. 

Sheedy was showing them how. They relied on his superior 
judgment in matters pertaining to baccarat and roulette, and 
were confident that so skilled a gambler could not lose. They 
supplied the funds; Sheedy, the experience. The profits were 
divided equally between them; the total losses fell upon the 
youngsters. 

It was a perfectly fair arrangement. Sheedy clearly was 
entitled to remuneration for his expert services. He had long 
since passed the stage when. the hazard afforded him a sensa- 
tion. And, with Sheedy manipulating the bets, there was far 
greater chance of the enterprise returning a profit than if the 
gilded youths personally had placed their money. 

Under this kind of an arrangement Sheedy frequently was 
enabled to show excellent returns. At so paltry a sum as five 
thousand dollars he would not sneeze, and he enjoyed such 
a wide acquaintance among American travelers, that Paris 
was sure to prove fertile soil for him sooner or later. 
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It was about two years after this time that I came to know 
Sheedy still better. He occupied the first floor of a house in a 
side street just off Broadway, and led a modest and somewhat 
mysterious existence. The exact source of his supply was not 
apparent. He remained indoors day after day, receiving old 
friends and always chatting volubly, but never lending his ac- 
tivities to any project that seemed instituted for profit. 

One of his habits was beyond all understanding to me. He 
answered all rings at the door-bell in person, and invariably 
greeted his caller with a pack of cards in his hand. That seem- 
ing eccentricity also I suspected was a pose. 

For, with all proper respect for Sheedy’s many estimable 
qualities, he did pose and he did play for effect. His effer- 
vescent philosophy was studiously prepared in advance; his 
epigrams were carefully rehearsed. Once he found a spech that 
pleased his auditors, he used it whenever occasion permitted. I 
recall that one of his pet bits of philosophy related to what he 
termed the “law of retribution.” 

“Stand inside a church,” remarked Sheedy, “and shout, ‘Go 
to hell.’ The walls will always echo back to you, ‘Go to hell.’” 

I rather liked that speech the first time I met it, but Sheedy 
forgot that I was present at its creation, and repeated it so 
many times within my hearing that my passion for it waned. 
Nevertheless, it was usually effective, and, together with a 
number of other stock epigrams, it always read well in news- 
paper interviews and was convincing to Sheedy’s first-night 
audiences. 
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COLLIER COULD NOT QUALIFY 










Following the first performance of his new play in Atlantic 
City, William Collier came to town long enough to spend a 
few hours at the Lambs’ Club. As he sauntered in he happened 
to approach a group of the brethren, who at once became sig- 
nificantly silent. He observed that the party was made up of 
several well-known dramatists. 

. “Am I butting in?” he demanded, 
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“Oh, no,” said Augustus Thomas, but not with conviction. 
“You see,” said George Broadhurst, “we were talking over 
the reorganization of the American Dramatists’ Club. It isn’t 
exactly private.” 
Collier suspected that he was being made the victim of a 
joke. 
“Sit down,” said George V. Hobart, icily. “I don’t see why 
you shouldn’t belong anyway; you’ve written farces.” 
Collier’s face became grave with the inimitable solemnity 
that always denotes his stage sufferings. , 
“Oh, no,” he said, humbly. “I’m sure I’m not eligible. I’m 
not in your class at all.” 
“But you’re a dramatist,” insisted Hobart, touched by the 
comedian’s humility. 
“Not that!” exclaimed Collier, with feigned alarm. “Oh, 
anything but that! Remember, I have never written a failure.” 
And, without pausing for the effect, he walked away. 
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BRUCE EDWARDS MEETS FROHMAN 


It has come at last—Bruce Edwards has met Charles Froh- 
man, 

In all his years of taking orders from Charles Dillingham, 
Mr. Frohman’s associate and intimate friend, Edwards, until 
one day this week, had never stood in the Frohman presence. 
When a dramatic critic in Hartford, on a newspaper edited by 
Mr. Dillingham, Edwards had once remarked: 

“The ambition of my life is to meet that wonderful Charles 
Frohman.” 

“Keep a stout heart, my boy, you shall yet get your wish,” 
promised Dillingham. ‘ 

Years passed by. Dillingham moved to Chicago, and be- 
came a reporter. Then he moved to New York and became a 
dramatic editor. Then he met Charles Frohman, and became 
the business manager of the Madison Square Theatre. And 
then he sent for Edwards. 

The latter fitted nicely into Mr, Dillingham’s scheme of up- 
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lifting the drama. As Mr. Dillingham prospered, Edwards 
prospered. Mr. Dillingham moved uptown to the Criterion 
Theatre. His salary was small, but he desired to spend $50,000 
a year. Mr. Frohman gave him a large interest in the tour of 
Julia Marlowe. 

Mr. Dillingham’s activities increased. While remaining in 
close association with Mr. Frohman, he made productions on 
his individual account. Fritzi Scheff, Montgomery and Stone, 
and Elsie Janis were added to his list of stars. He fitted up 
extensive offices in the Knickerbocker Theatre Building, and 
Edwards became his general representative, with a private of- 
fice, a special stenographer and a personal bodyguard. But he 
did not meet Charles Frohman. 

To be sure, it was not reluctance on Mr. Frohman’s part 
that kept the two asunder; it was solely force of circum- 
stances. An occasion for such a meeting had never arisen. 

But, oh joy and ecstasy! One day there came word over the 
telephone that Mr. Frohman desired to see Mr. Edwards the 
following morning at ten o’clock on a matter pertaining to a 
certain booking at the Knickerbocker Theatre. From this point 
I am not relying upon my own knowledge, but upon informa- 
tion furnished by one of Edwards’ office associates. 

He received the summons at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
and immediately suspended all labor in order to prepare for the 
great event. He first visited a Turkish bath, where he was 
cleansed, steamed and boiled to a state that was scarcely a 
half-notch removed from godliness. Next he called at the bar- 
ber’s. There he indulged in a haircut, shave, shampoo, and 
hair-singeing. His third visit was to a manicure parlor. When 
his nails had been polished until they glistened, he stepped 
across the street to the chiropodist’s. 

Meanwhile, he had sent his smartest morning suit to the 
tailor’s for pressing, had purchased a new derby and gloves, 
and possessed himself of an exceedingly cunning little walking 
stick. One story has it that Mr. Edwards slept that night in a 
bath tub filled with rare perfume. That report doubtless is a 
lie, started by malicious and envious rivals. I prefer to believe 
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that he did not sleep at all, but remained up all night, re- 
hearsing. 

At all events, six o’clock in the morning found Edwards at 
the Empire. Theatre. The janitor had not yet arrived, but Ed- 
wards was patient. He twirled his little stick nervously, and 
now and then peered into the plate-glass of the barred door 
in order to ascertain from the reflection if his boutonniere was 
on straight. The four ensuing hours passed slowly, but prompt- 
ly at ten o’clock Edwards was admitted into Mr. Frohman’s 
outer office. 

He was not annoyed that Maude Adams, Augustus 
Thomas, William Gillette, and Marie Tempest were sum- 
moned into the private office while he and his little stick were 
forced to bide their time. For his moment was at hand; the 
acme of theatrical success was about to be his. 

At last it came. 

“Mr. Frohman will see you now,” said the clerk. 

Edwards hesitated a moment, exactly as he had planned, 
in order to make his entrance more effective. He crossed the 
threshold, his eyes began to swim, he started to bow and he 
began his oft-rehearsed opening speech: 

“My dear Mr. Frohman, it gives me unbounded—” 

But just then his foot slipped on the boutonniére that had 
fallen from his lapel, he sprawled forward, bringing down a 
statuette of the Milesian Venus with one foot, a beautiful Dan- 
ish vase with the other and knocking from Mr. Frohman’s desk 
with his stick a handsome cut-glass inkstand with contents. 
When he regained consciousness he was sitting on the floor 
amid the ruins, while over him was bending the colored porter. 

“Mr. Frohman asked me to tell you, sah, when you come 
to,” said the servant, “that he was very sorry he couldn’t wait, 
but that he had a rehearsal requiring his forthwith attention. 
Is you much cut?” 
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MISS MABEL TALIAFERRO and EARL BROWNE, in “‘ SPRINGTIME.” 
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